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A@PEAN D Ne c se 


In the present Commentary I have endeavoured to follow 
the plan which I sketched in the notes on the Gospel of St 
John in The Speaker's Commentary. It formed no part of 
my- design to collect and discuss the conflicting opinions which 
have been held on the structure of the writings or on the 
interpretation of separate passages. Such a labour is indeed 
of the deepest interest and utility; but it appeared to me 
that I might help the student more by giving the results at 
which I have arrived, and by indicating the lines of inquiry 
by which they have been reached. In pursuing this end it 
has been my main desire to call attention to the minutest 
_ points of language, construction, order, as serving to illustrate 
the meaning of St John. I do not venture to pronounce that 
any variation is trivial or unimportant. The exact words are 
for us the decisive expression of the Apostle’s thought. I 
have therefore, if I may borrow words which have been applied 
in a somewhat different sense, begun by interpreting the 
Epistles as I should ‘interpret any other book’, neglecting 
nothing which might contribute to a right apprehension of 
its full meaning. I do not feel at liberty to set aside the 
letter of a document till it has been found to be untenable. 
Many writings, it is true, will not bear the consistent 
application of such a method of interpretation; but each 
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day’s -study brings home to me more forcibly the conviction 
that in no other way can we hope to gain the living truth 
of apostolic teaching. The verification of the method lies in 
the result. If it discloses to patient investigation unsuspected 
harmonies and correspondences of thought: if it suggests 
good reasons for holding that views of faith which seem to be 
conflicting are really coraplementary : if it inspires with a vital 
power dogmatic statements which grow rigid by the necessi- 
ties of controversy: if it opens on this side and that subjects 
of study which await fuller investigation: if it enables us 
to feel that the difficulties of our own time were not unnoticed 
by those who, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, saw the 
Eternal: if it brings a sense of rest and confidence which grows 
firmer with increasing knowledge: then it seems to me that 
it needs no further justification. 

It cannot but be that I have often erred in the applica- 
tion of the principles which I hold; but no one, I trust, will 
condemn the method till he has tested it by personal labour. 
A few hours spent in tracing out the use of a word or a 
form, in comparing phrases often held to be synonymous, in 
estimating the force of different tenses of the same verb in 
regard to the contexts in which they are found, will bring 
assurance which no acceptance of another’s work can give. 
Several notes in which I have sought to bring together materials 
serviceable for such inquiries will at least, I hope, encourage 
some to make the trial for themselves. 

The study of Scripture is, I believe, for us the way by 
which God will enable us to understand His present revelation 
through history and nature. When once we can feel the 


divine power of human words, which gather in themselves E 
the results of cycles of intellectual discipline, we shall be pre- 
pared to pass from the study of one book to the study. of 


‘the Divine Library’. And the inquiries which thus come 
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before us are not mere literary speculations. The fulness of 
the Bible, apprehended in its historical development, answers 
to the fulness of life. If we can come to see in it the variety, 
the breadth, the patience of the past dealings of God with 
humanity, we shall gain that courageous faith from a view 
of the whole world which is commonly sought by confining 
our attention to a little fragment of it. 

The Bible is indeed the symbol and the pledge of the 
Catholicity of our Faith ; and the real understanding of the 
Bible rests upon the acknowledgment of its Catholicity, of the 
universal range in which it includes in its records typical 
examples of the dealings of God with men under every variety 
of circumstance and being, social and personal. We are all so 
familiar with certain lessons which the Bible contains that we 
come to regard them, perhaps unconsciously, as the complete 
sum of its teaching. Special words, phrases, incidents, inspire 
our own souls and mould our own faith, and we forget that 
we are not the measure of the wants and powers of man. So 
it is that we pass over large sections of Scripture unstudied, 
or force them into unison with what we hear most easily. 
We neglect to take account of periods of silence in revelation 
scarcely less eloquent with instruction than the messages of 
prophets. We lose just those helps to knowing how God 
disciplines races, classes, individuals, who are most unlike 
ourselves, which we need sorest when we look on the sad 
spectacle of a disordered and divided world. 

' This Catholicity of the Bible is made more impressive by the 
fact that the Bible is in a large degree historical. It has pleased 
God to reveal Himself in and through life; and the record of 
the revelation is literary and not dogmatic. From first to last 
God is seen in the Bible conversing with man. He speaks to 
man as man can hear, and man replies as he can use the gift of 
the Spirit. But word and answer alike are according to the 
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truth of life. All that has been written for us has been part of 


real human experience, and therefore it has an unending value. 
Thus in the main the Bible is the continuous unfolding in 
many parts and many ways of the spiritual progress of mankind. 
It may be a law, a narrative, a prophecy, a psalm, a proverb, 
but in each case it comes from life and enters: into. life; it be- 
longs to a distinct epoch; it is only in its vital context, so to 
speak, that it can be perfectly understood. 

In this long series of spiritual records the first Epistle of St 
John probably holds the last place. It is probably |the final 
interpretation of the whole series of the divine revelations; and 
under this aspect it proclaims and satisfies the highest hope of 
man. It declares that in the Presence of Christ there has been 
given and there will be given that knowledge of God for which 
man was made, issuing in fellowship which is realised here in 
the Christian Society, and which reaches to the Source of all 
life. In this consummation the past finds accomplishment, and 
the sufferings and riddles of the present are shewn to be part of 
a sovereign counsel which passes beyond our sight. As we look 
back and look forward in the light thus thrown over the world 
we can work and wait. 

The Son of God is come and hath given us an understanding 
that we may know Him that is true, and we are in Him that is 
true, even in His Son Jesus Christ. 

That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you also, 


that ye also may have fellowship with us: yea, and our fellowship 
us with the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ. 


Though I am quite unable to acknowledge or even to distin- > 
guish in detail my obligations to earlier writers in the course of _ 


a work which hasbeen spread over more than thirty years, I 


cannot refrain from expressing my gratitude to three com- 
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mentators who have helped me greatly in different ways. 
Bengel’s notes always serve as a kind of standard of spiritual 
insight; and there is no one from whom I differ on a serious 
question of interpretation with more regret or more misgiving. 
Huther (4th edition, 1880) has given a most careful review of 
the opinions of previous editors to which I have been much 
indebted in revising my own notes. And Haupt has drawn 
at length a connected view of the Epistle which brings out into 
a clear light its theological significance. On many points of 
importance I am unable to accept his conclusions, but no one, I 
think, has shewn more impressively the true spirit of an inter- 
preter of the New Testament. 


There is a feeling of sadness in looking at that which must 
stand with all its imperfections as the accomplishment of a 
dream of early youth. The work might have answered better 
to the opportunity. But however greatly I have failed in other 
respects, I trust that at least I may have been allowed to en- 
courage some students to linger with more devout patience, with 
more frank questionings than before, over words of St JoHN, 


CAMBRIDGE, 
June 22, 1883. 
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p. 127, 1. 12, for form read force. 
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Be. INTRODUCTION = 
_-«- T0 THE FIRST EPISTLE. 


Te TEXT. 


THE text of the Epistle is contained in the following authorities : 


rt Greek MSS. 
(a) Primary uncials : 
8, Cod. Sin. sec. rv. 
A, Cod. Alex. sec. v. 
B, Cod. Vatic. sec. Iv. 


C, Cod. Ephr. see. v. from i. I—iv.-2-ék Tov eov. 


Secondary uncials ; 
K, Cod. Mosq. sec, 1x. 
L, Cod. Angel. sec. 1x. 
P, Cod. Porphyr. see, 1x. 


(8) Cursives. More than two hundred in number, including 
13 (Cod. Colbert. sec. x1.=33 Gosp.), and 3r (Cod. 
Leicestr, sec. XIV. =69 Gosp.). 


D, Codex Bezwe, sec. ViI., has lost 67 leaves after Mark xvi. 15 
(Gk.), in which there can be no doubt that the Epistle was con- 
tained, for after this gap follows the Latin translation of 3 John 
11—15. The Book of the Acts comes immediately afterwards. 


2. VERSIONS. 
(a) Latin. Old Latin. 
A large and important fragment, iii. 8—end, has 
been published by L. Ziegler (1876) from a 
Munich MS, (cent. vit), which gives an African 
text closely akin to that of Fulgentius (quoted as 
F or Fris.). | 


Authori- 
jes in 
which the 
Epistle is 
contained. 


XVill 


Character 


of the text. 


Collation 
with 
Stephens, 
1550. 


TEXT. 


A nearly complete text of a different (Italic ?) 

type has been preserved by Augustine in his 
Expository discourses on the Epistle (i. 1—v. 12). 
Many other fragments are preserved in quota- 
tions. 

Vulgate Latin (V. lat. vg and vg). 

(8) Syriac. 
Peshito (syr. vg). 
Harclean (syr. hl). 


(y) Egyptian. 
Memphitie (Coptic) (me). 
Thebaic (Sahidic) (the). 
To these may be added the Armenian and the dthiopic’. 


The text does not present many difficult problems (ii. 20 ; iv. 3; 
y. 10). It was exposed to far fewer disturbing influences than that 
of the Gospels. There were no parallel texts or parallel traditions 
at hand (unless probably: in iv. 3) to supply additions to the 
original words, or modifications of their form. . The utmost amount 
of variation likely to find favour with critics of the most opposite 
schools is practically of very small extent, and, though no variation 
is without real significance, of comparatively.small moment. 

In the following table I have set down all the changes from the 
text of Stephens (1550) which I have adopted generally in accord- 
ance with the clear balance of the most ancient. authority. The 
reader will be able to judge of their importance. 


i. 3 add kat’ vuiv, also to you (SABC). 
4 yp. jpeis, write we (NA*B), for yp. vuiv, we write to you. 
} X. Hav, owr joy (NB), for x x. Judy (AC), yaur joy (doubtful). 
5 €or avty (NBC), for airy éoriv (A), 
ayyedia, message (RAB), for érayyeda (C), promise. 


1T have given below the text a mary, though it shews clearly the 
fairly complete view of the readings of sources of the later texts, cannot su- 


the primary uncials and of the most _persede the study of a full apparatus 
ancient versions, but this limited sum- _criticus, 


ii. 


TEXT. X1X 


> a / A 
ovK €orw év aira (B), for év adr@ ovx éorw (NAC). 


7 ‘Inoot, Jesus (NBC), omit Xpurros, Christ. 


4 add ore’ éyvwxa (NAB). 
6 om. ovrw’ repr. (AB) to walk, for so to walk. 
7 ayarntot, Beloved (SABC), for aSeXdoi, Brethren. 
om. az dpxijs (2°) (SABC), ye heard, for ye heard from the 
beginning. 
13 €ypawa, I wrote (SABC), for ypadw, I write. 
18 om. 6’ avtiypiortos (N*BC). 
19 e& nav noav (BC), for joay & yuav. 
20 oldare wavres (B), ye all know, for kal oldare ravra, and ye 
know all things (doubtful). 
23 add 6 opuodoydv tov viov Kal tov marépa exer (NABC), he that 
confesseth the Son hath the Father also. 
24 om. ovy (SABC), therefore. 
27 péeve ev vuiv (N(A)BC), for év duty pévet. 
TO avtov xpicna ((8)BO), his unction, for ro avro xp. the same 
unction. 
pévere ((S)ABC), abide, for pevetre, ye shall abide. 
28 éay (SABC), tfhe shall, for érav, when he shall. 
oxyopev (SCABC), for éxwper. 
1 add kat éopev (RABC),) and such we are. 
2 om. dé (RABC), but. 
5 om. nuav (AB), sins, for our sins. 
13 om. pov (SABC), brethren, for my brethren. 
14 om. tov adeApov (NAB), he that loveth not, for he that loveth 
not his brother. 
16 Oetvar (RABC) for ribévat. 
18 om. pov (SABC), little children, for my little children. 
~ add 7H’ yAdoon (ABC). 
add év’ épyw (SABC). . 
19 ev ToUTY: yvorducba (om, xat AB, yrwoouefa SABC), in this 
we shall perceive, for and in this we perceive. 


iv Kapdiav (A*B), our heart, for rds x. our hearts. 


xx 


lv. 


TEXT. 


21 om. wav (twice) (1. AB, 2. BC). 


22 am avrov (RABC) for map avrov. 


3 om. Xpuordv ev capki éhnAvOdra (AB), Christ come in flesh. 

10 Hyamjxapev (B), have loved, for 7yarycapev, loved (doubtful). 
12 év nuiv éoriy (NB) for éorty ev nyiv. 

15 add Xpucrds (B), Christ (doubtful). 

16 add péve (NB), God abideth (doubtéul). 

19 om. atrdév (AB), we love, for we love him. 


20 ov (SB) for was, cannot love, for how can he love } 


1 om. kai (B), also. 

2 towwpev (B), do, for rnpdper, keep. 

5 tis éotrw S€ (B), but who is? for who is? (doubtful). 

6 om. o (SAB), Jesus Christ, for Jesus the Christ. 

add év’ 76 aip. and in the blood, for and the blood. 

6,7 om. év 76 ovpavd...€v TH yn (NAB), in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost ; and these three are one, And 
there are three that bear witness in earth. 

9 ore (NAB), that, for jv, which. 

10 av7@ or aire for éavrd, 

II 0 Geos yuty (B), for nuiy o eds. 

13 Wva...aidvioy, Tots muot....deod (N*B) for tots mor....6c00, ta 
aidvioy, that ye may know that ye have eternal life, even unto 
you that believe on the name of the Son of God, for unto 
you...God, that ye may...life. 

om. Kai iva mot. eis 70 dv. TOD viod Tod Heod (NAB), and that 
ye may believe on the name of the Son of God. 

15 6 éay for 6 av. : 

am abrod (NB) for rap’ avrod. 

18 typet atrov (A*B), keepeth him, for rypet éavrdv, keepeth 
himself. 

20 ywookouev (SAB) for ywookwper. 

om. 7 (NAB), 

21 éaurd (N*B) for éavrovs. 

om, ‘Apyv (SAB), 


AM DDCAN XX1 


To these may be added a few variations which are more or less 
probable : 


iL 2 pdvev (B) for povor. 
IO ovK éorw év avrg (order) (NAC), 
25 vuiv (B) for ypiv. 
29 add xal rds (NAC). 


ill, 7 masdia (AC) rexvia, 

23 miotevwmev (NAC) for mucrevowper. 
Iv. 2 éAnAvbévar (B) for édyAvOora. 

3 Aver for px) Omodoye?. . 

v. 6 pove (B) for povor. 

In v. 10 it may be questioned whether 6 px) murevwv should not 
stand absolutely, 76 Geo and 76 vid being two attempts to define the 
sense. 

It will be seen that there is in the majority of cases a clear Superior- 
preponderance if not a complete agreement of the most ancient es 
Greck MSS. for the reading adopted. The mass of later Greek “ent text. 
MSS. give in most cases the reading which is rejected, but not 
unfrequently they are fairly divided between the rival readings 
(2g. i. 4, 7; 13, 23, 243 UL 1, 13,-26;. dc.);. «The reading of the 
most ancient Greek MSS. is generally supported by important 
representatives of the early versions and by some later MSS. But 
in a very few cases a reading is taken on small ancient authority 
alone which would be inadequate if the reading were considered 
by itself (iv. 10, 15; v. 5). 

But not to enter now into the details of evidence it will be 
evident upon a consideration of the contexts that the most ancient 
reading gives in very many cases that shade of colouring to the 
passage which at once approves itself to be original (¢.g. i. 7; ii. 7, 

19, 27; iii. 1, 2, 5, 143 iv. 3, 19; v. 6, 18). In other cases the 
most ancient reading easily explains the origin of the recent reading 
while the converse change is unintelligible (e.g. i 23; v.13; see 


also i 4)-65/ii-4, 13, 18, 20, 24, 27, 25 salle sy hogs 2 NO) een 


Xxll TEXT. 
one place only (iv. 20) does the reading of the more recent type of 
Greek MSS. appear at first sight to be intrinsically more likely. 
The variants offer good examples of conflate readings (ii. 15 rov 
Gcod Kat marpés; comp. 3 John 12 t70 airs Tis éxkAnoias kal THs 
adnbeias) ; of omissions by homeeoteleuton (ii. 27 £.; iv. 6, 213; v. 2£; 
and especially ii. 23); of the addition and omission of the final n, 
represented by a line over the vowel (ii. 1 3, 14); of ttacism (iv. 2). 
Thetextof The text of B is, as elsewhere, of paramount excellence, It 
ea ee: appears to be in error in very few cases : 
i, 2 +687 éwpdxapev. 
ii, 14 70 am’ apyijs. 
25 vplv, comp. iii, I. 
27 xdpio pa. 
iii, 21 exeu. 
_ Some of the readings which it gives.are more or less doubtful : 
ii, 2 pévev, Comp. v. 6. 
14 Om. Tod Oeod. 
24 om, év before ré-ratpi, _ 


‘ ‘ 
a 


27 aXXd for GAN os. a oS 
29 om. Kai. = 


iii, 15 éavrod for adrod. — 


THT. XX 


lil, 5 om. yudv AB 13 lat. vg syr. hl me. 
Ig om. xat (1°) AB lat. vg syr. hl me. 
mv xapdiav A*B syr. vg the. 
21 om. yudv (1°) AB 13. 
om. yay (2°) BO. 
iv. 30m. Xp. eva. éX. AB lat. vz me, 
12 &y nly éotiv NB. 
19 om. avrov AB (the). 


20 ov dvvarat NB syr. hl the. 


v. I om. xai (2°) B 13 (lat. vg) the. 
2 wo.dpev B lat. vg syr me the. 
18 avrov A*B. 


(iv. 21 is not a case in point.) 


The text of & contains many errors some of which remain un- Thetextof 


corrected, and not a few peculiar false readings : Sa ee 


: a? Te Wis. / 
i, 3 6 akyK. Kat éwp. Kat amrayyeAd, 
5 7 atayyedas corrected to 7 ayamy tis émayyeXéas. 
ii. 3 dvdagwper (1° m.). 
4 Om. &y TovTo. 
& 
4 aX. TOD Geod. 
8 aX. kal ev. 
Q pcay, WevoTys éorw Kal ev 7. OK. 
13 70 zovnpov. Comp. v. 8 Tov ad.; V. I. 
> / ° 
24 axykdare (twice). 
> ae NOS: Cee be 
ev TO 7. Kal ev TO VI, 
26 radra dé. 
27 mvevua (1° m.). 
adnOys. 
-28 om, Kal v0v...avTo. 
> al > rate > an 
éy TH Tap. a. amr avrov, 
iii, 5 oidaper. 
> 4 2 a A 
ovK €, ev avTa. 


14 peraBeBykey. 


xxiv AYR We 
21 adeAgol. 


22 airwucba, 
iv, 2 ywuoKoper. 
3 Ore akyK. OTe. 
op. Inoobv xéptov. Comp. t Cor. xii. 3. 
8 om. 6 p7) ay....Oedv (1* m.): om. Tov 6. (8°). 
9 fadpev. 
17 pel? nudy év nptv, 
TH ayary THS Kp. 
eoopcba.. 


20 om. 6TL. 


v. 1 70 yeyevvypevov. Comp. v. 20; il. 13. 
7 ol Tpets. 
9 THY papt. TOU Geod (1* m.). 
10 guapripyker. . 


OUK érioTEUKeEV. 


| 20 70 adnOwov (1* m.). ‘ : 
In several cases it has false ae in common with A an : 
with C respectively : ee ae 
en | eap aaa ae 
es, iii, 21 add jpdy after karaywsaxy, cael a 
, a ; ‘ Ba kal HENS, oS svat. Ne 4 : e : 


TEXT. 

i. 6 éav + yap. 

7 per avrod (some lat), 
li, 2 éor. id. lat. vg. 

8 oud. 

év avr. ad. 
27 om. kai before xabus. 

iil. 20 om. dre 2°, lat. vg me the. 


> A 
23 T@ ov. adrov ‘I. X. 


iv. 6 év rovrw lat. vg me the. 
7 add rov Gedy. 
8 od ywdoKen. 
10 éxetvos for avtos. 
15 OpoAdoyy. — 
16 miorevomev tisk vg) me. 
19 add ovy lat. vg. 
6 Geos for avrds lat. vg. 
21 aro Tod Geod lat. vg. = 


v. 6 rvedpare for aiparu 
10 add rod Oeod lat. vg me. — fe 
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XXV1 TEXT. 
In several places it gives a correction which was adopted widely : 
i. 3 om. 66. 
5 emayyedia, 
ii. 4 0m, Oru 
iii. 14 add rov adeAdor. 
The Latin The Vulgate Latin Version is for the most part very close to 
Vulgate. +16 early Greek text. It represents however in some cases readings 
which are not now noted from Greek MSS. : 
ii. 1 sed et st: ai éav dé (Did). 
12 remittuntur (¢ adiovrar). 
iii. 17 qui habuerit ; om. 5é ~ 
iv. 3 qui solvit (ve) Jesum Christum. | 
hic est antichristus, quod. 
4 eum: avrov. 
16 caritate + Dev. 
vy. 6 Christus for 76 rvedpa. 
4 unum sunt for cis 70 &v eiow. 
9 test. Dei + quod majus est. 


15 et scimus (N*A omit Kat éav). i a “2 ae 
a ‘- a “Kh 
Other readings are preserved in some ine copies 
ii, 10 im nobis non est. sear F ei 


TEXT. XXV11 
iv. 3 nune tam in mundo est. 
12 vidit umquam. 
17 nobiscum caritas. 
In three places ‘ sicwt est’ represents ws, xaOus, i. 7; ill. 3, 7. 
Variations in other passages may be simply due to interpretation : 


1. 4 scripsimus, ii. 18 nunc autem, id. 20 sed vos, iii. 19 suademus, 
iy. 20 videt (2). 

The peculiarities of interpretation in the following places are 
worthy of remark. Many of them are touched upon afterwards ; 

is 3 w...s0t, 


ll. 2 pro totius mundi [peccatis]. 
16 conc. carnis est...que non est. 


21 non...guast ignorantibus...sed quasi scientibus.. .. 


iii. 1 wt nominemur et simus. 


Io gui non est wstus. 
14 translati sumus. 
Vv. 4 que vincit. 
15 guas postulamus. 
16 petit. 
18 generatio det (1 4 yévvyots Tod Geot). 


20 ut cognoscamus...ut simus. 


But caution is necessary in constructing the Greek text which 
the version represents. The same words are not always rendered 
in the same way in like contexts. Thus zapdyera: is rendered 
transierunt in ii. 8 and transibit (transit) (though both forms may 
possibly represent transit) in ii. 173; typeiv is rendered in three 
consecutive verses by observare, custodire, servare (ii. 3, 4, 5); pas 
is rendered by dua (i. 5,73 ii. 9), and by lumen (ii. 7, 10); yevooko- 
pev in the same connexion is translated scimus (ii. 3, 5, 18 ; iii, 24), 


cognoscimus (iil. 19; iv. 6; v. 2), and intellegimus (iv. 13). 


XxvVill 


Titles in 
MSS. 


The title 
Catholic. 


TITLE. 


II. TITLE. 


In Cod. Vat. B and Cod. Alex. A the title is simply “Iwavov 
(-cvvov) a, Of John 1. In Cod. Sin. & this is further defined 
I. émutohy a, The first Epistle of John; and in Cod. Angelicus I 
(sec. IX.) it becomes émioroAy KaboAruKy Tod aylov aroardXov 'I., The 
Catholic Epistle of the holy Apostle John; while Cod. Porphyr. P 
(sec. 1X.) gives “I. rod edayyeAvorod Kal droo[roAov émiatoi}] a, The 
first Epistle of John the Evangelist and Apostle. 

One heading from a later MS. (f**) is worth quoting: Bpov7is 
vids “I. rade xpioriavoicw, A son of thunder [saith] these things to 
Christians. 

The Epistle is commonly spoken of as érictod;) Kafodixy, ‘a 
catholic, general, epistle.’ The meaning of the epithet is well given 
by Cicumenius (see. x.). Kafodixal A€yovtar adrat ofovel eyxv«duor. 
Od yap apwpirpévans Over Evi 7} TOAEL ws 0 Getos Tladdos, otoy “Pwpat- 
ots 7) Kopw@iows, tporpuvel tavtas tas ériotoAds 0 TGv ToLOUTwWY TOD 
kupiov pabytrav Olacos, adAd Kafodov tots Tiatols, Aree “Tovdacous Tots 
év rH Suacropa, ws kat o Heérpos, } Kal raor tots trod TV adtyy riotw 
Xpioriavois teAXovow (Pref ad Comm. in Ep. Jac.). 

The word occurs in this connexion from the close of the second 
century onwards. Thus Clement of Alexandria (Strom. tv. c. 15, 
§ 99, p. 606 P.) speaks of the letter contained in Acts xv. 23 ff. as 
9 emistohy yy Kabodicn tév drootédov drdvTwr...diaxopicbeica eis 
tovs muotovs... Origen uses the epithet of the First Epistle of St Peter 
(cf. Euseb. H. #. vi. 25), 1 John, Jude (in the Latin translation), 
and of the (apocryphal) letter of Barnabas (c. Cels, 1. 63). So also 
the word is used of letters with a general application (though spe- 
cially addressed) which made no claim to canonical authority (Euseb. 
H., E#. iv. 23; comp. v. 18). 


In this sense the word was appropriately applied to the lotions 


of James, 1 Peter, 1 John, which formed the centre of the collection _ 


of non-Pauline Epistles. It was then extended to 2 Peter and J ude, 


AN EADTB ATE XxIx 


which are perfectly general in their address; and so (less accurately) 
to 2, 3 John, which were taken in close connexion with 1 John. 
By a singular error the group of letters was called in the later The title 


- ; . : -_, Canonical. 
Western Church ‘canonical’ (canonicw) in place of ‘catholic.’ F 


Junilius (¢ A.D. 550) had spoken of the letters of James, 2 Peter, 
Jude, 2, 3 John as added by very many to the collection of Canonical 
books (que apostolorum Canonice nuncupantur). Cassiodorus fol- 
lowing shortly afterwards adopted the epithet apparently as a pecu- 
lar title of the whole group (de inst. div. Litt. 8), though he extends 
it also to the whole collection of apostolic epistles. From him it 
passed into common use in this limited sense (comp. Decr. Gelas. 
§ 6 wv. Ul. Hist. of N. T. Canon, p. 572). 


Til. FORM. 


In catalogues of the Books of the New Testament the writing The 
is always called a ‘letter,’ but the question arises In what sense can oe 
specific 
marks of 
tained in it of person or place: there is no direct trace of the @ letter; 


it be so called? It has no address, no subscription ; no name is con- 


author, no indication of any special destination. In these respects 
it is distinguished from the Epistle of St James and from the 
Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Hebrews, which come nearest 
to it. The Epistle of St James ends abruptly, but it has a formal 
‘salutation. The Epistle to the Ephesians has a salutation, though 
it is probable that in different copies the names of different 
churches were inserted, and it has a formal close: the Epistle 
to the Hebrews has a formal close with several personal details. 
The writing of St John is destitute of all that is local or special. 

But while this is so, the writing is'at the same time instinct but is full 
from first to last’ with intense personal feeling. The author is not jes ae 
dealing with abstractions but with life and living men. He is si 
bound to them and they to him: the crown of his joy and their 
joy is the fulness of their faith (i, a He appeals to them as. 


XXX 


A Pas- 
toral. 


The au- 
thorship 
insepara- 
ble from 
that of the 
Gospel, 


FORM, 


one who is acquainted both with their position and with their 


history (ii. 12 ff.). 


He speaks in teaching and in counsel with the directness of 


personal experience (i. 1 ff.). He has a clear view of the dangers 


and of the strength of those whom he addresses (ii. 12 ff. ; 7, 22, 27 ; 


ii, 2)-03 £.; iv. 1, 4 f£; v.13, 18.4), Batrall individual relation- 


ship and sympathy is seen in the light of a fellowship spiritual and 


eternal to which it is contributory. 


Thus perhaps we can best look at the writing not as a Letter 


ealled owt by any particular circumstances, but as a Pastoral 


addressed: to those who had been 


carefully trained and had lived 


long in the Faith; and, more particularly, to those who were 


familiar either with the teaching contained in the Fourth Gospel 
or with the record itself. The substance of the Gospel is a com- 
mentary on the Epistle: the Epistle is (so to speak) the condensed 
moral and. practical application of the Gospel. 


IV. AUTHORSHIP, DATE, PLACE OF WRITING. 


The question of the authorship of the Epistle cannot be dis- 
cussed as an isolated question. The writing is so closely connected 
with the Fourth Gospel in vocabulary, style, thought, scope, that 
these two books cannot but be regarded as works of the same author 
(see § viii), The proofs which are given elsewhere to establish 
the fact that the Fourth Gospel was written by the Apostle 
St John extend to the Epistle also. Every paragraph of the 
Epistle reveals to the student its underlying dependence upon the 


record preserved in the Gospel. 


The teaching which it conveys 


is in every part the outcome of the life which is quickened by the 
Evangelist’s witness to Christ. It is not that the author of the 


1 The arguments which haye been 
alleged to support the opinion that the 
Books were by different authors, do 
not seem to me to need serious exami- 


mation. They could not be urged if 


the books were not detached from life 
and criticised without regard to their 

main characteristics. Huther has ex- 

amined them in detail. inl. § 3. 


AUTHORSHIP, DATE, PLACE OF WRITING. bec) 


Epistle directly uses the materials contained in the Gospel: he 
has found in them his starting-point and his inspiration, but at 
once he goes on to deal independently with problems which are 
before him. 

A single illustration will suffice to shew the general relations The con- 
of the two Books. Let any one compare the Introduction to the Rimceh 
Gospel (John i. 1—18) with the Introduction to the Epistle (1 John eee wae 
i, I—4), and it will be seen how the same mind deals with the 2° of ex- 


ternal de- 
same ideas in different connexions. No theory of conscious imita- pendence. 
tion can reasonably explain the subtle coincidences and differences 
in these two short crucial passages. And here a close comparison 
can be fairly made, because the Evangelist writes in this case not 
as a narrator of the Lord’s words, but im his own person’. 
It may be added that the writer of the Epistle speaks through- 
out with the authority of an apostle. He claims naturally and 
simply an immediate knowledge of the fundamental facts of the 
Gospel (i. 1; iv. 14), and that special knowledge which was pos- 
sessed only by the most intimate disciples of the Lord (i. 1 é’yAady- 
caper). : 
But while the two writings are thus closely connected, there is The rela- 


Pa : : tive dat 
no sufficient evidence to determine the relative dates of the Epistle OF lies 


f Books un- 


and of the Gospel as written. The difference in the treatment of (oi, 


common topics and in the use of common language leads to no 
certain conclusion, Such variations are sufficiently accounted for 
by the different nature of the two writings; and there is every 
reason to believe that the Fourth Gospel was shaped by the Apostle 
in oral teaching long before it was published or committed to 
writing. It can only be said with confidence that the Epistle pre- 
supposes in those for whom it was composed a familiar acquaintance 
with the characteristic truths which are preserved for us in the 
Gospel. 
The conclusion as to the authorship of the Epistle which is External 


evidence. 
obtained from internal evidence is supported by external evidence 


1 Compare also i. 3 f., v. 13 with John xx. 31. See § ix. - 


. 
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as strong as the circumstances allow us to expect. It was used by 
Papias (Euseb. H. Z. ut. 39), by Polycarp (ad Phil. c. 7), and by 
Irenzus, the disciple of Polycarp (11. 16, 18). It is mentioned in 
the Muratorian fragment ‘as received in the Catholic Church,’ ac- 
cording to the more probable rendering, or as ‘reckoned among 
the Catholic Epistles.’ It was included in the oldest Versions of 
the East (Syriac) and West (Latin). It was quoted by the earliest 
fathers of Africa and Alexandria, whose writings have been pre- 
served, Tertullian and Clement; and till recent times was ‘ univer- 
sally acknowledged’ (Euseb. H, #. 111. 25 ; Hieron. de virr. ill. 9). 

Probably There is no direct evidence to shew, when and where it was 

en at Written. The circumstances of the Christian Society point clearly 

Ephesus. to a late date, and this may be fixed with reasonable likelihood in 
the last decade of the first century. The later years of St John 
were spent at Ephesus ; and, in the absence of any other indication, 
it is natural to suppose that it was written there. 

The specific form of false teaching which is directly ocd eae 
in the Epistle (iv. 3) suggests the same conclusion. Cerinthus, 
who is known to have maintained it, taught in Asia Minor at the 
end of the first century, and is placed by tradition in immediate 
connexion with St John (comp. § vi). | 


V. DESTINATION. 


a This being so, it seems to follow that the writing was addressed 
of Asiatio primarily to the circle of Asiatic Churches, of which Ephesus was 
the centre, Universal tradition and such direct evidence as there is 
from Asiatic writings alike confirm this view. Nor is there any 
evidence against it, for the strange statement which gained currency 
through Augustine (Quest. Zvang. 11. 39) that the Epistle was ad- 


dressed ‘to the Parthians’ (epistola ad Parthos) is obviously a 


blunder, and is wholly unsupported by any independent authority*. 


1 Superseripti Johannis duas in 
eatholica (all. catholicis) habentur. 
Comp. Hist. of N. T. Canon, p. 537. 


2 In one Latin MS., referred to by 
Sabatier, the Epistle is said to bear 
the title, Epistola ad Sparthos. This 
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VI. CHARACTER. 


The exact destination of the Letter is however of no real The Book 
moment, The colouring is not local but moral; and it offers a Reve 
vivid picture of a Christian Society which is without parallel in the see 
N ew Testament. The storm which St Paul foretold in his Pastoral 
Epistles (2 Tim. iii. 1; iv. 3), and in his address to the Ephesian 
elders (Acts xx. 29 f.), had broken over the Church. Jerusalem 
had been destroyed. The visible centre of the Theocracy had been 
removed, The Church stood out alone as the Body through which the 
Holy Spirit worked among men, And in correspondence with this 
change the typical form of trial was altered. Outward dangers were 
overcome. The world was indeed perilous; but it was rather by 
its seductions than by its hostility. There is no trace of any recent 
or impending persecution, Now the main temptations are from 
within. Perhaps a period of tranquillity gave occasion for internal 
dissensions as well as for internal development. 

Two general characteristics of the Epistle are due to this change 
in the position of the Church. On the one side the missionary work 
of the Society no longer occupies a first place in the Apostle’s 
thoughts ; and on the other, the topics of debate are changed. 

At first sight there is something almost unintelligible in the The world 
‘tone in which St John speaks of ‘the world.’ es 
out wonder and without sorrow. For him ‘love’ is identical with 


‘love of the brethren.’ 


He regards it with- 


The difficulty however disappears when his 


has led to the conjecture that it was 
originally epistola ad Sparsos (comp. 
1 Pet. i. 1). It is however more pro- 
bable that the title is a corruption of 
mpos mapbévovs. Ina fragment of the 
Latin translation of the Outlines of 
Glement of Alexandria, it is said: 
secunda Johannis epistola que ad 
virgines scripta simplicissima est (p. 
toro P.); and a late cursive MS. (62) 
has for the subscription of the second 


Epistle, I. 8 mpds IdpAovs. This title — 


may easily have been extended to the 


Uitte XIV) © 


first Epistle, and then misinterpreted. 
So Cassiodorus extends the title ad 
Parthos to ‘the Epistles of St John 
generally: Epistole Petri ad gentes 
...Johannis ad Parthos (de instit. div. 
Bede’s statement that 
‘Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria,’ 
was ‘among the many ecclesiastical 
writers who affirm that it was written 
to the Parthians’ (Prol. super vit. 
Canon. Epp.), cannot be accepted with- 


out corroborative evidence. 
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point of sight is realised. According to his view, which answers 
to the eternal order of things, the world exists indeed, but more as 
a semblance than as a reality. It is overcome finally and for ever. 
It is on the point of vanishing. This outward consummation is in 
God’s hands, And over against ‘the world’ there is the Church, 
the organised Christian society, the depository of the Truth and 
the witness for the Truth. By this therefore all that need be done 
to proclaim the Gospel to those without is done naturally and 
effectively in virtue of its very existence. It must overcome the 
darkness by shining. There is therefore no need for eager exhorta- 
tion to spread the word. St Paul wrote while the conflict was 
undecided. St John has seen its close. 

The Jew- This paramount office-of the Church to witness to and to embody 


ish - . : : 
avers the Truth, concentrated attention upon the central idea of its mes- 


closed. sage in itself and not in its relation to other systems. The first 
controversies which fill the history of the Acts and St Paul’s 
Epistles are over. There is no trace of any conflict between ad- 
vocates of the Law and of the Gospel, between champions of works 
and faith. The difference of Jew and Gentile, and the question of . 
circumcision, have no place in the composition. The names them- 
selves do not occur (yet see 3\John 7). There is nothing even to 
shew to which body the readers originally belonged, for v. 2t cannot 
The main be confined to a literal interpretation. The main questions of 


question 


that of the debate are gathered round the Person and Work of the Lord. On 
Person of . 
Christ, | the one side He was represented as a mere man (Ebionism): on 
. the other side He was represented as a mere phantom (Docetism) : 
a third party endeavoured to combine these two opinions, and sup- 
posed that the divine element, Christ, was united-with the man 
Jesus at His Baptism and. left Him. before the Passion (Cerinth- 
ianism). 
The Epistle-gives no evidence that St-John. had to contend with 
Ebionistic error, The false teaching with which he deals is Docetic — 
Docetism. and specifically Cerinthian.. In: respect of the Docetic heresy gene- - 
rally Jerome’s words are striking: apostolis adhuc in seculo super- 


stitibus, adhuc apud Judeam Christi sanguine recenti, phantasma 


a" 
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Domini corpus asserebatur (Dial. adv. Lucifer. § 23). Ignatius 
writes against it in urgent language : 
Ad Trall. 9, 10, Kwpd@yte otv drav vty xwpts “Inood Xpiorod 
A “a , fh lel Lal 
Aahy tis, ToD ex yévouvs Aavid, tod ek Mapias, ds dAyOds eyevvijOn, 
” , \ »” > A an 
epayey Te Kat errev, GANIDs ew On ext ILovriov IwWarov, ddybas 
> / \ > a a a 
eoravpiy Kal ameJavev...ds Kat adnOads yyépOn dad vexpav...Bi 8é, 
hd X\ ” m” tat 
womrep TwWes aHeor OvTes...Aéyovow TO SoKeiv werovOévat adtov adrot 
4 a 
TO Ooxely ovtes, eyo Ti Sédepar ; 
CY. > Lal A 
Ad Smyrn. 2, adyfas erabev ws xat adyPas avéornoe éavrdv* 
> 7 Shor ee, hé \ ~ ce ea) , > \ 
ovx worep amiotot Ties A€yovtw TO Soxety airov rerovOévat, adtor 
\ a ” 
70 Ooxetv ovres. Comp. ce. I, 5, 12. 
e , 
Ad Ephes. 7, «is iatpos éotw, capkixds te Kal mvevpatiKos, yevvy- 
A ‘ > , > ‘\ / , 
TOS Kal ayévyynTos, €v TapKt yevopevos Oeds, ev Gavatw Lun adrynOwwy, Kat 
ex Mapias kat éx Oeot tpatov rabyros Kal tore awaOys. Comp. c. 18. 
So also Polycarp : 
: a Sea x r,e a ; 
Ad Phil. ¢. 7, was yap os av pn oporoyy “Incotv Xpiotov év capkt 
2. Y bg > , y > 3 Se: x \ ¢ a \ , A 
eAnAvfevat avtixpiotos €ort’ Kal Os av py OmoAoyH TO papTipLoy Tov 
atavpov ex Tov SiaBoXov éori’. 


Cerin- 
thianism. 


Trenzeus characterises in particular the opinions of Cerinthus 
very clearly: [Cerinthus] Jesum subjicit non ex Virgine natum, 
impossibile enim hoc ei visum est; fuisse autem eum Joseph et 
Marie filium...et plus potuisse justitia et prudentia et sapientia pre 
omnibus, et post baptismum descendisse in eum Christum ab ea 
principalitate que est super omnia...in fine autem revolasse iterum 
Christum de Jesu, et Jesum passum esse et resurrexisse: Christum 
autem impassibilem perseverasse existentem spiritalem’*. 


Against 


-In the presence of these false views St John unfolds the Truth, 
” this false 


1 The so-called ‘Gospel according 
to Peter’ is said to have favoured their 
views (Serapion, ap. Euseb. H. EL. 
VI. 12). 

2 Tren. adv. her. 1. 26. 1. Comp. 
Epiph. Her. xxvi.1. For the story 
of St John’s refusal to be under the 
game roof with Cerinthus, see Iren. 
ap. Euseb. H. E. tv. 14 (Iren. adv. 
her. 11. 3. 4, on the authority of 
Polycarp). It is strange that either 


St John or Cerinthus should have 
visited the baths at Ephesus. This 
difficulty however was not felt by 
Ireneus. The Christology of Nes- 
torianism pressed to its logical con- 
sequences is not distinguishable, as it 
appears, from that of Cerinthus. The 
more extreme Docete regarded the 
manifestation of the Lord as being in 
appearance’ only (favracla), like the 
Theophanies in the Old Testament. 
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teaching 
St John 
proclaims 
again the 
Gospel 


as the old 
Truth. 


The letter 
specially 
applicable 
at, present 
from its 
circum- 
stances, 
and 


from its 
teaching. 
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not in the form of argument but of announcement. He declares 
that Jesus Christ has come (iv. 2), and is coming (2 Ep. 7) in the 
flesh (comp. v. 6). He shews that the denial of the Incarnate Son 
is practically the denial of the Father, the denial of God (ii. 22; 
y. 20). It is the rejection of that power by which alone true life 
is possible through a divine fellowship (i. 2 f.). 

But in insisting on these truths St John disclaims all appear- 
ance of bringing forward new points. His readers know implicitly 
all that he can tell them. He simply pleads that they should yield 
themselves to the guidance of the Spirit which they had received. 
So they would realise what in fact they already possessed (ii. 7, 24 ; 
iii, 11). Perhaps it may be inferred from the stress which St John 
lays on the identity of the original word with the teaching which 
he represented, that some had ventured to charge him also with 
innovation. Such an accusation would have superficial plausibility ; 
and the Epistle deals with it conclusively either by anticipation or 
in view of actual opponents, 

Thus this latest of the Epistles is a voice from the midst of the 
Christian Church revealed at last in its independence. Many who 
read it had, in all probability, grown up as Christians. A Christianity 
of habit was now possible. The spiritual circumstances of those to 
whom it was first sent are like our own. The words need no accom- 
modation to make them bear directly upon ourselves. 

And while the Christological errors which St John meets exist 
more or less at all times, they seem to have gained a dangerous 
prevalence now. Modern realism, which has found an ally in art, 
by striving to give distinctness to the actual outward features of 
the Lord’s Life, seems to tend more and more to an Ebionitic Christ- 
ology. Modern idealism, on the other hand, which aims at securing | 
the pure spiritual conception free from all associations of time and 
place, is a new Docetism. Nor would it be hard to shew that 
popular Christology is largely though unconsciously affected by 


. Cerinthian tendencies, The separation of Jesus, the Son of Man, 


from Christ, the Son of God, is constantly made to the destruction 
of the One, indivisible Person of our Lord and Saviour. We have~ 


— 
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indeed no power to follow such revelations of Scripture into sup- 
posed consequences, but our strength is to hold with absolute firm- 
ness the apostolic words as St John has delivered them to us. 


The teaching of St John in his Epistle thus turns upon the The facts 


: c ates f tk 
Person of Christ. Under this aspect it is important to observe that Gospel the 
Tees a. 2 . basis and 
it 1s intensely practical. St John everywhere presents moral ideas Soeteartie 


resting upon facts and realised in life. The foundation on which 2¢tion. 
conviction is based is historical experience (i. 1 ff.; iv. 14). This, 
as furnishing the materials for that knowledge which St John’s 
readers had ‘heard from the beginning,’ is set over against mere 
speculation (il. 24). Truth is never stated in a speculative form, but 
as a motive and a help for action. The writer does not set before 
his readers propositions about Christ, but the Living Christ Him- 
self for present fellowship. And yet while this is so, the Epistle 
contains scarcely anything in detail of Christ’s Life. He came in 
the flesh, ‘by water and blood;’ the Life was manifested ; He 
walked as we are bound to walk. He laid down His Life for us ; 
He is to be manifested yet again; this is all. There is no mention 
of the Cross or of the Resurrection. But Christ having died lives 
as our Advocate. (Compare Addit. Note on v. 6.) _ 

The apprehension of the.historical manifestation of the. Life of Intellec- 
Christ is thus pressed as the prevailing and sufficient motive for Sages 2 
godlike conduct; and at the same time mere right opinion, apart poet 
‘from conduct, is exposed in its nothingness.. Simply to.say, ‘ we 
have fellowship with God,’ ‘we are in, the light,’ we ‘know God,’ 
is shewn to be delusion if the corresponding action is.. wanting 
(i: 6, il. 9, ay 

The Epistle, as has been already said, comes from the midst of Wide 
the Christian Church to the members of the Church. It is the eee 
voice of an unquestioned teacher to disciples who are assumed to be ae 
anxious to fulfil their calling. In virtue of the circumstances of 
its composition it takes the widest range in the survey of the Gospel, 
and completes and harmonises the earlier forms of apostolic teaching. 
St John’s doctrine of ‘love’ reconciles the complementary doctrines 


of ‘faith’ and ‘works.’ His view of the primal revelation ‘that 
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which was from the beginning...concerning the word of life,’ places 
Judaism in its true position as part of the discipline of the world, 
and vindicates for Christianity its claim to universality. His doc- 
trine of ‘Jesus Christ come in flesh’ affirms at once the historical 
and the transcendental aspects of His Person. His exhibition of 
a present divine fellowship for man, issuing in a future transfigura- 
tion of man to the divine likeness, offers a view of life able to meet 
human weakness and human aspiration. 

Silence as Two other peculiarities of the Epistle seem to be due to the 


to Old ; : > mee : 
TV epanhaid same causes which determined this catholicity of teaching. Alone 


and eccle- 
siastical 


Ct Semacas letters and the Epistle to Philemon, it contains no quotations or 


of all the writings of the New Testament except the two shorter 


clear reminiscences of the language of the Old Testament (yet see 
iii, 12). And again, while the Christian Society is everywhere 
contemplated in its definite spiritual completeness, nothing is said 


on any detail of ritual or organisation, 


VII. OBJECT 


aa The object of the Epistle corresponds with its character,- It is 
10) e 
Epistle (as presented under a twofold form : 


of the 
oe) (i) i, 3, f. 6 Ewpaxapey Kal dxykoapev arayyéddNomev Kat duly, va 
positive. 


Kal vpets Kowwviay éxyte pel” yudv, Kat 7» Kowwvia dé 7 ypeTépa peta 
Tod Tarpos Kal pera TOV viod avTod “Incod Xpicrod’ Kat Tadta ypapopev 
npets vay Xapa Hudv (v. Ypav) 7 weTAnpwpevy. 

That which we have seen and heard declare we wnto you also, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us: yea, and our fellowship 
as with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ: and these 
things we write, that our joy may be fulfilled. 

(ii) Vv. 13 tara eypaya vpiv iva eldyre Sti Leni exere aidviov, Tois 
TioTevovow eis TO dvopa TOD Vviod Tov Hed. <3 

Lhese things have I written unto you, that ye may know that ye 2 


have eternal life, even unto you that believe on the name of the Son 
of God. : 
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With these must be compared the account given of the object of 
the Gospel ; 

(ii) John xx. 31 ratra 8€ yéyparra iva musredoyre bre “Inoots 
> \ « r \ ec eX a a ,¢ , \ ” > a 
€OTLY O Xptotos oO vlos TOU Geov, KQL LWQ TWLOTEVOVTES Conv EXNTE €V TT 
ovopate avros. 

But these are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God ; and that believing ye may have life in his name. 


There is a complete harmony between the three. The acceptance 
of the revelation of Jesus—the Son of man—as the Christ, the Son 
of God (iii), brings the power of life (ii), and this life is fellowship 
with man and with God in Christ (i), Life, in other words, life 
eternal, is in Christ Jesus, and is realised in all its extent in union 
with Him ; it is death to be apart from Him. 

The pursuit of such a theme necessarily involves the condem- 
nation and refutation of corresponding errors. But St John’s 
method is to confute the error by the exposition of the truth realised 
in life. His object is polemical only so far as the clear unfolding 
of the essence of right teaching necessarily shews all error in its 
real character. In other words St John writes to call out a welcome 
for what he knows to be the Gospel and not to overthrow this or 


that false opinion. 


VIII. STYLE AND LANGUAGE. 


The style of the Epistle bears a close resemblance to that of the General 
Ci resem- 
Gospel both in vocabulary and structure, There is in both the same pjance to 


emphatic repetition of fundamental words and phrases,—‘ truth,’ aa Bee 
‘love,’ ‘light, ‘in the light,’ ‘being born of God,’ ‘being’ or ‘abiding 
in God’—and the same monotonous simplicity of construction, 

The particles are singularly few, For example ydp occurs only pope 
three times: ii. 19; iv. 20; v. 3 (2 John 11; 3 John 3, 7); 6€ cles. 
nine times (about one-third of its average frequency); pév, re and ovv 


(3 John 8) do not occur at all (the last is twice wrongly in com- 
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mon text). The absence of ody is the more remarkable because it is 
the characteristic particle of the narrative of the Gospel, where 
St John seems to dwell on the connexion of facts which might be 
overlooked ; drt, ‘that’ and ‘because,’ is very frequent; and it is 


constantly found where yap might have been expected. 


The common particle of connexion is xaeé. This conjunction — 


takes its peculiar colour from the sentences which are thus added 
one to the other: e.g. i. 5; i. 33 and it is used not uncommonly 
when a particle of logical sequence might have been expected: e. g. 
ill, 3, 16. 

Very frequently the sentences and clauses follow one another 
without any particles: e.g. li. 22—24; Iv. 4—6; 7—I10; II—13. 
See also il. 5,6; 9, 103 lll. 23 4, 55 9,-TO. 

Sometimes they are brought into an impressive parallelism by 
the repetition of a clause : 

i. 6, 8, 1Q.(éay clrwpev). 


v. 18—20 (oldaper). 


These different usages are different adaptations of St John’s 
characteristic principle of composition: he explains and. develops 
his ideas by parallelism or (which answers to the same tone of 
thought) by antagonism. 

It is not of course maintained that this method of writing is the 
result of studied choice. It is, as far as we may presume to judge, 
the spontaneous expression of the Apostle’s vision of the Truth, 
opening out in its fulness before the eye of the believer, complete in 


its own majesty, requiring to be described and not to be drawn out 
by processes of reasoning. 


In this respect and generally it will be felt that the writing is 


thoroughly Hebraistic in tone, and yet it does not contain one quo- 
tation or verbal reminiscence from the Old Testament. 


Of significant verbal coincidences of language between the 


Epistles and Gospel the following may be noticed. The words are 


either exceptionally frequent in these writings or peculiar to them : 


xoopos (moral) (John i, ro note). 


STYLE. AND LANGUAGE. xh 
das (xt John i. 5 note), 


oKotla (cKdTos) (i. 6 note). 

favepody (i. 2 note). 2 

daivew (ii. 8 note). 

ewpaxévat (i. 1 note). 

Gedo bat (Gewpeiv only once in the Epistles: 1 John iii, 17 (John 

1. 14 note). 

@avaros (spiritual) (iii. 14 note). 

Lun aidvros (7 aidvos £., 7 & 1 ai.) (Add. note on v. 20). 

7 adnfea (i. 6 note). 

6 adyftvos Oeds (v. 20 note). 

TO rveda THS ayOeias (iv. 6 note). 

Haptupety, paprupta (i. 2 note). 

texvia (li. I note). 

qa.dia (il. 14 note). 

é povoyevns vios (Add, note on iv. 9). 

ayarav a\AnXovs, Tov adeAdor, Tovs ad. (ili, TI note). 
_vicay (ii. 13 note), | 

pévew, evar, év Tut (ii. 5 note). 

TV Woynv TiWévar (iii, 16 note). 

The frequent use of tva when the idea of purpose is not directly 

obvious ; and the elliptical use of add iva, are both characteristic of 


these books (iii. 11 ; ii. 19 notes). 
In addition to these verbal coincidences there are also larger Verbal co- 


coincidences of expression. Of these the most important are the Ese aYe 
following : Gospel. 
1 Epistte or Sr Jony. _GospEL or St JOHN. 
i. 2, 3 4 Lon edavepdy xai — iii 11 8 Ewpdkapey papre- 


éwpakapev Kal paptvpodmerv...d povpmer. 
Ewpakapev Kal cKnkoapLev day: 
yehAopev Kal piv. ; 

ae 4 Taira ypdpoper nets 
va 4 xXapa vuav 7H mem dy- 


xvi. 24 airetre Kal Aruperbe 
iva % xapa Spav 9} TetANpo- 
no peve HEV 7, : 3 2 035 
d 


W. 
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1 Epistie or St JouN. 

ii, 11 6 pucdy rev adehpov avrod 
..€v TH OKOTIO TepiTaTeEt kat 
ovK oldev Tob UTayeL 

id. 14 6 AS yos Tod Hod év Vptv 
peeve. 

id. 17 6 nowy 70 O&Anpa Tov 
Geod péver eis TOV alava. 


oes e hea) FA, Le eee: 
lll. 5 ApLAaPTLA (34 auT@ OUK €OTLY. 


id. 8 dx apxijs 0 SiaBodos apap- 
TAVel, : 
id. 13 pa) Oavpatere, adehdoi, 


a 


5 ee: G , 
€l PLOEL VMAS O KOO LOS. 


id. 14 olSapev OTe peta Be Br- 
pets a ’ > x 

Kapmev €x Too Gavarov eis THY 

Lonv bre dyardpev Tous adeAgovs. 


ad. 16 éxeivos vTep Hav 


| he poxiy avrov €OnKer. 


ids: 220 6 dy Sonia Aap Bavopev 


GosPEL oF St JOHN. 
xii. 35... 
6 repiratav év TH OKoTG OUK 
> at ie 
oldev Tod UTayel 
v. 38 Tov Aoyor avrod ouK ExeTE 
pévovta ev vuiv. 
viii. 35 0 vios 
, > ‘ Seas 
peeve eis Tov alava, 
Vili. 46 tis é& vudv edéyxer pe 


boris. ie 
TEPL ALapTLas ; 


viii, 44 éxeivos [6 SuaBodos| 


> , ke fal 
avOpwroxtévos fv az apxijs. 

xv. 18 

> e , a A , 
€1 0 KOTpMOS VPaS plioEL ywo- 


4 FX an con , 
OKETE OTL EME TPOTOV ULaV pMEpl- 


OnKEVs 


Vv. 24 0 Tov Noyov pov akovwv... 


petaBéBynKkev ex tod Oavatov 


eis THY Cun. 


> 55 ~ 


THY WuxyV pov rOnue we 


TOV TpoBaTwr. _ very 


“a 
q 


Vill. 29 ovK adjxéy pe povov 
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1 EpisrLE or St Joun. 

iv. 15 0s éay omodoynon ott 
3 wn “ 
Inoods [Xpioros] éotw 6 vids rod 
Geov, 
< \ > > al / ‘\ > A > 
0 Beds €v artd péever Kal aditos ev 
7® Gem. Comp. v. 16; iii. 24. 
td. 16 éyvwKapey Kal TeTLo- 


’ 
TEVKAMEYV, 


ad. 16 
c / : ia > f 3 a 6 A 
0 mévov év TH aydry ev TO Od 
peeve, 
9 
v. 4, f. avry éoriv 7 vixy 
e , XN re ec , 
Y ViKYTATa TOV KOO LOY, yf TloTIS 
nLOv. 
, > e Lal A , 
tis €OTW O VLKOV TOV KOGpOV... 
° c 4 nan lel , 
ad. 9 7 paptupia Tod Geod peilwv 
ee i kg 7 is aeeN ¢ , 
éoriv, OTL ality éotiv y papTtupia 
lol A 7 , ‘\ 
TOU Geod, OTL PELOAPTUPYKEV TeEptl 
TOU viov avTov. 
*. ean 
id. 20 dddwxey npiv dudvorav 
7 7 me ‘. > iA n 
iva ylyvweoKop,ev TOV adn OLvOV 
i é év TO adyOiwa, ev TO Vid 
kai éopev ev TO adyOud, év TO vie 
> fal A wn se , 
avrov | Iycot Xpiot@]. ovrds éo- 
\ ‘ A 
TW 0 dAnGwos Oeds, Kat Cw7 aid- 


VLOS. 
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vi. 56 O Tpwdywv peou THY oapka 


\ a e 
Kal TiVwWY ov TO ala 


> ry X , > \No> de 
€V €“Ol pever Kayw é€v avto. Comp. 
xiv. 293 
. , ‘ 

Vl. 69 wemltoTevKapev Kal 

eyvoKkamev. 
‘ ‘ 

XV. 10 éay Tas évtoAds prov TypY- 

onTE 
a ° ee 1 

pevette vty ayamy pov. Comp. 
U. Q peivare ev TH a. TH eH. 

XV. 33 Oapocire 


‘ A , 
€yo VEV(KNKG TOV KOT OV. 


” ° \ e a 
V. 32 addos éotiv o paptupev 
\ 9 a ‘ nh ¢ > / 2 
mept €“od Kat otda ort aAnIys eorw 
y papTupia nv papTupel rept emod. 
“* ca >. x c 8. 
Xviil. 3 avryn éotlv 4 aiwveos 
X 
fon 
7 A uy N / 
iva ytveoKwol o€ TOV povov 
Ny es la 
adnOivov Oeov Kat ov améoretras 


fol , 
*Incotv Xprotoy. 


IX. THE EPISTLES AND THE GOSPEL. , 


The last two passages (t John v. 20; John xvii. 3), which General 


Cea ‘ : elation 
have been quoted, illustrate vividly the relation between the oe the 
Epistles and the Gospel. Both passages contain the same funda- Po 


mental ideas: Eternal life is the progressive recognition (iva yws- Gospel. 
oxwor) of God ; and the power of this growing knowledge is given 


‘in His Son Jesus Christ. But the ideas are presented differently in 
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the two places. ‘The Gospel gives the historic revelation; the 
Epistle shews the revelation as it has been apprehended in the 
life of the Society and of the believer. 

This fundamental difference can be presented in another form. 
In the Epistle the aim of St John is to lay open what is the 
significance of the spiritual truths of the Faith for present human 
life. In the Gospel his aim is to make clear that the true human 
life of the Lord is a manifestation of divine love, that ‘Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God.’ Or, to put the contrast in an epigram- 
matic form, the theme of the Epistle is, ‘the Christ is Jesus’; the 
theme of the Gospel is, ‘Jesus is the Christ.’ In the former the 
writer starts from certain acknowledged spiritual conceptions and 
points out that they have their foundation in history and their 
necessary embodiment in conduct. In the latter he shews how the 
works and words of Jesus of Nazareth establish that in Him the 
hope of Israel and the hope of humanity was fulfilled. So it is 
that the Gospel is a continuous record of the unfolding of the 
‘glory’ of Christ. In the Epistles alone of all the books of the 
New Testament (except the Epistle to Philemon), the word ‘glory’ 
does not occur. Perhaps too it is significant that the word ‘ heaven’ 
also is absent from them, 

Several differences in detail in the topics or form of teaching 
in the books have been already noticed. These belong to the 
differences in the positions occupied by a historian and a preacher. 
The teaching of the Lord which St John has preserved was given, 
as He Himself said, ‘in proverbs’; through the experience of Christian 
life, the Spirit, ‘sent in His Name,’ enabled the Apostle to speak 
‘plainly’ (John xvi, 25). | 

Some other differences still require to be noticed. These also 
spring from the historical circumstances of the writing. The first 
regards the doctrine of ‘the Coming,’ ‘the Presence’ (9 mapovota) 
of Christ, In the Gospel St John does not record the eschato-— 
logical discourses of the Lord—they had found their first fulfilment 


‘when he wrote—and he preserves simply the general promise of a. 


‘Coming’ (xiv. 3; xxi. 22).. By the side of these he records the 
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references to the ‘judgment’ (v. 28 f.), and to ‘the last day’ (vi. 
40, 44). In the Epistle he uses the term ‘the Presence’ (ii. 28), 
which is found in all the groups of New Testament writings, and 
speaks of a future ‘manifestation’ of the Ascended Christ (leo: 
ii. 2). As He ‘came in flesh’ (iv. 2), so He is still ‘coming in 
flesh’ (2 John 7). And the importance of this fact is pressed in 
its spiritual bearing. By denying it ‘ Antichrists’ displayed their 
real nature. They sought ‘to substitute a doctrine for a living 
Saviour. 

St John’s treatment of the present work of Christ stands in The Ad- 
close connexion with this view of His future work, As the Holy Cha 
Spirit is sent to believers as their Advocate on earth, so He is 
their Advocate with the Father in heaven (c._ii..2).. The. two 
thoughts are complementary ; and the heavenly advocacy of Christ 
rests upon His own promise in the Gospel (John xiv. 13 f.), though 
it must not be interpreted as excluding the Father’s spontaneous 
love (John xvi. 26 f.). 

The exposition of the doctrine of ‘ propitiation’ and ‘cleansing’ The doc- 


trine of 
which is found in the Epistle (c. ii. 2; iv. 10 thacpos; 1. 7, 9 Kaba- Propitia- 


pitev) is an application of the discourse at Capernaum (see especially Boe 
John vi. 51,56 f.); and it is specially remarkable that while the 
thoughts of the discourse are used, nothing is taken from the lan- 
guage. So again the peculiar description of the spiritual endowment 

of believers as an ‘unction’ (ypiopa, c. ii, 20) perfectly embodies 
the words in John xx. 21 bie the disciples are in a true sense 
‘Christs’ in virtue of the Life of ‘the Christ’ cl ohn xiv. Tg; comp. 
Apoc. i. 6). Once more, the cardinal phrase ‘porn of God? (c. ii. 

29, &c.), which occurs in the introduction to the Gospel (i. 13), but 
not in the record of the Lord’s words, shews in another example 
how the original language of the Lord was wee under the guidance 

of the Spirit to fullest use. 

Tt seems scarcely necessary to remark that such differences be- These 


differences 
tween the Epistles and the Gospel are not only not indicative of any shew the 


difference of authorship, but on the contrary furnish a strong proof ed of 


that they are the products of one mind, The Epistles give later 
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growths of common and characteristic ideas. No imitator of the 
Gospel could have combined elements of likeness and unlikeness in 
such a manner; and on the other hand, the substance of the Gospel 
adequately explains the more defined teaching of the first Epistle. 
The one writing stands to the other in an intelligible connexion of 
life. 


Meso LAIN. 


No plan Tt is extremely difficult to determine with certainty the structure 

can be eee : : 

complete. Of the Hpistle. No single arrangement is able to take account of 
the complex development of thought which it offers, and of the 
many connexions which exist between its different parts. The 
following arrangement, which is followed out into detail in the 
notes, seems to me to give on the whole the truest and clearest view 


of the sequence of the exposition. 
Outline INTRODUCTION. 
followed. Pe es . 
The facts of the Gospel issuing in fellowship and joy (i. I—4). 
A, THE PROBLEM OF LIFE AND THOSE TO WHOM IT IS PRO- 
POSED (i. 5—ii. 17). 
I. The Nature of God and the consequent relation of 
man to God (i. 5—10). 


II. The remedy for Sin and the sign that it is effectual 


(ii. 1—6). 
III. Obedience in love and light in actual life (ii, 
7—I1). 


IV. Things temporal and eternal (ii. 12—17). 


B. THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD WITHOUT AND 
WITHIN (ii, 18—iv. 6). 
I. The revelation of Falsehood and Truth (ii. 18—29). 
If. The children of God and. the children of the Devil 
(iii, 1—12). 
III. Brotherhood in Christ and the hatred of the world 
(iti. 13—24). 
IV. -The rival. spirits of Truth and Error (iv. 1—6). 
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C. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: THE VICTORY OF FAITH (iv. 7—v. 21). 
I. The spirit of the Christian life: God and Love (iv. 
7—21). 
II. The power of the Christian life: the Victory and 
Witness of Faith (v. 1—12). 
III. The activity and confidence of the Christian life : 
Epilogue (v. 13—21). 
The thought of a fellowship between God and man, made possible ae 
and in part realised in the Christian Church, runs through the whole o. 
Epistle. From this it begins: Our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with His Son, Jesus Christ (i. 3). In this it closes: we are in 
Him that is True, in His Son Jesus Christ (¥. 20). 


In the additional Notes I have endeavoured to illustrate the Systema- 
tic illus- 


main points in the development of this thought. These notes when tration of 
taken in proper order will serve as an introduction to the study of paseeel 


the doctrine of St John. For this purpose they are most con- 


veniently grouped in the following manner : 


I. THe Doctrine oF Gop. 
The idea of God : note on iv. 8; comp. iv. 12. 
The Divine Name: 3 John 7. 
The Holy Trinity : v. 20. 
The Divine Fatherhood : i. 2. 

II. Tse poctrine or Friuire Berne. 

Creation : note on li. 17. 
God and man: ii. 9. 
The nature of man: 11. I9. 
The Devil: ii. 13. 
Sin: 1.9; comp. v. 16. 
The world (note on Gospel of St John i. ro). 
Antichrist : ii, 18. 

TII. Tue pocrrine or REDEMPTION AND CONSUMMATION. 
The Incarnation : note on iil. 5. 
The titles of Christ: iii. 23; comp. iv. 9; v. I. 


Propitiation : il. 2, 


1 she 
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~The virtue of Christ’s Blood : i. 7. 

~ Divine Sonship: iii. zr. | ; 
The titles of believers : iil. wis 
~ Eternal Life: v. 20. 


__. For St John’s view of the oe of Beliet I may he. piel to 
refer to what I have said in regard to his teaching on ‘the Truth, “3 
_ ‘the Light, ; wake Meee in the Introduction to the Ae pp. 
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the Introduction to the first Epistle, § 1 (including the MSS. 


I. TEXT. 


Tue authorities for the text of the Epistles are enumerated in Authori- 
ties. 


SAB(C)KLP). The text of Cod. Ephr. (C) is preserved for the 
third Epistle from v. 3—end. 


The variations from the text of Stephens (1550) which I have Variations 
from 


adopted are set down in the following table: Stephens, 


1550. 


Tue Seconp EPIsTie. 2 JoHN. 


3 
5 
6 
7 
8 


EE 


12 


13 


om. Kvupiov, ‘ Jesus Christ’ (AB), for ‘the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

ypaguv for ypadw (apparently an error). 

avrn 7 evtoAn eorw (AB), for avry éorly 9 evrod. 

e&prOar, are gone forth (SAB), for eiondAOov, are entered. 

amodernte, ye lose (X°AB), for arokgcwper, we lose. 

amoAaBnre, ye receive (SAB), for aroAadBwper, we receive. 

mpoaywv, goeth onward (SAB), for tapaBaivev, transgresseth. 

om. Tov xptorov (2°), ‘the teaching’ (NAB), for ‘the teaching of 
the Christ.’ 

6 A€ywv yap (NAB) for o yap déyor. 

yeverOar (SAB) for edOetv. 

tpov (probably) (AB) for yar. 

rerAynpwpevn 7 (SB) for 7 rerAypwpevy. 

om. *Apav (SAB). 


Tue TurrD EPISTLE. 3 Joun. 


4 


xapw (probably), favour (B), for xapav, joy. 
év +779 adn beta (ABC*), ‘in the truth,’ for ‘in truth.’ 


5 rovro, this (SABC), for eis rovs, to the. 
7 €Ovixov (SABC) for éOvav. 


]ui TEXT. 


8 vrorapPBavew (SABC*), to welcome, for drohapBavew, to receive. 
9 eypawa+ri’ (S*ABC), ‘I wrote somewhat,’ for ‘I wrote.’ 
rr om. d¢, but (SABC). 
12 oldas, thou knowest (NABC), for oidare, ye know. 
13 ypdya cou for ypapew (SABC). 
ypadew for ypaya (SABC). — ~ 
14 o¢ idety for idety oe (ABC). 
The text The text of B maintains the first place as before. It has only | 


of B. one error in 2 J ohn, the omission of rod before marpos in ®. 43 ; and 
one error in 3d ohn, éypayas for eypapa in ®. 9, 3 in addition to two 
faults of writing, paprupovy for parepodvror, v, 3 (at the end of a 8 
er and ov for ous, v. 6. . 

The text ‘The text of N has numerous errors and . readings: 

0 nee eae Fe ei hakootee 


2Joux. Tue Suconp EPISTLE. ; 
3 aad Oeov...kal “I. X. N*. ; 1. Sah 


-Fadnet) Tou-Rarpos, SN" corte NY pf.) “sales 3D cant ca ay 7h oe Be 4 
4 Daf ones ra eitovre 2) bbe sahil al 
Oe Pevrohny fired te xieue actin ac) (0 EY donnie 
5 ar * phe P mm + - > = ew amy ™ as 
6 yf evrol +t -abrot sols at SA) Jd ae ee R 

: K i 
mepumaryontens” > syn, fons oo) TA) ool ot aeeiom Qe 
7 om. Aye aver oros. A get fT BAN ap ote a Low h 
8 ardAnobe n* corr. NN.” eter gest (SEA 6 Ciscoss ce, Chao coe) es % 


CS ee 


TEX. hii 
Sed , 
amc for mapa. 
\ ev X \ , 
TOV VOY Kal TOV TaTEpa Vg. 
I2 ypaat. 
eArrilw yap vg. 


Oo > 


THe Turrp EPISTLe. 3 JouN. 
3 om. ov. 
5 <pyaty. 
8 €xxAnoia (so 8*). 
IO av. 
13 ovK €BovdrnOnr. 
(15 of adeAdoi). 
There is also an unusual number of peculiar readings in the The text 
part of the third Epistle preserved in C: a ane 
4 TOvUTwY Yapav ovK exw. 
6 wounoas mporeuwets. 
7 eOvixav om. Tov. 
10 ddAvapay eis nuas. 
(emidexopévovs). 
12-70 abris THs éxxAynolas Kal THS adnOetas. 


The readings of the Latin Vulgate do not offer anything of The text 


f th 
special interest : Tah Vul- 
te. 
THE Seconp EPISTLE. ose 
3 Stt nobiscum (vobiscum) gratia. 
a Christo Jesu. 
Tue Tuirp EpIstLe. 3 JOHN. 


4 majorem horum non habeo gratiam. 
5 et hoc in, % 
9 scripsissem Sorsitan. 
Some Latin copies have a singular addition after 2 John. 11; 


— ecce prodiat vobis ne in diem domini condemnemint. 


II. AUTHORSHIP. 


“The ae sad third Epistles of St John are Feckonisd by apes . 
Eusebius among ‘the controverted books’ in the same rank as the reckoned 


liv AUTHORSHIP. 


among Epistles of St James, St Jude and 2 Peter’, ‘as well known and 


‘the con- 
troverted 


aed ground of the doubt, but states the question generally as being 


recognised by most.’ He does not give the authority or the exact 


‘whether they belong to the Evangelist, or possibly to another of 
the same name*.’ 
Eyernal’ The Epistles are not contained in the Peshito Syriac Version, 
oe nor are they accepted by the Syrian Church. Origen was aware 
that ‘all did not allow them to be genuine®.’ There is however no 
other ante-Nicene evidence against their authenticity. They are 
noticed as ‘received in the Catholic Church’ in the. Muratorian 
Canon. This appears to be the most probable explanation of the 
clause. Comp. Hist. of V. 7. Canon, p. 537. ‘They were included 
in the Old Latin Version. Clement of Alexandria wrote short notes 
upon them+, Jreneus quotes the second Epistle as St John’s, and 
once quotes a phrase from it as from the first Epistle’. There are 
no quotations from either of the Epistles in Origen, Tertullian, or 
Cyprian, but Dionysius of Alexandria clearly recognises them as the 
works of St John; and Aurelius, an African Bishop, quoted the 
second Epistle as ‘St John’s Epistle’ at a Council Moos Cyprian 
was present. 
The title It is not difficult to explain the doubt as to their auehonsnags 
ae fikely which was felt by some. They probably had a very limited circula- 
ees tion from their personal (or narrow) destination. "When they were 
carried abroad under the name of John, the title of ‘ the elder’ was 
not unlikely to mislead the readers. Papias had spoken of ‘an 
elder John’; and so it was natural to suppose that the John who 
so styled himself in the Epistles was the one to whom Papias 
referred, and not the Apostle. Eusebius may refer to this con- 


jecture, though it does not appear distinctly before the time of 


1 H. E. ut. 25 raév 8é dyri\eyouevwv VI. 23. 
yvapluwv & ody duws Tots roN)ors. 4 Euseb. H. E. vi. 14. Cf. Strom 
2 Lc. elre Tov evayyedorTov TuyXdvou- II. 15. Se 
oa elre kal érépov duwrvdmou éxelvy. 5 Adv. her, ut. 16. 8, in predicta 
; He argued from them himself as being Epistola, having quoted in § 5, r John 
: written by St John: Demonstr, Ev. ii. 18 ff. Comp. 1. 16. 3 “Latvons 6 700 
te kuplouv ma0nrns. = 
3 In Joh. Tom. y. ap. Euseb, H. E. "= ie 
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Jerome’. But this view of the authorship of the Epistles is purely 
conjectural. There is not the least direct evidence external or 
internal in its favour; and it is most unlikely that ‘the elder John’ 
would be in such a position as to be described by the simple title 
‘the elder,’ which denotes a unique preéminence. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the use of the title Not inap- 
o mpeaBurepos, ‘the elder,’ by the writer of the Epistles inconsistent Pas - 
with the belief that he was the Apostle St John. For too litile is 
known of the condition of the Churches of Asia Minor at the close 
of the apostolic age to allow any certain conclusion to be formed as 
to the sense in which he may have so styled himself. The term 
was used by Irenzus of those who held the highest office in the 
Church, perhaps through Asiatic usage, as of Polycarp, and of 
the early Bishops of Rome’; and the absolute use of it in the 
two Epistles cannot but mark a position. wholly exceptional, One 
who could claim for himself the title ‘ the elder’ must have occupied 
a place which would not necessarily be suggested by the title of 
‘an apostle’; and it is perfectly intelligible that St John should 
have used the title in virtue of which he wrote, rather than that 
which would have had no bearing upon his communication. As | 
an illustration of the superintendence exercised in the Asiatic 
Churches by St John, see Euseb. H. £, m1. 23. 

Internal evidence amply confirms the general tenor of external Internal 
authority. The second Epistle bears the closest resemblance in lan- ae 
guage and thought to the first. The third Epistle has the closest 
affinity to the second, though from its subject it is less like the first 

in general form. Nevertheless it offers many striking parallels to 
constructions and language of St John: v. 3 ev adyfela; 4 pelorépar 
rovtwv...Wva... 6, T2 paptupev Tivt, IL €K TOU Oeod eoTiv...cdx Ewpakev 
tov Oedv, 12 otdas OTe y papT. 7. aAnOys Ear”. 

The use of the Pauline words zporéureyv, edodotcGat and vytal- 
VEU, and of the peculiar words ¢dvapeiv, pirompurevery, | vmoAap.- 


Biéevew (in the sense of ‘ welcome’), has no o weight on the other side. 
1 Jerome however speaks of the 18). 


opinion as widely held in his time: ‘2 Tren, ap. Euseb, H. EL. v. 20. 24. 
opinio a plerisque tradita (de virr. ill. 
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Picture 

of the 
Church in 
the third 
Epistle. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


The complexion of the third Epistle is not Pauline; and the ex- 


ceptional language belongs to ‘the occasion on which it was 


written. 


III. CHARACTER. 


The letters contain no direct indication of the time or place 
at which they were written, They seem to belong to the same 
period of the Apostle’s life as the first Epistle; and they were 
therefore probably written from Ephesus. 

The destination of the second Letter is enigmatic. No solution 
of the problem offered by "Exdext7 Kupia is satisfactory. Nor does 
the Letter itself offer any marked individuality of address. 

The third Letter, on the other hand, reveals a striking and 
in some respects unique picture of the condition of the early 
Church. There is a dramatic vigour in the outlines of character 
which it indicates. Gaius and Diotrephes have distinct indi- 
vidualities ; and the reference to Demetrius comes in with natural 
force. ach personal trait speaks of a fulness of knowledge behind, 
and belongs to a living man. Another point which~ deserves 
notice is the view which is given of the independence of Christian 
societies. Diotrephes, in no remote corner, is able for a time to 


withstand an Apostle in the administration of his particular Church. 


- On the other side, the calm confidence of St John seems to rest on 


himself more than on his official power. His presence will vindi- 
cate his authority. Once more, the growth of the Churches is as 
plainly marked as their independence, The first place in them 
has become an object of unworthy ambition. They are able and, 


as it appears, for the most part willing to maintain Missionary | 


teachers. 


Altogether this last glimpse of Christian life in ‘the epatalic 


age is one on which the student may well linger, The state of 


things which is disclosed does not come near an ideal, but it wit- 
nesses to the freedom and vigour of a erowing faith. 
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O HN AIT’ APXHC, © aknxdauev, 6 éwpaxapev 
Tots OPOaduols juav, 0 EOeacaucba Kai ai yEtpeEs rv 


1. Tertullian twice quotes the verse (omitting 6 7 dm’ dpyjs) as if he read 


AR BR ik 4 vey, Pree Ass ; B 
0 éwpakauer, 0 axnkdauer, Tois oPParuols nuwy EDeacducOa Kal al XElpeEs...... (adv. Prax. 
15, quod vidimus, quod audivimus, oculis nostris vidimus et manus...... ; de An. 17). 


Probably the transposition came from v. 3. This being adopted, the omission of 
6 before éGeacdueOa became necessary. The same transposition occurs in the free 
quotation contained in the Muratorian Fragment, que vidimus oculis nostris et 
auribus audivimus et manus nostre palpaverunt hec scripsimus vobis (N. T. Canon, 


P- 535). 


IntTRoDUCTION. THE FACTS OF THE 
GOSPEL ISSUING IN FELLOWSHIP AND 
Joy. (I. 1—4.) 


This preface to the Epistle corre- 
sponds in a remarkable manner with 
the preface to the Gospel (John i. 
1—18); but the two passages are 
complementary and not parallel. The 
introduction to the Gospel treats of 
the personal Word (0 Aoyos), and so 
naturally leads up to the record of 
His work on earth: the introduction 
to the Epistle treats of the revela- 
tion of life (6 Aoyos ts CwAs) which 
culminated in the Incarnation, and 
leads up to a view of the position and 
privileges and duties of the Christian. 
In the formerthe Apostle sets forth the 
Being of the Word in relation to God 
and to the world (John i. 1, 2—5), 
the historic manifestation of the 
Word generally (6—13), the Incarna- 
tion as apprehended by personal ex- 
perience (14—18). In the latter he 
states first the various parts which 
are united in the fulness of the 
apostolic testimony (1 Johni. 1) ; then 
‘ he dwells specially on the historic 
manifestation of the Life (i. 2); and 


In y. 3 S harl transpose conversely and read 6 dkny. kal éwp. 


lastly, he points out the personal 
results of this manifestation (i. 3, 4). 
Thus there is a harmonious corre- 
spondence between the two sections 
regulated by the primary difference 
of subject. In each the main subject 
is described first (John i. 1, 2—5 ; 
1 Johni. 1): then the historical mani- 
festation of it (John i. 6—13: 1 John 
i. 2): then its personal apprehension 
(John i. 14—18: 1 John i, 3 f.). 
Comp. Introd. §-7. 

St John throughout this section 
uses the plural (contrast ii. 1, 7, &c.) 
as speaking in the name of the apo- 
stolic body of which he was the last 
surviving representative. 

1—3. The construction of the pas- 
sage is broken by the parenthesis of 
v. 2, which may for the moment be 
dismissed from consideration. The 
beginning of v. 3 thus stands out 
clearly as a resumption of the con- 
struction and (in part) of the words 
of v. 1. The relatives in the two 
verses must therefore be identical 
in meaning ; and the simple resumy- 
tive clause gives the clue to the in- 
terpretation of the original more 
complex clause. Now in v. 3 there 
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can be no doubt that the relative o 
is strictly neuter, ‘that which.’ it 
can have no direct personal reference. 
The sense is perfectly simple : ‘that 
which we have...heard, we declare...’ 
If to such a sentence the phrase, ‘ con- 
cerning the word of life’ (mepi tov 
Adyou Tis Cams) be added, there can 
still be no doubt as to the meaning. 
‘The word of life’ is the subject as 
to which the Apostle has gained the 
knowledge which he desires to com- 
municate to others: ‘that which we 
... have heard concerning the word 
of life we declare... So far the 
general interpretation of the passage 
appears to be quite clear; nor can 
the addition of other clauses in 2%. I 
alter it. Whatever view be adopted 
as to the meaning of the phrase, ‘ the 
word of life, it can only be taken, 
according to the natural structure of 
the sentence, as the object of the 
yarious modes of regard successively 
enumerated. The apparent harshness 
of combining the clause ‘ concerning 
the word of life’ with ‘that which 
was from the beginning, and ‘ that 
which...our hands handled, is re- 
moved by the intervening phrases ; 
and the preposition (zepi) ‘concern- 
ing, ‘in regard to, is comprehensive 
in its application. ‘The ordinary con- 
struction by which the clause is 
treated as co-ordinate with the clauses 
which precede ; ‘ that which was from 
the beginning, that which we have 
heard,..even concerning the word of 
life...we declare to you, seems to be 
made impossible (1) by the resump- 
tive words in y. 3, (2) by the break 
after v. 1, (3) by the extreme abrupt- 
ness of the change in the form of the 
object of we declare. 

1, The contents of this verse cor- 
respond closely with John i. 1, 9, 14 
In the beginning was the Word... 
There was the Light, the true Light, 
which lighteth every man, coming 
into the world... And the Word 
‘became flesh... 
ulready noticed, here the thought 


But, as has been 


(leer 


is of the revelation and not of the 
Person. 

é qv...eynrapnoavy) That which 
was...handled. These four clauses, 
which follow one another in a perfect 
sequence from the most abstract (6 
jv am dpxyns) to the most material 
aspect of divine revelation (6 ¢€6....ai 
x. evndadnoav), bring into distinct 
prominence the different elements of 
the apostolic message. Of this part 
extended to the utmost limits of time, 
being absolutely when time began: part 
was gradually unfolded in the course 
of human history. The succession of 
tenses marks clearly three parts of 
the message: that which was (jv)... 
that which we have heard (axnxoapev) 
..., that which we beheld...(ébcaca- 
peOa...). That which we understand 
by the eternal purpose of God (Eph. 
i. 4), the relation of the Father to 
the Son (John xvii. 5), the accept- 
ance of man in the Beloved (Eph. i. 
6), was already, and entered. as. a 
factor into the development of finite 
being, when the succession of life 
began (jv am’ dpyijs, was from the be- 
ginning). But these truths were gra- 
dually realised in the course of ages, 
through the teaching of patriarchs, 
lawgivers, and prophets, and lastly of 
the Son Himself, Whose words are still 
pregnant with instruction (6 dxyxdaper, 
which we have heard); and above 
all, through the Presence of Christ, 
the lessons of Whose Life abide un- 
changeable with the Church (6 éepd- 
kapev Tois opOadpois jpav, which we 
have seen with our eyes). And this 
Presence of Christ itself, as a his- 
toric fact, was the presence of One 
truly man. The perfection of His 
manhood was attested by the direct 
witness of those who were forcibly 
convinced of it (6 eOcacdpeda, K.7-.2., 
which we beheld and our hands 
handled), All the elements which 
may be described as the eternal, the 
historical, the personal, belong to the 
one subject, to the fulness of which — 
they contribute, even ‘the word of life? 
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As there is a succession of time in 
the sequence of the clauses, so there 
is also a climax of personal experi- 
ence, from that which was remotest in 
apprehension to that which was most 
immediate (that which was from the 
beginning...that which our hands 
handled). 

ax’ dpyjs| from the beginning. 
Comp. ec. ii. 7 note. ‘From the 
beginning’ is contrasted with in the 
beginning (John i. 1). The latter 
marks what zas already at the initial 
point, looking to that which is eternal, 
supra-temporal: the former looks to 
that which starting at the initial point 
has been operative in time. The 
latter deals with absolute being (6 
Aoyos iv mpos rov Gedy); the former 
with temporal development. Com- 
pare azo xataBoXjs Koocpov (Apoe. xiii. 
8, xvii. 8; Heb. iv. 3, ix. 26) as con- 
trasted with mpd xar. x. (John xvii. 
24.5.1 Pet. i. 20). 

The absence of the definite article 
both here and in John i. 1, is to be 
traced back finally to Gen. i. 1 (Lxx.). 
The beginning is not regarded as a 
definite concrete fact, but in its cha- 
racter, according to man’s apprehen- 
sion, ‘ that to which we look as begin- 
ning’ The use of éeoyarn apa in c. 
ii. 18, éoxarae nyepa 2 Tim. iii. 1 is 
similar. Compare iil. 10 zroveiv Oux. note. 

The Greek commentators justly 
dwell on the grandeur of the claim 
which St John makes for the Chris- 
tian Revelation as coeval in some 
sense with creation: Geodoyay ée&nyei- 
Tau py vedtepov eivar Td Kad pas pu- 
; ornptov avn 6 dpxyjs pev Kal det 
Tuyxavew avro vov Oé mepavepao Bat 
ev TO kupia, ds ort (on aidvios Kal 
Geos adnOwés (Theophict. Argum.), 
And again in a note upon the verse : 
TOUTO kal mpos *Toudaiovs Kal mpos "EA- 
' Anvas ot ws ver epoy diaBaddovot To 
Kad” nas puoTnptoy (id. ad loe.). 

dxnxdapev] have heard, vv. 3, 5, iv. 
3; John iv. 42, v. 37, xvili. 21. The 
perfect In every case PESSERS its full 
force, 
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The ‘hearing’ ‘concerning the word 
of life’ is not to be limited to the 
actual preaching of the Lord dur- 
ing His visible presence, though it 
includes this. It embraces the whole 
divine preparation for the’ Advent 
provided by the teaching of Lawgiver 
and Prophets (comp. Heb. i 1) ful- 
filled at last by Christ. This the 
Apostles had ‘heard’ faithfully when 
the Jewish people had not heard 
(John v. 37; Luke xvi. 29). So also 
the ‘seeing,’ as it appears, reaches be- 
yond the personal vision of the Lord, 
The condition of Jew and Gentile, 
the civil and religious institutions by 
which St John was surrounded (Acts 
xvii. 28), the effects which the Gospel 
wrought, revealed to the eye of the 
Apostle something of ‘the Life’ 
‘ Hearing’ and ‘seeing’ are combine! 
in the work of the seer: Apoc. xxii, 8. 

éwpak. tr. apO.|] hare seen with our 
eyes. The addition with our eyes, 
like our hands below, emphasises the 
idea of direct personal experience in 
a matter marvellous in itself. Comp. 
Deutyili; 2, 1V. 3.) X14 75 XX LOC. 
ix. 8; Ecclus. xvi. 5. See also John 
SOS AE 

The clear reference to the Risen 
Christ in the word ‘handled, makes 
it probable that the special manifes- 
tation indicated by the two aorists is 
that given to the Apostles by the 
Lord after the Resurrection, which is' 
in fact the revelation of Himself as 
He remains with His Church. . The’ 
two words are united with one rela- 
tive, and they express in ascending 
order the ground of the Apostle’s 
personal belief in the reality of the 
true humanity of Christ as He is (we 
beheld...and handled). 

Thus there is a survey of the 
whole course of revelation in the 
four clauses, more complete than has 
been already indicated. The personal 
experience of the Presence of Christ 
is crowned by the witness to the 
Risen Christ. This witness of what 
he had actually experienced is part 
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of the message which the Apostle had 
to give (comp. Actsi. 22). The Re- 
surrection was the final revelation 
of life. At the same time the four 
clauses bind together inseparably the 
divine and human. ‘There is but one 
subject whether this is revealed as 
eternal (that which was Srom the 
beginning), or through the experience 
of sense (that which our hands 
handled). 

5 émpaxaper...0 €Ocacdpeba...) quod 
vidimus ... quod perspeximus V., 
which we have seen...which we be- 
held. The general relation of these 
clauses has been touched upon al- 
ready. ‘They offer also contrasts in 
detail. The change of tense marks 
the difference between that which was 
permanent in the lessons of the mani- 
festation of the Lord, and that which 
was once shewn to special witnesses. 
The change of the verbs also is sig- 
nificant. ©caocda, like @ewpeiv, ex- 
presses the calm, intent, continuous 
contemplation of an object which re- 
mains before the spectator. Comp. 
Johni. 14.n. On the other hand the 
emphatic addition of rots odOadpois 
jpov to éwpakayey emphasises the 
personal nature of the witness as 
edeaodueOa emphasises its exactness. 
Generally the first two verbs (heard, 
seen) express the fact, and the second 
two (beheld, handled) the definite in- 
vestigation by the observer. 

Bede (ad loc.) brings out the 
moral element in éOcacayeOa: Non 
solum quippe corporalibus oculis 
sicut ceteri Dominum viderunt sed et 
perspexerunt, cujus divinam quoque 
virtutem spiritualibus oculis cerne- 
bant. 

evnradnoay] contrectaverunt YV. 
(all. tractaverunt, palpaverunt, per- 
scrutate sunt), handled. There can 
be no doubt that the exact word is 
used with a distinct reference to the 
invitation of the Lord after His Re- 
surrection : Handle me... (Luke xxiy. 
39 Wnradjoaré pe) The tacit re- 
ference is the more worthy of notice 


Ue 


because St John does not mention 
the fact of the Resurrection in his 
Epistle; nor does he use the word in 
his own narrative of the Resurrec- 
tion. From early times it has been 
observed that St John used the form 
to mark the solid ground of the 
Apostolic conviction : od yap os éruxe 
ovyxarebépeba TO opOerre (Theophict. 
ad loc.). 

mept Tov Adyou tis CwAs| de verbo 
vite V. (de sermone vite, Tert.), 
concerning the word of life, that is 
the message of Life, or, according 
to the more modern idiom, the 
revelation of Life. The word (6 
Aoyos) conveys the notion of a con- 
nected whole (sermo) and is not 
merely an isolated utterance (jjpa" 
comp. John vii 68 pyyata wis 
aiwviov). Hence the word of life is 
the whole message from God to man, 
which tells of life, or, perhaps, out of 
which life springs, which beginning to 
be spoken by the prophets, was at 
last fully proclaimed by one who was 
His Son (Hebr. i. 1, 2). Christ is, in- 
deed, Himself tHe Worp, but in the 
present passage the obvious reference 
is to the whole Gospel, of which He 
is the centre and sum, and not to 
Himself personally. This follows both 
from the context and from the ap- 
pended genitive (ris ¢wjs). It is the 
Life and not the word which is said 
to have been manifested ; and again 
in the four passages where 6 doyos is 
used personally (John i. 1 ¢er, 14) the 
term is absolute. On the other hand 
we have 6 doyos tis Bactdeias (Matt. 
xiii. 19), 6 Aoyos THs G@Tnpias TavTns 
(Acts xiii. 26), 6 Adyos Tihs xaptros 
avrod (Acts xx. 32), 6 Aoyos 6 Tod 
atavpod (1 Cor. 1. 18), 6 ddyos Tis 
karaddayis (2 Cor. Vv. 19), 6 Aoyos THs 
adnOeias rod evayyediov (Col. 1. 5), 6 
Aoyos rhs aAnOeias (2 Tim. ii. 15; 
comp. doy. dAnOeias James i, 18), in 
all of which the genitive describes the 
subject of the tidings or record. 
There can then be no reason for de- 


parting from the general analogy of © 


—" 
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this universal usage here, since it 
gives an admirable sense, and the 
personal interpretation of ‘the word 
of life’ is not supported by any pa- 
rallel. Moreover, a modification of the 
phrase itself occurs in St Paul, Xoyoy 
(ons éexéyew (Phil. ii. 16: compare 
also Titus i. 2, 3 én Amide (ws aio- 
viov nv éemnyyeidato...epavépocer dé... 
tov X’yov avrod...: John vi. 68; Acts 
v. 20). The personal interpretation 
could not fail to present itself to later 
readers, in whose speculation ‘the 
Word’ occupied a far larger place 
than it occupies in the writings of St 
John, and to become popular. In a 
most true sense Christ is the gospel ; 
and the name of the triumphant con- 
queror in Apoc. xix. 13 (6 Adyos rod 
Geov’ comp. Acts vi. 7, xv. 6 &c.) 
shows the natural transition in mean- 
ing from ‘the Word of God’ to Him 
who is ‘the Word of God.’ Comp. 
John x. 35. 

The Peshito Syriac (not Harel.) ap- 
pears to support the interpretation 
which has been given: that which is 
the word of life. 

The sense of the genitive ris Cans, 
of life, is doubtful. According to 
general usage noticed above, it would 
specify the contents of the message : 
‘the revelation which proclaims and 
presents life to men. It must how- 
ever be noticed that in other con- 
nexions St John uses the words (rijs 
¢wjs) to describe the character of 
that to which they are applied, as 
life-giving, or life-sustaining: ro EvAov 
tis Cons (Apoe. ii. 7 &.), 6 crépavos 
tas Cais (Apoc. li. 10), Cans mnyal 
Jddrov (Apoe. xii. 17), TO Ddap tis Cahs 
(Apoc. xxi. 6 &c.), 7 BiBdos tis Caijs 
(Apoe. iii. 5 &c.), and more particu- 
larly 6 apros tis CAs (John vi. 35), 
ro pas tis Cons (John viii. 12), which 
suggest such a sense as ‘the life- 
containing, life-communicating word.’ 
The context here, which speaks of the 
manifestation of the Life, appears at 
first sight to require the former inter- 
pretation ; for it is easy to pass from 
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the idea of the Life as the subject of 
the divine revelation to the Life made 
manifest, while the conception of life 
as characteristic of the word does 
not prepare the way for the transition 
so directly. On the other side the 
usage of the Gospel is of great weight ; 
and it is not difficult to see how the 
thought of the revelation which from 
first to last was inspired by and dif- 
fused life, leads to the thought that 
the life itself was personally mani- 
fested. 

It is most probable that the two 
interpretations are not to be sharply 
separated. The revelation proclaims 
that which it includes; it has, an- 
nounces, gives life. In Christ Life 
as the subject and Life as the cha- 
racter of the Revelation were abso- 
lutely united. See Additional Note 
on v. 20, 

The preposition (epi) is used in a 
wide sense in ‘regard to, ‘in the 
matter of.’ Comp. John xvi. 8. The 
subject is not simply a message, 
but all that had been made clear 
through manifold experience ‘con- 
cerning’ it. 

If we now look back over the verse 
it is not difficult to see why St John 
chose the neuter form (that which 
was and Him that was), and why he 
limited the record of his experience 
by the addition concerning the word 
of life. He does not announce Christ 


. or the revelation of life, but he an- 


nounces something relating to both. 
Christ is indeed the one subject of 
his letter, yet not the Person of 
Christ absolutely but what he had 
himself come directly to know of 
Him. Nor yet again does the apostle 
write all that he had come to know of 
Christ by manifold intercourse, but 
just so much as illustrated the whole 
revelation of life (comp. John xx. 
30 f.). His pastoral is not a Gospel 
nor a dogmatic exposition of truth, 
but an application of the Truth to 
life. 
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2. xaiy Con] and the life.... This 
use of the simplest conjunction (kat) 
is characteristic of St John. It seems 
to mark the succession of contempla- 
tion as distinguished from the se- 
quence of reasoning. Thought is 
added to thought as in the interpre- 
tation of a vast scene open all at once 
before the eyes, of which the parts 
are realised one after the other. 

The whole verse is parenthetical. 
Elsewhere St John interrupts the 
construction by the introduction of a 
reflective comment (v. 3 b, John i. 14, 
16) dil. <1, 16 ff, 31 ff, xix. 35,2 John 
2), and pauses after some critical 
statement to consider and realise its 
significance, And so here the men- 
tion of the whole ‘revelation of life,’ 
which extends throughout time, leads 
him to rest for a moment upon the 
one supreme fact up to which or from 
which all revelation comes. ‘Con- 
cerning the word of life, he seems to 
say, ‘Yes, concerning that revelation 
which deals with life and which brings 
life in all its manifold relations; and 
yet while our thoughts embrace this 
vast range which it includes, we may 
never forget that the Life itself was 
shewn to us in a personal form. What 
we have to declare is not a word 
(Adyos) only : it is a fact,’ . 

4 fon] the life, John xiv. 6 n., xi, 
25n. The usage of the word in John 
i. 4 is somewhat different. Here life 
is regarded as final and absolute: 
there life is the particular revelation 
of life given in finite creation. Christ 
is the life which He brings, and 
which is realised by believers in Him. 
In Him ‘the life’ became visible. 
Comp. ¢. v. II, 12, 20; Col. iii, 4; 
Rom. y. 10, vi. 23; 2 Cor. iv. 10; 


2 Tim. i. 1. But the term ‘the life’ 
is not to be regarded as simply a per- 
sonal name equivalent to the Word: 
it expresses one aspect of His Being 
and Working. Looking to Him we 
see under the conditions of present 
human being the embodied ideal of 
life, which is fellowship with God and 
with man in God. 

eavepabn) manifestata est VY. (be- 
low apparuit), was manifested. The 
word is used of the revelation of the 
Lord at His first coming (c. ili. 5, 8; 
John i. 31; comp. ¢. iv. 9; John vii. 
Ast Petiis 208.1 Time iL, 165° Heb: 
ix. 26); of His reveiation after the 
Resurrection (John xxi. 14,1; | Mark] 
xvi. 12, 14); and of the future revela- 
tion (c¢, ii. 28; comp. 1 Pet. v. 4; Col. 
iii. 4). In all these ways.the Word 
Incarnate and glorified is made known 
as ‘the Life.’ 

The simple statement is given first 
(the life was manifested), and then 
subject and predicate are more fully 
explained (‘the life eternal which 
was with the Father; ‘was mani- 
Jested to us’). The phrase, the life 
was manifested, recals the correspond- 
ing phrase in the prologue to the 
Gospel, the Word became flesh. The 
latter regards the single fact of the 
Incarnation of the Word Who ‘was 
God’ ; this regards the exhibition in its 
purity and fulness of the Divine move- 
ment. And yet further, in the Gospel 
St John speaks directly of a Person: 
here he is speaking of the revelation 
which he had received of the energy 
of a Person. The full difference is felt 
if for a moment the predicates are 
transferred, The reality of the In- 


carnation would be undeclared if it — 


were said; ‘the Word. was mani- 
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fested’; the manifoldness of the ope- 
rations of life would be circumscribed 
if it were said: ‘the life became flesh” 
The manifestation of the life was a 
consequence of the Incarnation of the 
Word, but it is not co-extensive with 
it. 

E@pakajiey ... haprupot pev ...dmayyer- 
Aopuer...] seen ... bear witness ... de- 
clare.... The three verbs give in due 
sequence the ideas of personal expe- 
rience, responsible affirmation, autho- 
ritative announcement, which are 
combined in the apostolic message. 
The first two verbs are probably used 
absolutely, though the object of the 
third (the life: eternal) is potentially 
included in them. Comp. John i. 34, 
xix. 35. So Augustine, ef vidimus 
et testes sumus. 

é€wpdakapey] John xix. 35, 1. 34, Xiv. 
7,9. It is worthy of notice that this 
is the only part of the verb which is 
used by St John in the Gospel and 
Epistles (épa pn, Apoc. xix. 10; xxii. 
9: not xviii. 18; nor John vi. 2); 
and in these books it is singularly 
frequent. 

Severus (Cramer Cat. ad loc.), com- 
paring these words with iv. 12 Gcdv 
ovdels maemote TeOeara, no man hath 
beheld God at any time, remarks: 76 
ceoapxacba Kal émnvOpannkéva Oea- 
ros kat Wnradnros yevérOae evdornoer 
[6 Aoyos], ovy O Fv Oeadels Kal Wnra- 
ndeis GAN 6 yéyover’ cis yap irdpyay 
Kal. ddtaiperos 6 avros jy Kal OeaTos Kai 
aOearos Kal apy py) vmominray Kal Wy- 
Aadopevos... 

paprupoiper] Comp. iv. 14; Joni 
xxi. 24. For the characteristic use of 
the idea of witness in St John see 
Introd. to Gospel of St wt pp. 
xliv. ff. 

Augustine dwells on the associa- 
tions of the Greek padprupes which 
were lost in the Latin testes: Ergo 
hoc dixit Vidimus et testes sumus: 
- Vidimus et martyres sumus; testimo- 
nium enim dicendo...cum displiceret 


ipsum testimonium hominibus adver- 
sus quos dicebatur, passi sunt omnia 
quse passi sunt martyres (ad loc.). 

amayyéAXopev] adnunciamus V., we 
declare. The word occurs again in 
St John’s writings in John xvi. 25 
(it is- falsely read iv. 51, xx. 18). In 
the Synoptists and Acts it is not un- 
common in the sense of ‘ bearing back 
a message from one to another” This 
fundamental idea underlies the use 
here and. in John xvi. 25. The mes- 
sage comes from a Divine Presence 
and expresses a divine purpose. 

Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 25; Heb. ii. 12 
(LXx): 

The application of the words must 
not be confined to the Epistle, which 
is in fact distinguished from the genc- 
ral proclamation of the Gospel (v. 4, 
kal ravta ypapopev), but rather under- 
stood of the whole apostolic ministry. 
More particularly perhaps we may see 
a description of that teaching which 
St John embodied in his Gospel. 

thy ¢. thy ai-| the eternal life, more 
exactly, the life, even the life eternal. 
The phrase used in the beginning of 
the verse is first taken up and then 
more fully developed. This form of 
expression in which the two elements 
of the idea are regarded separately is 
found in the N.T. only here and in 
ii. 25. The simpler form 7 aiawos Con 
is also very rare (John xvii. 3; Acts 
xiii. 46; 1 Tim. vi. 12), and in each 
case where it occurs describes the 
special Messianic gift brought by 
Christ (the eternal life) as distin- 
guished from the general conception 
(Con aianos, life eternal). 

This ‘eternal life’ is seen in this 
passage to be the divine life, the life 
that zs and which was visibly shewn 
in Christ, and not merely an unending 
continuance (Heb. vii. 16, ¢. dxaradv- 
ros). Comp. John xvii. 3. The equiva- 


lent phrase appears to occur first in 


Dan, xii, 2 (apy wn?), Comp. 2 
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Mace. vii. 9 eis aidvoy dvaBioow Cans 
nuas avacrnoes. 

For the use of the article (n ¢. 7 
ai.) see ¢. ii. 7 () evr. 7 7.) note ; and 
for the idea of ‘ eternal life’ the Ad- 
ditional Note on v. 20. 

Aris nv...| which was.... This clause 
not only defines but in part confirms 
the former statement. The relative 
is not the simple relative (7), but the 
‘qualitative’ relative (fis). Comp- 
John viii. 53 (doris ané6avev) ; Apoc. 
473 li 24; xi. 83 xx. 4. -* We de- 
clare with authority’—such is the 
apostle’s meaning— the life which is 
truly eternal, seeing that the life of 
which we speak was with the Father, 
and so is independent of the condi- 
tions of time; and it was manifested 
to us apostles, and so has been brought 
within the sphere of our knowledge.’ 

qv mos t. m.| erat apud patrem 
V., was with the Father. Comp. 
John i. 1,2. The life was not ‘77 the 
Father, nor in fellowship (wera) or in 
combination (avy) with Him, but rea- 
lised with Him for its object and law 
(jv pos). That which is true of the 
Word as a Person, is true necessarily 
of the Word in action, and so of the 
Life which finds expression in action. 
The verb (jv) describes continuous 
and not past existence ; or rather, it 
suggests under the forms of human 
thought an existence which is beyond 
time (Apoe, iv. 11 j#oav; John i. 3 f.). 

tov marepa| The Father, the title 
of God when regarded relatively, as 
the ‘One God, of whom (éé od) are 
all things’ (1 Cor. viii. 6). The rela- 


tion itself is defined more exactly. 


either in reference to the material 
world: James i.17 omarip rév dro; 
or to men: Matt. v. 16 6 marjp vudr, 
&¢.; or, more commonly and pecu- 
liarly, to our Lord, “the Son”: Matt. 
Vii. 21 6 maryp pov, &c. The difference 
of the paternal relation of the One 


an 


, A ’ 
EWNAKAMEY KaL aKN- 
+ kal’ drayy. & am. — kal’ 


Father to Christ and to Christians is 
indicated in a very remarkable man- 
ner in John xx. 17 (dvaBaivw mpos Tov 
matépa pov Kat rat. vuov) where the 
unity of the Person is shewn by the 
one article common to the two clauses, 
and the distinctness of the relations 
by the repetition of the title with the 
proper personal pronoun. The simple 
title 6 watyp occurs rarely in the Syn- 
optic Gospels, and always with refer- 
ence to ‘the Son’: Matt. xi. 27 || Luke 
x. 22; Matt. xxiv. 36|| Mark xiii. 32; 
Luke ix. 26; Matt. xxviii. 19. (But 
comp. Luke xi. 13 6 a. 6 é& ovpavov; 
the usage in Matt. xi. 26!| Luke x. 
21; Mark xiv. 36 is different.) In the 
Acts it is found only in the opening 
chapters; i. 4,7; ii. 33. In St Paul 
only Rom. vi. 4 (jyep6n...dua tis SoEns 
rou.) 3 1 Cor. viii. 6 (eis Oeds 6 atnp); 
Eph. ii. 18 (r_v mpocaywynv...mpos Tov 
marépa); and not at all in the Epistles 
of St Peter, St James or St-Jude, or 
in the Apocalypse. In St John’s Gos- 
pel, on the contrary, and in his Epis- 
tles (i. ii.) the term is very frequent. 
Comp. John iv. 21 add. note; and the 
additional note on this passage. 

In this place the idea of Father- 
hood comes into prominence in con- 
nexion with life (the life was with the 
Father). In the Gospel the absolute 
idea of Godhead is placed in con- 
nexion with the Word (Johni. 1 6 X. Fv 
mpos tov Oedv, the Word was with 
God). In both passages a glimpse 
is given of the essential relations of 


the Divine Persons, and we learn that 


the idea of Father lies in the Deity 
itself and finds fulfilment in the 
Deity. The simplest conception which 
we can form of God in Himself as 
absolutely perfect and self-sufficing 
includes Tripersonality. — 

ear. nuiv] apparuit nobis V. (ma- 


nifestata est in nobis Aug., palam 


Jacta est, &¢, all.) was manifested to 
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us. The general statement given be- 
fore (was manifesied) is made per- 
sonal. Actual experience is the founda- 
tion of St John’s testimony. 

3. 0 éwp. kai axnx.] that which we 
hace seen and heard.... The transpo- 
sition of the verbs in this resumptive 
clause (c. 1 heard...seen...) is natural 
and significant. Before the Apostle 
was advancing up to the Incarnation, 
now he is starting from it. At the 
same time the two elements of ex- 
perience are brought together and 
not (as before) separated by the re- 
peated relative (v.1 that which...that 
which...). 

In the parenthesis (v. 2) St John 
has described the subject of his mes- 
sage as ‘the life eternal’: he now 
describes it as ‘that which we have 
seen and heard’ The fulness of apos- 
tolic experience, the far-reaching 
knowledge of the Son of God, is in- 
deed identical with the life. By ap- 
propriating that knowledge of the 
soul the life is appropriated. 

kat vuiv| unto you also. The reve- 
lation was not for those only to whom 
it was first given; but for them also 
who ‘had not seen.’ The message 
was for ‘them also’ that ‘they also’ 
might enjoy the fruits of it. There is 
no redundance in the repeated kai. 

This thought is well brought out 
by Augustine who asks the question : 
Minus ergo sumus felices quam illi 
qui viderunt et audierunt? and an- 
swers it by recalling the history of St 
Thomas (John xx. 26ff.) who rose by 
Faith above touch: Tetigit hominem, 
confessus est Deum, Ht Dominus 
consolans nos qui ipsum jam in czelo 
sedentem manu contrectare non pos- 
sumus sed fide contingere, ait illi 
Quia vidisti credidisti, beati qui non 


Hence Aug, Ambr, vg et societas nostra sit 


viderunt et credunt. Nos descripti 
sumus, nos designati sumus. iat 
ergo in nobis beatitudo quam Domi- 
nus preedixit futuram : manifestata est 


ipsa vita in carne...ut res que solo 


corde videri potest videretur et oculis, 
ut corda sanaret (Aug..ad loc.). 

iva...eO judy] ut et vos societatem 
habeatis nobiscum V., that ye also 
may have fellowship with us, i.e. 
‘may be united with us, the apostolic 
body, in the bonds of Christian com- 
munion’ (comp. vv. 6,7) by the appre- 
hension of the fulness of the truth; 
that you may enjoy-to the uttermost 
by spiritual power what we gained in 
the outward experience of life (John 
xx. 29). The last of the apostles 
points to the unbroken succession of 
the heritage of Faith. It will be 
observed that St John always assumes 
that ‘knowledge’ carries with it the 
corresponding action (¢.g. ii. 3). The 
words cannot without violence be 
made to give the sense: ‘that ye may 
have the same fellowship [with God 
and Christ] as we have. 

In regarding the end of his mes- 
sage St John looks at once to a two- 
fold fellowship, human and divine, a 
fellowship with the Church and with 
God. He contemplates first the fel- 
lowship which exists in the Christian 
body itself, and then rises from this 
to the thought of the wider privileges 
of such fellowship as resting on a 
divine basis. Manifeste ostendit B. 
Johannes quia quicunque societatem 
cum Deo habere desiderant primo 
ecclesize socictati debent adunari.... 
(Bede). 

The phrase xowoviav yew, as dis- 
tinguished from the simple verb xkov- 


‘voveiv (2 John 11; 1 Pet. iv. 13; Phil. 


iv. 15), expresses not only the mere 
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The later MSS. and the Latin and 


Syriac verss. are divided. The confusion of jy. and ju. in the best authorities is 


fact, but also the enjoyment, the con- 
scious realisation, of fellowship. Comp. 
e. 8 (apapriay exe) note. 

cow. pe npaov] fellowship with. 
The preposition (wera) emphasises the 
mutual action of those who are united. 
Kowevia is also used with a genitive 
of the person (1 Cor. i. 9), as in the 
case of things (1 Cor. x. 16; Phil. iii. 
10), when the thought is of a blessing 
imparted by fellowship in the person, 
or of a fellowship springing from the 
person (2 Cor. xiii. 13), The word is 
also used absolutely Acts ii. 42. 

kal 9 Kou. O€...] et societas nostra sit 
V., Aug., yea and our fellowshép.... 
The connecting particles (kai...d¢) and 
the possessive pronoun (7 x. 7 npere- 
pa) are both emphatic. The particles 
lay stress on the characteristics of the 
fellowship which are to be brought 
forward: the possessive in place of 
the personal pronoun marks that 
which peculiarly distinguishes Chris- 
tians rather than simply that which 
they enjoy. ‘And the fellowship itself 
in fact to which we call you, the fel- 
lowship which is truly Christian fel- 
lowship, &c, 

For xai...dé... compare John vi. 51; 
viii, 16,17; xv. 27; 3 John 12. The 
combination occurs sparingly through- 
out the N. 'T, The d€ serves as the 
conjunction, while cai emphasises the 
words to which it is attached. 

For 7 kow. 7 nwerépa compare John 
Xv. 9 n. (7 dy. 7 éun), 11, 12; Xvii. 13, 
243 xviii, 36, &c.; ¢. ii. 7 note. 

The insertion of the dé makes the 
false construction (Zatt.) ‘and that 
our fellowship may be...’ impossible. 
The whole clause is like ». 2 (see 
note), a development of the prece- 
ding idea over which the apostle lin- 


gers as it were in personal reflection. 
For the foundation of the thought see 
John xvii. 20 f. 

pera Tov 7... 1.X.] with the Father... 
his Son Jesus Christ.... The thought 
prepared in ve. 1, 2 now finds full ex- 
pression. The revelation of ‘the Life’ 
had brought men into connexion with 
‘the Father’ ‘The Life’ was appre- 
hended in a true human personality 
in virtue of the Incarnation, and sv 
men could have fellowship with the 
life and with the source of life. 
Through the Son God was revealed 
and apprehended as Father. It must 
also be observed that ‘fellowship 
with the Father’ and ‘fellowship 
with His. Son’ are directly co-ordi- 
nated (with...and with...). Such co- 
ordination implies sameness of es- 
sence. And yet further: the fellow- 
ship with the Father is not only said 
to be established through the Son: 
the fellowship with the Father is in- 
volved in fellowship with the Son 
(comp. ii. 23). The consummation of 
this fellowship is the ‘being in God’ 
(c, v. 20). 

tov viod a. “I. X.] His Son Jesus 
Christ. By the use of this full title 
St John brings out now both aspects 
of the Lord’s Person (‘ His Son,’ ‘Jesus 
Christ’) which he had indicated before 
(‘which was with the Father) ‘our 
hands handled’). The full title is 
found again in iii. 23; v. 20 (2); 2 
John 3; 1 Cor. ig; 2 Cor, i.‘19. 
Compare also i, 7 (iv. 15; v. 5); 1 
Thess. i. 10; Heb, iv. 14. In each 
case it will be seen to be significant 
in all its elements, ‘ 

4. kai tatra] and these things. 


The apostolic message which had 


been regarded before in its unity (6 


ms 
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that which) is now regarded in some 
special aspects of its manifold power. 
St John embraces in ‘the vision of 
his heart’ (Eph. i. 18) all that his 
letter contains, though it was then 
unwritten. 

The phrase, these things, is not how- 
ever co-extensive with ‘that which, 
St John has present to his mind both 
the general revelation of the Gospel 
(we declare) of which the end was to 
create spiritual fellowship between 
God and man and meu; and the par- 
ticular view of it which he purposes 
to lay before his readers (we write) 
with a view to establishing the ful- 
ness of joy in the Church. 

ypapopev rucis] write we. Both 
the pronoun and the verb are em- 
phatic. The proclamation (vv. 2, 3) 
was presented in an abiding form: 
not spoken only but written, so far 
as there was need, that it might work 
its full effect. And it was written by 
those who had full authority to write. 
Nor is it fanciful to suppose that by 
the stress laid on the word write, 
which is emphasised by the absence 
of a personal object (the to you of the 
common text is to be omitted), St 
John looks forward to his apostolic 
service to later ages. 

The plural (ypapopev) which belongs 
to the form of the apostolic message 
stands in contrast with the personal 
address (ypafo) which immediately 
follows in c. ii. 1. Elsewhere in the 
epistle the verb occurs only in the 


singular (ii. 7 f., 12 ff, 21, 26; V. 13). 


va i x. Hwa (0. vudr) 7 memAnp.| 
that our (or your) joy may be fulfilled. 


Comp. ili. ar; ii, 25. 


The fulfilment of Christian joy de 
pends upon the realisation of fellow- 
ship. The same thought underlies 
the other passages where the phrase 
occurs (see next note), Fellowship 
with Christ, and fellowship with the 
brethren, fellowship with Christ in 
the brethren, and with the brethren 
in Christ, is the measure of the ful- 
ness of joy. Both readings (judy and 
vpov) are well supported and both 
give good-sense. The object of the 
apostle may ‘be regarded either as to 
the fulfilment of his work relatively to 
himself, or as to the fulfilment of his 
work relatively to his disciples. The 
joy of the apostle as well as the joy 
of the disciples is secured by the same 
result. 

npav yap vpiv (cum, vpor...7jpiv) 
Kowa@vovvray mrelotny €xopev THY XapLY 
(I. xapav) judy, nv tots Oepiorais 6 
xaipav omopeds ev TH TOU piabov aro- 
Anwet BpaBevoe: xaipovtav «ai rovTey 
étt Tav movev avtay (|. avrod) dzo- 
Aavovor (Theophlct.), 

meTTAnpopern | plenum (V., Aug.) ful- 
filled. The phrase is characteristic. 
Comp. 2 John 12; John iii. 29, xv. 11, 
Xvi. 24; Xvii. 13. For the use of the 
resolved form see iv. 12 n, Gaudium 
doctorum fit plenum cum multos pre- 
dicando ad sanctze ecclesize societa- 
tem...perducunt (Bede). Comp. Phil, 
shige ; 

I. 5—10. Tux Nature or Gop, 
AND THE CONSEQUENT RELATION OF 
MAN TO GoD. 


_ The section contains 1 the descrip- 
tion of the Being of God (#. 5); and 
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then 2 the description of man’s rela- 
tion to God as thus made known (6— 
10), in answer to the three typical 
false pleas (i) of the indifference of 
moral action in regard to spiritual 
fellowship (6, 7) ; (ii) of the unreality 
of sinfulness as a permanent conse- 
quence of wrong action (8, 9); and (iii) 
of actual personal freedom from. sin- 
ful deeds (10). These pleas are shewn 
to depend (1) on immediate denial of 
what is distinctly known (6); (2) on 
self-deception (8); and (3) on disre- 
gard of divine revelation (10). 


1. The Nature of God. 


5. The connexion of this verse 
with what precedes is not at once 
obyious. The declaration which it 
contains as to the nature of God is 
not, as far as we know, a direct repe- 
tition of any words of the Lord; nor 
is it clear at first sight how it gathers 
up what has-been already said of 
‘the revelation of life’ as apprehended 
in apostolic experience. Fuller con- 
sideration appears to shew that the 
idea of spiritual fellowship furnishes 
the clue to the course of St John’s 
thought. Fellowship must repose 
upon mutual knowledge. If we have 
fellowship with God we must know 
truly what He is and what we are, 
and the latter knowledge flows from 
the former. The revelation of life 
from first to last is the progressive 
manifestation of God and the pro- 
gressive assimilation to God. The 
revelation through the Incarnation 
completes all that was revealed be- 
fore: Christ came ‘not to destroy but 
to fulfil’; and this revelation is briefly 
comprehended in the words ‘ God is 
light,’ absolutely pure, glorious, self- 
communicating from His very nature. 
He imparts Himself, and man was 
made to receive Him; and, in spite of 
sin, wan can receive Him. Thus the 
fundamental ideas of Christianity lie 
in this announcement: ‘God is light’; 
and man turns to the Light as 


being himself created in the image of. 
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God (Gen. i. 27; 1 Cor. xi. 7) and re- 
created in Christ (Eph. ii, 10; Col. 
iii. 10). This message is really ‘the 
Gospel.’ 

Hac sententia B. Johannes...divinze 
puritatis excellentiam monstrat quam 
nos quoque imitari jubemur dicente 
ipso: Sancti estote quoniam ego sanc- 
tus Dominus Deus vester Ley. xix. 2 
(Bede). 

xai...| And... The declaration is the 
simple development of the statement 
in v. 3: ‘We declare unto you what 
we have seen and heard, in order to 
establish your fellowship with us, and 
to fulfil our joy. And this zs the 
message which has such divine power.’ 

€or avtn] this is the message. 
The original order (lost in V. et hac 
est) in which the substantive verb 
stands first with unusual emphasis (kai 
éotw avrn), marks the absoluteness, 
the permanence, of the message. The 
‘zs’ is not merely a copula, but predi- 
cates existence in itself. Comp. ec. v, 
16, 17;-ii. 15 note; John viii. 50. The 
exact form of expression is unique. 
On the other hand see e. ii. 25 ; iii. 
II, 23; V. 4, 9, II, 14 and 2 John 6. 

adyyedia] adnuntiatio V., message. 
The word occurs only here and iii. 11 
in the N. T., and it is rare in the Lxx. 
The corresponding verb occurs in the 
N.T. only in John xx.18. The simplest 
word appears to be chosen to describe 
the divine communication. The an- 
nouncement as to the nature of God 
is a personal revelation and not a 
discovery. God gives tidings of Him- 
self and so only can man know Him. 

dr’ adrov] from him. The Son of 
the Father, Jesus Christ, in whom the 


Life was manifested, and who has 


been the main subject of the pre- 
ceding verses, 
The ‘from’ (dz adrod) marks the 


ultimate and not necessarily the im-. 


mediate source (rap avrod). The 
phrase dxovew dé is not found else- 
where in St John (but see Acts ix. 13) 
while dxovew rapa is frequent: John 


i. 40; Vi. 45; vii. 51; viii. 26, 38, 40; 
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xv. 15. The ‘message’ which the 
Apostle announces had been heard 
not only from the lips of Christ but 
in fact also from all those in whom 
He had spoken in earlier times (1 Pet. 
i. 11). He was the source even where 
He was not the speaker. Comp. 1 
Cor. xi. 23 wapéAaBov azé, and c. ii. 27 
note. 

dvayy&Xopev| adnuntiamus V., we 
declare. The simple verb and _ its 
derivatives convey shades of meaning 
which cannot be preserved in a ver- 
sion. “AyyéANew simply ‘to bring 
tidings’ occurs only John xx.18. ’Avay- 
yedAey to report, with the additional 
idea of bringing the tidings up to or 
back to the person receiving them. 
*AmayyeAAew to announce with a dis- 
tinct reference to the source or place 
Jrom which the message comes. Ka- 
tayyéAXewv to proclaim with authority, 
as commissioned to spread the tidings 
throughout those who hear them. 
In dvayyédXew the recipient, in aray- 
yedrev the origin, in karayyéANew the 
relation of the bearer and hearer of 
the message, is respectively most 
prominent. (1) Thus avayy. has in 
nine cases a personal pronoun (vpiv, 
jpiv) after it, and in the two remain- 
ing places where it occurs (Acts xv. 
4; xix. 18) the persons to whom 
the announcement is made are placed 
in clear prominence. The word is not 
found in the Synoptic Gospels (Mark 
vy. 14, 19 false readings). For its 
meaning compare I Pet. i, 12 a viv 
aynyyéAn div, tidings which were lately 
brought as far as up toyou. Acts xx. 
20, 27 Tod py dvayyeida vyiv, not to 
extend my declaration of the Gospel 
even to you; John xvi. 13, 14, 15; 
Acts xv. 4; 2 Cor. vii. 7; Acts xiv. 
27. (2) The proper sense of arayy., 
again, is seen clearly Matt. ii.3 drayy. 
pot, from the place where you find the 
Christ, Mark xvi. 13 dmnyy. rots Aourois, 
from Emmaus where the revelation 
was made; [John iv. 51 dmnyy. Xeé- 


yovres, from his house where the sick 
child lay;] 1 Cor. xiv. 25 dmayy., from 
the assembly at which he was moved. 
The word is frequent in the Synoptic 
Gospels and in the Acts; elsewhere, 
in addition to the places quoted, it 
occurs only 1 Thess. i. 9; 1 John i. 
2,3. (Heb. ii. 12 Lxx.). (3) Karay- 
yedArew is found only in Acts (karay- 
yedevs Acts xvii. 18) and St Paul. 
Its force appears Acts xvi. 21 karay- 
yeddovow ny. xvii. 3 Ov €y@ Karay- 
yerro, &e. 

In connexion with these words it 
may be noticed that St John never 
uses in his Gospel or Epistles evay- 
yeAXcov (or cognates). Cf. Apoc. xiv. 
Oss) Xa7e 

6tt...€oTlv kal...ovK éorw...] The 
combination of the positive and nega- 
tive statements brings out (1) the 
ideaofGod’snature, and (2) the perfect 
realisation of the idea: He is light 
essentially, and in fact He is perfect, 
unmixed, light. The form of the 
negative statement is remarkable: 
‘Darkness there is not in Him, no, 
not in any way.’ Ovdeis is added si- 
milarly to a sentence already com- 
plete in John xix. 11 (vi. 63; xii. 19). 
The double negative is lost in the 
Latin : tenebra in eo non sunt ulle. 

Positive and negative statements 
are combined wv. 6, 8 ; ii. 4, 27; v. 12. 

John i. 3, 5, 20; ii. 25; iii. 16 (20). 

6 Geis has éariv] Deus lux est V., 
God is light. The statement is made 
absolutely as to the nature of God, 
and not directly as to His action: as 
to what He 7s, and not as to what He 
does. It is not said that He is ‘a 
light,’ as one out of many, through 
Whom or from Whom illumination 
comes; nor again, that He is ‘the 
light,’ in relation to created beings. 
But it is said simply ‘ He is light. 
The words are designed to give us 
some conception of His Being. Comp. 
Philo de Soman. i. p. 632 mparos pev 6 
Ocds has eori,..nat ov pdvoy Pos ada 
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QVOTEPOV.... 

Thus the phrase is at once distin- 
guished from the cognate phrases 
which are defined by some addition ; as 
whencreation,so far as it isa manifesta- 
tion of the life of the Word, that is, as 
Life, is spoken of as being ‘the 
light of men’ (John i. 4 f.): or when 
‘ the light, the true light, which light- 
eth every man’ is spoken of .as ‘ com- 
ing into the world’ (John i. 9; comp. 
c.ii,8); or when Christ—the Incarnate 
Word—declares Himself to be ‘ the 
light of the world’ (John viii, 12 ; ix. 
5; comp. xii. 46); or ‘the light’ 
(John iii. 19 f., xii. 35 f.); or when 
Christians, as representing Christ, are 
called by Him ‘the light of the 
world’ (Matt. v. 14). 

On the other hand it is closely 
parallel with two other phrases in St 
John’s writings with which it must 
be compared: and combined : God is 
spirit (John iv, 24) and God is love 
(c. iv. 8, 16). 

To a certain degree this phrase 
unites the two others, It includes 
the thought of immateriality, which 
finds its most complete expression in 
the idea of ‘ spirit’ and that of ‘ diffu- 
siveness’ which finds its most com- 
plete expression in the idea of ‘ love.’ 
But to these thoughts it adds those of 
purity and glory, which find their 
most complete expression in relation 
to man as he is in the idea of ‘fire’ 
(Heb. xii. 29). 

_ In order to enter into the meaning 
of the revelation given in the words, 
it is necessary to take account both of 
the biblical application of the term 
‘light’ and of the thoughts which are 
naturally suggested by a consideration 
of the nature of light. ~ 

In each region of being ‘ight? re- 
presents the noblest manifestation of 
that energy to which it is applied. 
Physically ‘light’ embodies the idea 
of splendour, glory: intellectually of 
truth ; morally of holiness, 
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Again; in virtue of light, life and 
action become possible. Light may 
exist close beside us and yet we our- 
selves be in darkness, wholly uncon- 
scious of its presence, unless some 
object intervene and itself become 
visible by reflecting into our eyes that 
which we had not before seen. Comp, 
Philo de prem. et pen. ii, 415 6 Oeos 
éavtov déyyos dv &’ avrod povov Gew- 
petra. See also Ps. xxxvi. 10. AS 
light it eannot but propagate itself; 
and, as far as its own nature is con- 
cerned, propagate itself without bound, 
All that limits is darkness. 

It must not however be supposed 
that in speaking of God as ‘light’ St 
John is speaking metaphorically, as if 
earthly ‘light’ were the reality to 
which God is likened.. On the con- 
trary according to his thought the 
earthly light, with all its associations, 
is but, a reflection in the finite and 
sensible world of the heavenly light, 
Through the reflection we rise, accord- 
ing to our power, to the reality, 

This being so, the description of 
God as ‘light’ is fitted to bring before 
us the conception that He is in Him- 
self unapproachable, infinite, omni- 
present, unchangeable, the. source of 
life, of safety, of the transfiguration 
of all things. 

And yet more than this the phrase 
has a direct bearing upon the eco- 
nomy of Redemption. It implies that 
God in Himself is absolutely holy ; 
and at the same time that it is His 
nature to impart Himself without 
limit. 

The first fact carries with it the 
condition of man’s fellowship with 
Him. The second fact suggests that 
He will make some provision for the 
redemption and atonement of man 
fallen, in accordance with the pur- 
pose of creation. 

The revelation of the Word, the 
Life, of ‘Jesus, the Son of God? ful- 


fils the condition and the hope. By 


this we. apprehend in all fulness - 
that God is light, self-communicating; 
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making the darkness felt to be what 
it is, conquering the darkness, while 
He claims from man complete self- 
surrender to His influence. 

Herethen asinevery other place the 
revelation of the nature of God is not 
a satisfaction of speculative question- 
ings : it is the groundwork of practical 
results. 

God ts light : 
walk in the light, 

God is spirit: therefore men must 
worship in spirit (John iv. 24). 

God is love: therefore the mani- 
festation of love is the sign of divine 
childship (iv. 7, 8, 16). 

Comp. Heb. xii. 29. 

See Additional Note on iv. 8. 

The general opposition of light and 
darkness, which occurs throughout 
all Scripture, as throughout all litera- 
ture, in its manifold partial applica- 
tions, gives additional meaning to the 
phrase. 


therefore men must 


Category of Category of 


Light. Darkness. 
truth falsehood. 
good evil. 
joy sorrow. 
safety peril. 
life death. 


Compare Matt. iv. 16; Luke i. 79; 
xi. 35. f. ; John iii. 19, 20; 1 Pet. ii. 9; 
2 Cor. iv. 6, vi. 14; Ps. xxvii. 1 (and 
Hupfeld’s note). 

kai oxoria...] The light which God 
is, is infinite, unbounded by any out- 
line, and absolutely pure. It follows 
that all that is in darkness, all that is 
darkness, is excluded from fellowship 
with God by His very nature. There is 
in Him nothing which has affinity to it. 

In speaking of ‘light’ and ‘dark- 
ness’ it is probable that St John had 
before him the Zoroastrian specula- 
tions on the two opposing spiritual 
powers which influenced Christian 
thought at a very early date. Comp. 
Basilides, Sragm. Quidam enim [bar- 
barorum] dixerunt initia omnium duo 
esse quibus bona et mala associaverunt, 
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ipsa dicentes initia sine initio esse et 
ingenita: id est, in principiis lucem 
fuisse ac tenebras, quae ex semetipsis 
essent non que esse dicebantur (ap. 
Tren. Stieren i. p. 901). 


2. The relation of men to God. 


The revelation of what God is de- 
termines man’s relation to Him; for 
it is assumed that man knows (or can 
know) what he himself is in himself. 
The declaration of the majesty of 
God therefore raises the question of 
the possibility of man’s fellowship 
with Him; of the possibility, that is, 
of the fulfilment of the Apostle’s pur- 
pose (v. 3). How can the message 
“God is Light’ issue in our com- 
munition with the Father and with 
His Son Jesus Christ? The answer 
lies, as we have seen, in the fact that 
it is of the essence of light-nature to 
communicate itself. The true sense 
of what God is takes us out of our- 
selves. He gives Himself: we must 
welcome Him; and so reflecting His 
glory we become like Him (2 Cor, iii. 
18; 1 John iii. 2). 

But this ‘assimilation to God’ 
(cpoiwars t@ Oe kata Td duvarey) re- 
quires a frank recognition of what 
we are. St John therefore considers 
the three false views which man is 
tempted to take of his position. He 
may deny the reality of sin (6, 7), or 
his responsibility for sin (8, 9), or 
the fact of sin in his own case (10). 
By doing this he makes fellowship 
with God, as He has been made 
known, impossible for himself. On 
the other hand, God has made pro- 
vision for the realisation of fellowship 
between Himself and man in gue of 
sin. 

The contrasts and consequences 
involved in this view of man’s relation 
to God can be placed clearly in a 
symmetrical form : 

If we say we have fellowship with 

Him and walk in the darkness, 

we die, and 
we do not the truth. 
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If we say we have no sin, 

we deceive ourselves and 

the truth is not in us. 
If we say we have not sinned, 
we make Him a liar and 
His word is not in us. 
On the other hand: 
If we walk in the light, as He is in 
the light, 

we have fellowship one 
with another, and 
the blood of Jesus His 

Son cleanseth us from 
all sin. 
If we confess our sins, 

He is faithful and right- 
eous to forgive us our 
sins, and 
to cleanse us from all 

unrighteousness. 


The third contrast passes into a 
different form (ii. 1 f.). 

The whole description refers to the 
general character and tendency of 
life, and not to the absolute fulfilment 
of the character in detail. 

The progress in the development 
of the thought is obvious from the 
parallelisms. ‘We lie’ ‘we deceive 
ourselves,’ ‘we make Him a liar’: we 
are false, that is, to our own know- 
ledge; we persuade ourselves that 
falsehood is truth ; we dare to set our- 
selves above God. And again: ‘we 
do not the truth, ‘The truth is not 
in us, ‘His word is not in us’: we 
do not carry into act that which we 
have recognised as our ruling prin- 
ciple; the Truth, to which conscience 


bears witness, is not the spring and— 


law of our life; we have broken off 
our vital connexion with the Truth 
when it comes to us as ‘the Word of 
God’ with a present, personal force. 
Corresponding to this growth of 


falsehood we have a view of the 
general character of the Christian 
life, a life of spiritual fellowship and 
sanctification ; and then of its detailed 
realisation in spite of partial failures. 

6. éay cixoper}] St John con- 
siders only the case of professing 
Christians. In doing this he unites 
himself with those whom he ad- 
dresses ; and recognises the fact that 
he no less than his fellow-Christians 
has to guard against the temptations 
to which the three types of false doc- 
trine correspond. 

The exact form of expression (cay 
etr@peyv) is found only in this passage 
(ve. 6, 8, 10 ; comp. iv. 20 ear res etry). 
It contemplates a direct assertion of 
the several statements, and not simply 
the mental conception of them. 

étt] The particle here and in rv. 
8, Io seems to be recitative. Comp. 
ii. 4; iv. 20; John i. 20°32 iv. 17, 
25; Vi. 143 Vil 12; ix. 9, 23) 41. 

Kow. €xouev pet avrou] with Him, 
i.e. with God (the Father), the sub- 
ject which immediately precedes. 

The statement is the simple asser- 
tion of the enjoyment of the privileges 
of the Christian faith, r. 3, note: “If 
we claim to have reached the end of 
Christian effort...” 

Kat €v T@ ox. wep.) The compati- 
bility of indifference to moral action 
with the possession of true faith has 
been maintained by enthusiasts in all 
times of religious excitement. Comp. 
¢c. li. 4; iii. 6; 3 John 11. 

For early forms of the false teach- 
ing see Iren. 1. 6, 2; Clem. Alex. 
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character of special acts, but of the 
whole region of life outward and in- 
ward. The darkness (rd oxéros) is 
the absolute opposite of ‘the light.’ 
To choose this as our sphere of move- 
ment is necessarily to shun fellowship 
with God. Part of the thought in- 
cluded in ‘walking in darkness’ may 
be expressed by saying that we seek 
to hide part of our lives from our- 
selves, from our neighbour, from God. 
Comp. John iii. 20. 

For the phrase see Is. ix. 2; John 
Vili. 12 (€v 77 oxoria). Comp. Matt. iv. 
16; Luke i. 79; Rom. ii. 19. Skotos 
occurs in St John only here and John 
iii. 19 note. 

The image of ‘walking, resting on 
the Old Testament 420, Lxx. mepura- 
teiv, is not found applied to conduct 
in classical writers, but is common in 
St John and St Paul. The word is 
not found in this sense in St James 
or St Peter, and in the Synoptic 
group of writings only in Mark vii. 5 ; 
Acts xxi. 21. St John, it may be 
added, does not use dvacrpody, dva- 
orpepecOa, which are common in St 
Peter. Such ‘walking’ is not to be 
limited to mere outward conduct, but 
covers the whole activity of life. 

wevdopeba...ov rovovpev...] The com- 
bination of the positive and negative 
expressions here again (v. 5) presents 
the two sides of the thought. Men 
who profess to combine fellowship 
with God with the choice of darkness 
as their sphere of life, actively affirm 
what they know to be false; and on 
the other hand, they neglect to carry 
out in deed what they claim to hold. 
The two clauses (lie...do) correspond 
with the two which precede (say... 
walk). 

Wevddpeba] The assertion is not 
only false in fact, but known to be 
false: it is at variance with man’s 
nature. Comp. James iii. 14. 


ov movtpev THY adnOeav] non 
Jacimus veritatem V., we do not 
the truth (syrvg gives walk in). 
Truth is not only in thought and 
word, but also in action. ‘The Truth’ 
(7 ade) which reaches to every 
part of human nature—the sum of all 
that ‘is’—must find expression in a 
form answering to the whole man. 
‘TI act, in the words of Whichcote, 
‘and therefore I am.’ Comp. John 
iii. 21 note ; Neh. ix. 33 (Lxx.). 

In the Old Testament the phrase 
‘to do mercy and truth’ (Lxx.) occurs 
not unfrequently: Gen. xlvii. 29; 
Josh. ii. 14; 2 Sam. ii. 6; xv. 20, &e. 
Contrast moveiv Weddos, Apoc. xxi. 27. 

7. Walking in the darkness’ is 
fatal to fellowship with God, but such 
fellowship is still possible. The Chris- 
tian can in his measure imitate God 
(Eph. v. 1); and as he does so, he 
realises fellowship with the brethren, 
which is the visible sign of fellow- 
ship with God. At the same time 
Christ’s Blood cleanseth him con- 
stantly, and little by little, from all 
sin. The chosen rule of life—the 
‘walking in light’—is more and more 
perfectly embodied in deed. The 
failure which is revealed in the pre- 
sence of God is removed, 

eav O€...] but if we walk... There 
is a sharp contrast between the vain 
profession of fellowship and godlike 
action. But, setting aside mere words, 
Uf we walk in the light... 

ev ro pb. mepix.] The one absolute 
light is opposed to the darkness. To 
choose the light as th¢ sphere of life 
is to live and move as in the revealed 
presence of God. Comp. Is. ii. 5; li. 4. 

God zs in the light absolutely and 
unalterably : man moves in the light 
from stage to stage as he advances to 
the fulness of his growth; and under 
the action of the light he is himself 
transfigured. 
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the final consequences of his conduct. 
This is the second false plea: We have 
no sin; sin is a transient phenomenon 
which leaves behind no abiding issues : 
it is an accident and not a principle 
within us. 

dp. otk exonev] we have no sin. 
The phrase dyuapriav ¢yev is peculiar 
to St John in the N. 7. Like corre- 
sponding phrases ¢yew miorw (Matt. 
xvii. 20 ; xxi. 21, &c.), Conv éxew (John 
v.26, 40, &c.), Adany exe (John xvi. 
21 f.), &., it marks the presence of 
something which is not isolated but a 
continuous source of influence (comp. 
Kowaviar exe V. 3). 

Thus ‘to have sin’ is distinguished 
from ‘to sin’ as the sinful principle is 
distinguished from the sinful act in 
itself. ‘To have sin’ includes the 
idea of personal guilt: it describes a 
state both as a consequence and as a 
cause. 

Comp. John ix. 413; xv. 22, note, 
DAl Kime Ts 

The word ‘sin’ is to be taken quite 
generally and not confined to original 
sin, or to sin of any particular type. 
A tempting form of this kind of error 
finds expression in a fragment of 
Clement of Alexandria (Zcl. Proph. 
§ 15, p. 993 P.) 0 perv murrevoas aeow 
dpaptnuareav ¢haBev mapa Tov Kvupiov, 
6 8 €v yrdoew yevopevos Gre pnkére 
dpaptavey map’ éavrov thy dew tev 
Aourav Kopicerat 

The issue of this second false plea 
is also presented in a positive and 
negative form. By affirming our prac- 
tical irresponsibility ‘we lead our- 
selves astray’ positively, and nega- 
tively we shew that ‘the truth is not 
in us’ as an informing, inspiring 
power. 

éavrovs mAav.| ipst nos seducimus 
V., we deceive ourselves, or rather, 
we lead ourselves astray. Our fatal 
error is not only a fact (whavdpeba 


Matt. xxii. 29; John vii. 47), but it is 
a fact of which we are the responsible 
authors. The result is due to our 
own efforts. We know that the asser- 
tion which we make is false (yevdd- 
peOa); and, more than this, we per- 
suade ourselves that it is true. 

The phrase does not occur again in 
N. T.. For the use of éavrovs with 
the first person see Acts xxill. 14; 
Rom, vili,.23; xv..13.a Cor. xi. 31; 
2 Cor.i. 9, &c. St John uses it with 
the second person ¢. v. 21; 2 John 8; 
John v. 42; Vi. 53; xii. 8. 

The idea of mAdvn (ce. iv. 6) is in all 
cases that of straying from the one 
way (James y. 19 f.): not of miscon- 
ception in itself, but of misconduct. 
Such going astray is essentially ruin- 
ous. 

The cognate terms are used of 
the false christs and prophets (Matt. 
xxiv. 4ff.; Apoce. ii. 20; xiii. 14; xix. 
20; comp. c. iv. 6; 2-Ep. 7); of 
Satan (Apoc. xii. 9; xx. 3 ff.), of 
Babylon (Apoc. xviii. 23), of Balaam 
(Jude 11), 

*"Anataw amarn (ppevarrataw, ppeva- 
warns) are not found in the writings 
of St John. 

kal 7 ad, ovk €, év 7u.| and the truth 
is not in us. According to the true 
reading the pronoun is unemphatic 
(so v. 10). The thought of ‘the Truth’ 
prevails over that of the persons. In 
St John ‘the Truth’ is the whole 
Gospel as that which meets the re- 
quirements of man’s nature. Comp. 
John viii. 32 ff.; xviii, 37. Introd, 
to Gospel of St John, p. xliv. 

The same conception is found in 
the other apostolic writings; 2 Thess. 
ii, 12; Rom. ii. 8; 2 Cor. xiii. 8; 
(Gal. v. 7); 1 Tim. iii, 15; iv. 3; vi. 5; 
2 Tim.. ii, 15, 18; (Tit. i, 1); Heb. x, 
26; 1 Pet. i. 22; James iii. 14; v. 19, 

The Truth may therefore in this 
most comprehensive sense beregarded 
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9. Tas au, (2) AB: +7u6v NC veg syrr the me. 


without us or within us: as some- 
thing outwardly realised (v. 6 do the 
truth), or as something inwardly effi- 
cacious (the truth is in us). Comp. o. 
tonote. With this specific statement 
1) GX. ovK eotey ev jyuiy (comp. ii. 4) con- 
trast the general statement ovx éorw 
aX. ev adr@ John viii. 44 (‘ there is no 
truth in him’). 

g. How then,it may be asked, can 
consequences be done away? If sin 
is something which clings to us in this 
way, how can it be ‘effaced’? The 
answer is that the same attributes of 
God which lead to the punishment of 
the unrepentant lead to the forgive- 
ness and cleansing of the penitent. 

éav duor.| There is no sharp oppo- 
sition in form between this verse and 
v. 8, as there is between 7 and 6 (if 
we say—but if (éav 6€) we walk). Open 
confession and open assertion are acts 
of the same order. 

Opor. Tas au. ] confess our sins, not 
only acknowledge them, but acknow- 
ledge them openly in the face of men. 
Comp. ii. 23;-Iv. 2, 3,15; Apoe. iii. 5; 
John i. 20; ix. 22; xii. 42; Rom. x.9, 
&c. The exact phrase is not found else- 
where in N.T.; but the kindred phrase 


éfoporoyeio9ar ayaptias (mapanroépa- 


ra) occurs Matt. iii. 6] Mk. i. 5; 


James v. 16. Comp. Acts xix. 18. 

Comp. Ecclus. iv. 26 py aicyuvOis 
oporoyiaa ef’ auaprias cov, Sus. e. 
14 Spordynaay thy emOupiar. 

Nothing is said or implied as to the 
mode in which such confession is to 
be made. That is to be determined 
by experience. Yet its essential cha- 
racter is made clear. It extends to 
specific, definite acts, and not only to 
sin in general terms. That which 
corresponds to saying ‘we have no 
sin’ is not saying ‘we have sin, but 
‘confessing our sins.’ The denial is 


made in an abstract form: the con- 


fession is concrete and personal. 


Augustine says with touching force: 
Ista levia quee dicimus noli contem- 
nere. Si contemnis quando appen- 
dis, expavesce quando numeras. And 
again: Vis ut ille ignoscat? tu ag- 
nosce. 

The divine blessing connected with 
the confession of sins is twofold. It 
includes (1) the remission of sins, the 
remission of the consequences which 
they entail, and (2) the cleansing of 
the sinner from the moral imperfec- 
tion which separates him from God: 
I Cor. vi. 9; Luke xiii. 27. 

motos eot...| The subject (God) 
is necessarily supplied from the con- 
text, vv. 5 ff. The form of the sen- 
tence (aoros...tva) presents the issue 
as that which is, in some sense, con- 
templated in the divine character. 
Forgiveness and cleansing are ends to 
which God, being what He is, has 
regard. He is not, as men are, fickle 
or arbitrary. On the contrary, He is 
essentially ‘faithful’ and ‘righteous.’ 
Comp. 1 Clem. ad Cor. ¢. 27. “Iva 
is construed with adjectives in other 
eases: John i. 27 a&wos iva...; Luke 
vii. 6 ixavos iva..., but these are not 
strictly parallel; see c. iii, 11 note. 

The epithet ‘faithful’ (micros) is 
applied to God not unfrequently in 
the Pauline epistles as being One who 
will fulfil His promises (Heb. x. 23; 
xi. 11), and complete what He has 
begun (1 Thess. v. 24; I Cor. i. 9), 
and guard those whe trust in Him 
(1 Cor. x. 13; comp. 1 Pet. iv. 19), 
because this is His Nature (2 Tim, ii. 
13). With these passages those also 
must be compared in which Christ is 
spoken of as ‘ faithful’ (2 Thess. iii. 3), 
and that both in regard to God (Heb. 
iii. 2) and to man (Heb. ii. 17). 

God (the Father) again is spoken 
of in the New Testament as ‘right- 
eous’ (Sikatos) in Apoc. xvi. 5; Johu 
xvii. 25; Rom. iii. 26; and so alsu 
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Christ, ¢. ii. 1, iii. 7; 1 Pet. ii, 18 
(the usage in Matt. xxvii. 19, 24; 
Luke xxiii. 47 is different), The sub- 
ject in ¢. ii. 29 is doubtful. 

The essence of righteousness lies in 
the recognition and fulfilment of what 
is due from one to another. Truth 
passing into action is righteousness. 
He is said to be righteous who decides 
rightly, and he also who passes suc- 
cessfully through a trial. 

Righteousness is completely ful- 
filled in God both in respect of what 
He does and of what Heis. Here 
action and character (as we speak) 
absolutely coincide. And yet further, 
the ‘righteousness’ of God answers 
to His revealed purpose of love ; so 
that the idea of righteousness in this 
case draws near not unfrequently to 
the idea of ‘ mercy.’ 

The forgiveness and the cleansing 
of those who ‘ confess their sins’ are 
naturally connected with God’s faith- 
fulness and righteousness. They 
answer to what He has been pleased 
to make known to us of His being 
in Scripture and life and history. 
He has laid down conditions for fel- 
lowship with Himself which man ean 
satisfy and which He will satisfy. 

It is not difficult to see how this 
view of God’s action is included in 
the fundamental message: God is 
light. Light necessarily imparts it- 
self (mords), and imparts itself as 
light (Sixavos). 

The two epithets are applied to 
God as ‘a righteous and faithful wit- 
ness, Jer. xiii. 5. 

apn 7 jpiv ras du.] The verb dduévae 
occurs in this connexion in St John 
c. ii, 12; John xx. 23. The phrase 
ddeots apapriay (Synn., Acts, Eph., 
Col., Heb.) is not found in his writings, 
The image of ‘remission, ‘forgive- 
ness,’ presents sin as a ‘debt,’ some- 
thing external to the man himself in 
its consequences, just as the image of 
‘cleansing’ marks the personal stain. 


Sorgive...cleanse... 


The repetition of the pronoun (jyiv, 
7jpas) is to be noticed. 

app..-cabapion| remittat...emundet 
ab... V., dimittat...purget ex... Aug. 
Both acts are 
here spoken of in their completeness. 


_The .specific sins (ai dyapria) are 


forgiven (see Additional Note): the 
character (ddixia) is purified. The 
Christian character (righteousness) de- 
pends on a distinct relation to God in 
Christ. This admits of no degree ; 
but there is a progressive hallowing 
of the Christian which follows after 
to the end of life (». 7). 

The two parts of the Divine action 
answer to the two aspects of right- 
eousness already noticed. As judg- 
ing righteously God forgives those 
who stand in a just relation to Him- 
self: as being righteous He commu- 
nicates His nature to those who are 
united with Him in His Son. 

Hence it is said that ‘ God cleanses’ 
—there can be no doubt as to the 
subject—as before that ‘the blood of 
Christ cleanses.’ The Father, the one . 
Fountain of Godhead, cleanses by 
applying the blood of the Son to 
believers. - It is significant also that 
‘sin’ (as distinguished from ‘sins’) 
is here regarded under the relative 
aspect of duty as ‘unrighteousness’ 
(Cava 

adixias| inigauitate V., unrighteous- 
ness, The word occurs elsewhere in 
St John only in c. v. 17; John vii. 18, 

Generally the kindred words (8xa:- 
oovyn, &c.) are rare in his writings. 
Righteousness and unrighteousness 
are regarded by him characteristically 
under the aspect of truth and false- 
hood : that is, under the form of being 
rather than under the form of mani- 
festation. 

The correspondence of righteous 
and unrighteousness is lost in the 


Latin (justus...iniquitate), and hence 
in A.V. a 


16] 
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10. So far the Apostle has dealt 
with the two main aspects of the 
revelation God is light. He has 
shewn what is the character which it 
fixes for the man who is to have fel- 
lowship with Him (if we walk in the 
light); and he has shewn also how 
that character can be obtained (if we 
confess our sins). Man must become 
like God; and to this end he must 
recognise his natural unlikeness to 
Him. 

A third plea still remains. He who 
recognises the true character of sin, 
and the natural permanence of sin as 
a power within, may yet deny that 
he personally has sinned. This plea 
is suggested by the words ‘our sins’ 
in v. 9, just as the plea in v. 8 was 
suggested by ‘all sin’ in 2. 7. Con- 
viction in this case is sought not 
primarily in consciousness (we lie, v. 
6; we deceive ourselves, v. 8), but in 
the voice of God (we make Him a 
liar). 

ovx jpaptyKkaper | we have not sinned. 
The statement is quite unlimited. It 
is an absolute-denial of the fact of 
past sin as carrying with it present 
consequences. 

The consequences of this assertion 
are stated in the same form as before 
(ve. 6, 8). By making it we affirm 
(positively) that God deals falsely 
with men; and (negatively) we are 
without the voice of God within us 
which converts His revelation for 
each one into a living Word. Thus 
Divine revelation is regarded first 
from without and then from within. 
God speaks; and (it is implied) His 
word enters into the soul of the 
believer, and becomes in him a spring 
of truth (John iv. 14) and a power of 
life (c. ii. 14). 

ap. rowotpev adrov|] mendacem faci- 
mus eum V., we make Him a lar, 
that is God (the Father) who is the 
main subject of the whole section 
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6—10 (with Him, v. 6; as He ts, v. 7; 
He is faithful, v. 9). The conclusion 
follows from a consideration of the 
nature of Divine revelation. Reve- 
lation is directed in the first instance 
to making, clear the position of man 


‘towards God. Such an office St Paul 


assigns to law, and to the Law par- 
ticularly. And generally all the com- 
munications of God to men presup- 
pose that the normal relations be- 
tween earth and heaven have been 
interrupted. To deny this is not only 
to question God’s truth in one par- 
ticular point, but to question it al- 
together; to say not only ‘ He lieth’ 
in the specific declaration, but ‘ He is 
a liar’? in His whole dealing with 
mankind. Comp. e. y,.10. 

The peculiar phrase 1. qovodpev is 
characteristic of St John (John v. 18; 
Vili. 53 3 X. 33 ; X1x. 7, 12), and carries 
with it the idea of overweening, un- 
righteous self-assertion. 

A. second result flows from the 
general denial of the truth of the 
revelation of God. We lose the privi- 
lege of ‘converse’ with Him: His 
word is not in us, 

6 Xoyos avrov| His word, the word 
of God, ii. 14. Comp. John viii. 55; 
5G GIS aaah Gavia iye 

The phrase is used specially for the 
Gospel message, whichis the crown of 
all revelation: Luke v. 1; viii. 11, 21; 
xi. 28; and habitually in the Acts: 
Wars aiView 25 7seVills 14 oeXlq else xa 
24; xiii. 5, 7, 44, 46; &. 

The ‘word’ here differs from the 
‘truth’ in v. 8 as the process differs 
from the result. The ‘truth’ is the 
sum considered objectively of that 
which the ‘word’ expresses. The 
word as a living power makes the 
truth real little by little to him who 
receives it (John viii. 31, 32). And 
further, the ‘word’ is personal : it 
calls up the thought of the speaker : 
it is‘the word of God) The truth on 
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the other hand is abstract, though it 
is embodied in a Person, 

The word, like the truth, can be 
regarded both as the moving principle 
which stirs the man and as the sphere 


in which the man moves. The ‘word 
abides in him’ (John vy. 38, comp. viii. 
37), and conversely he ‘ abides in the 
word’ (John viii, 31), 
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Additional Note on i. 2. 


The idea of the Divine Fatherhood, answering to that of human sonship The Divine 
and childship (see Additional Note on iii. 1), occupies an important place Father- 
in the writings of St John. It cannot be rightly understood without BOs 
reference to its development in the Old Testament and in the Synoptic 
Gospels. 

In the Old Testament the general notion of Fatherhood was madei. In the 

personal by the special covenants which He was pleased to establish with Old 2esta- 
representative men. He thus became the ‘ Father’ of the chosen people sai 
in a peculiar sense (Ex. iv. 22; Deut. xxxii. 6; comp. i. 31, viii. 5 ; Is. Lxiii. 
16, lxiv. 8 ; comp. xliii. 1, 6, 21, xliv. 2, 24, xlvi. 3 ff.; Jer. xxxi.9, 20; Hos. 
xi. 1; Mal. ii, 10; comp. i. 6); and each member of the nation was His 
child (Deut. xiv. 1; Is. i, 2, xxx. I, 9, xliii. 6, lxiii. 8; Jer. iii. 4, 19; comp. 
Matt. xv. 24,26). But this sonship was regarded as an exceptional blessing. 
It belonged to the nation as ‘priests and kings’ to the Lord ; and so we 
find that the relationship of privilege, in which all the children of Israel 
shared in some manner, was in an especial degree the characteristic of the 
theocratic minister (comp. Ps. lxxxii. 6). Of the king, the representative 
head of the royal nation, God said ‘ Thou art my Son, this day, that is at 
the moment of the solemn consecration, ‘have I begotten thee’ (Ps. ii. 7): 
and again, ‘He shall cry unto me: Thou art my Father, my God, and the 
rock of my salvation. Also I will make him my firstborn, higher than 
the kings of the earth’ (Ps. lxxxix. 26 f.; comp. 2 Sam. vii. 12. ff.), Comp. 
Ecclus. xxiii. 1, 4. 

It will however be observed on a study of the passages that the idea of This idea 
Fatherhood in the Old Testament is determined by the conceptions of an limited. 
Eastern household, and further that it is nowhere extended to men gene- 
rally. God is the great Head of the family which looks back to Him as its 
Author. His ‘children* owe Him absolute obedience and reverence: they 
are ‘in His hand’: and conversely He. offers them wise counsel and pro- 
tection. But the ruling thought throughout is that of authority and not 
of love. The relationship is derived from a peculiar manifestation of God’s 
Providence to one race (Ex. iv. 22; Hos. xi. 1), and not from the original 
' connexion of man as man with God. If the nobility of sonship is to be 
extended to Gentiles, it is by their incorporation in the chosen family (Ps, 

Ixxxvii). 

So far the conception of a divine Fatherhood is (broadly speaking) ii. The 
national among the Jews as it was physical in the Gentile world. But in idea of 
the Gospels the idea of Sonship is spiritual and personal. God is revealed pine 
as the Giver and Sustainer (Matt. vii. 9 ff.) of a life like His own, to those pood inthe 
who were created in His image, after His likeness, but who have beenalienated Synoptic 
from Him (Luke xv. 11 ff). The original capacity of man to receive God is Gospels. 
declared, and at the same time the will of God to satisfy it. Both facts 
are set forth once for all in the person of Him who was both the Son of 


man and the Son of God. 
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The idea of the divine Fatherhood and of the divine Sonship as realised 
in Christ appears in His first recorded words and in His dedication to His 
public ministry. The words spoken in the Temple: ‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be in my Father's house ?’ (Luke ii. 49 év rois rod marpds) appear to 
mark in the Lord, from the human side, the quickened consciousness of His 
mission at a crisis of His life, while as yet the local limitations of worship 
are fully recognised (contrast John iv. 21). The voice at the Baptism 
declares decisively the authority of acknowledged Sonship as that in which 
He is to aceomplish His work (Matt. iii 17 and parallels; comp. Johni. 34). 

In the Sermon on the Mount the idea of God’s Fatherhood in relation 
both to Christ and to the disciples is exhibited most prominently. The 
first notice of the sonship of men is remarkable and if rightly interpreted 
most significant: ‘Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall be called 
sons of God’ (Matt. v. 9). This benediction is seen in its true light by 
comparison with the angelic hymn : ‘ On earth peace among men of well- 
pleasing’ (Luke ii, 14), The peace of which Christ speaks is that of 
reunited humanity (comp. Eph. ii. 14 ff.). The blessing of sonship is for those 
who, quickened by God’s Spirit (Rom. viii 14), help to realise on earth 
that inward brotherhood of which He has given the foundation and the 
pledge. 

The teaching which follows the beatitude enforces and unfolds this 
thought. The sign of Sonship is to be found in god-like works which 
cannot but be referred at once to their true and heavenly origin (Matt. v. 
16). These are to be in range no less universal than the most universal 
gifts of God, therain and the sunshine (v. 44 ff.; Luke vi. 35 ff.), in order that 
the fulness of divine sonship may be attained and manifested (2%. 45 éza@s 
yévnobe viol rod m. v. Tod ev. ovp.; Luke vi. 35 €oeode viol vWicrov). At the 
same time the standard of judgment, even all-knowing love, impresses a 
new character upon action (Matt.-vi. 1, 4, 6,18). The obligations of kin- 
dred to others follow from the privilege of kindred with the common 
Father (Matt. vi. 14f.; Mc. xi. 25 f.). The Father’s knowledge anticipates 
the petitions of the children (Matt. vi. 8; Luke xii. 30), and duly provides 
for their wants (Matt. vi. 26 ff; Luke xii. 24ff.). Here and elsewhere the 
laws of natural affection are extended to spiritual relations (Matt. vii. 9 ff. ; 
Luke xi. 11 ff.). 

From these passages it will be seen how immeasurably the conception of 
Fatherhood is extended by the Lord beyond that in the Old Testament. The 
bond is moral, and not physical : it is personal and human, and not national. 
It suggests thoughts of character, of duty, of confidence which belong to a 
believer as such and not peculiarly to those who stand in particular out- 
ward circumstances. In the few other passages in the Synoptic Gospels 
in which the title ‘your Father’ occurs, it has the same force : it conveys 
implicitly grounds of trust and the certainty of future triumph (Matt. x. 
20, 29; Luke xii. 32). The ‘name’ of Him whom the Lord made known 
was, it may be said truly, ‘the Father, evenas the name of Him Who sent. 
Moses was ‘ Jehovah,’ ‘the absolute, ‘ the self-existent1,’ And in this con- 

1 There is really no strict represen- Apocalypse, and even there it is modi- 
tative of the name Jehovah inthe New fied: Apoe. i. 4, 8, iv. 8 (8 dv Kal é fy Kal 
Testament except in the 6 dy of the 6 épy.), xi. 17, xvi. 5 (5 dy Kalb jv).° 
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nexion the first petition of the Lord’s Prayer gains a new meaning: Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name—the supreme revela- 
tion of Fatherhood (Matt. vi.9 ; comp. Luke xi. 2). 

The revelation of the Father is indeed distinctly claimed by the Lord The reve- 

for Himself alone (Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 22). True discipleship to Him is lation of 
the fulfilment of ‘His Father’s’ will (Matt. vii. 21). He pronounces with nee et 
authority upon the divine counsels and the divine working, as being of of Christ. 
“His Father’ (Matt. xv. 13, xvi. 17, xviii. 10, 14, 19, 35, XXV. 34, XXVi. 
29; Luke xxii. 29). He speaks of ‘ His Father’s promise ’ (Luke xxiv. 49), 
and of ‘ His Father’s presence’ (Matt. x. 32.) with the confidence of a Son. 
But with the confidence of a Son the Lord maintains also the dependence 
of a Son. Every prayer which He makes will be answered (Matt. xxvi. 53), 
yet He places Himself wholly in ‘ His Father’s’ hands (Matt. xxvi. 39, 42) ; 
and He reserves some things for His Father alone (Matt. xx. 23). 

Such a revelation of the divine Fatherhood through the Son to sons Distinct. 
definitely distinguishes the Christian doctrine of God from Pantheism ive fea- 
and Theism. As against Pantheism it shews God as distinct from and tures of 
raised immeasurably above the world; as against Theism it shews God penn 
as entering into a living fellowship with men, as taking humanity into : 
personal union with Himself. The unseen King of the divine Kingdom is 
made known as One to whom His people can draw near with the confi- 
dence of children}, 

The revelation of God as the Father is specially brought out by St iii. The 
John; but in a somewhat different form from that in which it is found in revelation 
the Synoptists. Two titles occur commonly in the Gospel in relation to of tise 
Christ: (a) The Father; and (8) My Father. Both of these occur in the St John 
Synoptists each nine or ten times. But on the other hand St John never 
uses the phrases 6 warjp pov 6 év ovpavois (6 ovpavios), 6 TaTIp vpay 6 ev 
ovpavois, which occur each nine times in the Synoptic Gospels; nor does he 
use the phrase 6 warjp duav except xx. 17 (in contrast); nor yet the 
Pauline phrase 6 rarjp jyov in his own writings. In the Epistles he uses 


1 The simple title ‘my Father’ is EXVl. 53 Tapaxadéoa Tov marépa 
comparatively rare in the Synoptic pov. 
She Bane aa oa ete ee ees But most frequently with the addition 
(comp. viii. 38 || Matt. xvi. 27). It oc- : 1 
ae fe et Take: 6 ev (Tois) ovpavots (0 odpdvios). 
HVAC, a SAEs, Vii. 21, xii. 50 70 OéA\nua TOU Tr. pM. 
«4 « Be a3 a ’ 
x. 22 (parallel to Matt. xi. 27) was o pathy 9 m . 
Kli, 29 (kaws diéBeTd poe 6 7. p. Se Oe ae te oe ome 
per ad év (rots) ovp. 


ee) 3 ; e XV. 13 Ww ovK épurevoev 6 Tr. p. 6 
XXxiv. 49 (Thy EmayyeNiay TOU 7. pL.) Bieoun 
In St Matthew it is found more fre- xvi. 17 ob« daexddvyev add’ 8 7, 
quently p. 6-€v op. 
xi. 27 mavra pot wapeddOn vo XViiil, 10 TO mpdcwrov Too |. p. TOU 
TOU TT. fhe év oup. 
Xx. 23 ols nroluacra: Ure Tod ™. M. 19 yernoerat avrots mapa Tou 
EXV. 34 ol evhoynuévot TOU TT. Ws fe TOU &Y oup. ; 
XXvi. 29 €v 77 Baotdelg TOU T. 4. —— 35 obras kal 6m, pu. 6 ovpanos: 
—— 39, 42 Ilarep mov TOmnoes VAY. : 
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uniformly the absolute title 6 zarjp (comp. 2 John 3) without any addition ; 
and in the Apoc. 6 rarip avrod (pov) but not o Tarnp. 

These differences though minute are really significant. St John in his 
latest writings regards the relation of the Divine Fatherhood in its eternal, 
that is, in its present, realisation, and not in regard to another order. Or 
to look at the truth from another point of view, St John presents to us the 
Sonship of Christ, the foundation of the sonship of men, from its absolute 
side, while the Synoptists connect it with the fulfilment of the office of the 
Messianic King. 

The full sense of the title ‘the Father’ will be seen by an examination 
of the passages in which the titles 6 marjp and 6 Geos occur in close con- 
nexion : 


John i. 18 Oeov...ets rov KoAmov TOU maTpos. 
see G la ‘ Ce s a“ a € A > “ Rc A - 
— iii. 34 ff. 0 Oeds...ra pnyara Tov Oeod...0 maTnp ayama...1 opyn TOU 
deod. 
td a f od , ¢ fe - iy tos 
—_ A 21 ff TO Hel Sie 9 TaTpl...0 TATHP...7VEVLA O beds. 
— Vi. 27 0 matnp, 6 Geos. 
fol ro , A la - A“ A , 
— 45 f. Ocod...rod matpos...Tov marépa...Tov Oeov...rov marépa. 
— xiii. 3 dre mdvra 2wxev adr@ 6 warnp...cat drt aro Oeod €&prOev Kai 
mpos Tov Ocdy Umayet 
— xiv. I, 2, 9 Tov Oeov...ToU maTpos pov...ToY TaTépa. 
1 John ii. 13 ff. rév warépa...rov Oeov...Tod maTpos...ToU marTpos...ToU Beov. 
— iii. I 6 marnp...deov. 
s ¢ ld - cal ¢ Ld -~ “~ 
— iv. 14 ff. 6 marnp...tod Oeod...0 Oeds...7@ Oca. 


The title ‘my Father’ as used by the Lord marks the special relation 
of God to the Son Incarnate, and so, mediately, to man in virtue of the 
Incarnation, and to all revelation as leading up to it. It is found John ii. 
16, V. 17, 43, Vi. 32, 40, Vili. 19, 49, 54, X. 18, 25, 29, 37, Xiv. 2, 7, 20, 21, 23, 
xv. I, 8,15, 23, 24, XX. 17. 

As to the relation of the two titles ‘the Father’ and ‘my Father,’ it 
may be said generally that ‘the former suggests those thoughts which 
spring from the consideration of the moral connexion of God and man in 
virtue of the creation of man ‘in the image of God,’ while the latter points 
to those which spring from what has been made known to us in the course 
of the history of the world, the revelation of the connexion of the Incarnate 
Son with God and with man. ‘The Father’ corresponds under this aspect 
with the group of ideas gathered up in the Lord’s title ‘the Son of man’ 
(comp. John vi. 27, viii. 28); and ‘my Father’ with those which are 
gathered up in the titles, ‘the Son of God, ‘the Christ.’ 

The first instances in which the Lord uses the two titles seem to mark 
their meaning. 


ii, 16 6 olkos Tov m. pov, comp. Luke ii. 49. 
iv. 21, 23 mpookuveiy tO Tarpi, comp. Matt. xi. 27. 


. And the first great discourse which lays the foundation of the Lord’s claims 


unfolds the relation of the Son to the Father and to men, and so of men to 
the Father (John v. 19 ff.). 
In this discourse it will be noticed that the title ‘my Father’ is found 
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at the beginning and the end (vz. 17, 43), but elsewhere only the absolute 


titles ‘the Father,’ ‘the Son’ 


The two titles occur not unfrequently in close connexion, ¢.g. : 


John v. 43 eAjAvOa ev ra évdpare'rod marpds prov. 
— Vi. 27 todtov 6 ratnp éodpayicer. 


ay 8 5) ney G ‘ > - 
— xX. 27 Ota TOovTO He 0 TaTNp aya7a. 


: . a *# 

— Xly. 7 Tov marépa pov ay 7OetTe. 

_ Q 6 €wpakas eu Edpakev Tov TaTEpa. 
+ > ‘ s A id 

— XxX. 17 ovre avaBeBnka Mpos Tov TraTepa. 
> , 

— avaBaive mpos Tov TmaTépa pov... 


, > » ~ 
28 ravtny Thy evroAny €XaBov mapa Tov maTpos pov. 
© 4 4 “ a 
29 o matnp pov o dédwkev...apmatet ex THs Xelpos TOU TaTpos. 


x 8 ce o CRAY ’ eA ‘ A , 
45 B1) Ookeire OTL Ey@ KaTHYOp|T® Vw Tpos TOY TaTepa. 


2 c , , et | ” >? col > a 
32 0 matnp pov Oidoow vuiv Tov aproy ex Tov ovpavod. 


They are found also in phrases otherwise identical to which they give 


a sensible difference of colour. 
John xiy. II éyé €v tO rarpi kal 6 matnp ev éepol. 
_— 20 €yo €v TS Trarpi pov kal vpeis ev epol: 
a 31 evtoAny edaxév pot 0 marnp. 
— x. 18 ravrny thy évrodny éhaBov mapa Tov matpos pov. 
If we try to go a little further into detail we notice 
Father’ : 
(1) In relation to men: 
John iv. 2I—3 mpockuvety t@ Trarpi. 
— v.45 py Soxetre drt eyo xatnyopnow vay mpos Tov Tm, 
~- Vi. 45 mas 6 axovoas mapa Tod 7. 
— 46 ovx Ort Tov 7. Ewpakey rts. 
— 65 €ay pun 7 Sedopévor adr ek Tov m. 
—— X. 29 apratew ex tis xetpos TOU me 
= 32 edevEa viv Kaa eK TOU ®. 
— xii. 26 tinoes avrov oT. 
-—— xiv. 6 ovdels epyerat mpos Tov Tr. 
— 8 detEov tov m....€pakev TOV Tr. 
— xv. 16 6re ay airnonre tov 7. 
— xvi. 23 av 71 airnonte Tov Tr. 
= 26 €patnoe® Tov 7. Tepl vpay. 
—— 27 Om. pidet vpas. 
1 John ii. I mapdxAntov €xopev mpos Tov m. 
— 14 eyvodxarte Tov 7. 
— 15 adydmn rou 7. 
— 16 ovK €or ek Tou Tr. 
— iii. 1 d€dmxer iv om. 
2 John 4 évrodv €d\aBopev mapa Tov 7. 
(2) In relation to the Son absolutely : 


John i. 18 6 dy eis roy KdArov Tod Tr. 
— iii, 35 6 m. dyama Tov viov (comp. xv. 9). 
— v.266m....7@ vid Caxev. 


the title ‘the Use of the 
title ‘ the 
Father.’ 
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John vi, 46 odros éwpakey Tov Tr. 
= 57 Kayo (& dua Tov 7. 
— X. 29 éyo kai om. &v eopev. 
— xiv. 28 6 m. pei pov €or. 
— xvi. 15 mavra boa exer 6 mr, eu Eat. 

1 John i. 2 771s Hv mpos Tov 7. 
2 John 3 rov viod rov 7. 

— 9Qkal rdv m. kal Tov vidv éxec (comp. 1 John ii. 22 ff). 

(3) In relation to the Mission of the Son—‘the Father that sent 

me’: 

John y. 23 0 7. 0 wéuas avrov. 
— 36 & S€Saxév pot.o m....paptupel Ort 6 m. pe dmréTadkey, 
= 37, Vili. 16, 18, xii. 49, Xiv. 24.6 méuyas pe marnp. 
— Vi. 44,6 7.0 mépWas pe. 
— Xx. 36 ov 6 m. Hyiacev kal améorethev. 
— XX. 21 xaOds dméoradkey pe 6 7. 

Comp. xvi. 27 f. rapa rod m., éx Tov m. €&pdOov. 

1 John iv. 14 6 w. dméaraNkev Tov vior. 
— i. 3, ii. 22, 23, 24.0 m,, 0 vids. 

(4) More particularly in relation to the form of the Mission : 


John v. 36 @ déSwxév por 6 x. iva Tehetwow avTa. 
— vi. 27 6 vids Tod avOpérov...rovTov 6 m. exppayicer. 
— Vili, 28 cadas edidaéév pe 6 1. TavTa haha, 
a 38 @ eyd Ewpaxa mapa TO Tr. Aad. 
— Xxli. 50 Kadas cipnkév por 6 7. oUT@s Naa. 
— Xiv. 31 caas évrodny Edwxev por 0 m. OUT@S TOLa. 
— Xv. 10 kabds éyad rot m. Tas evrodas TeTNpHKA. 
— Xvili, 11 7d rotnptoy 6 Sédaxév pot o 7. 
(5) And also to the active communion between the Father and the 
Son in the accomplishment of it : 
John v. 19 ff. dy py re BXern Tov 1. movodvra, 6 m. wavta SeixvvTw ata. 
—._ Vi. 37 0 did@oiv por 6 tr. 
— X15 yudokes pe 0 7. Kayo ywveoK@ TOY T. 
— 38 év €uol 6m. Kaya ev TO 7. 
—— Xiv. 10 6 m. év euol péver morei ra €pya avroo. 
— 11 eyd €y TO mr. kal 6 mr. ev epol. 
— 31 ayare Trop mr. 
— Xvi. 326m, per’ euod éoriv. 
(6) And to the consummation of the Mission : 
John x. 17 dtd roto pe 6m. dyana Sri eyd riOnue THY Wuxnv pov. 
— Xiv. 12 éyd mpos roy m. ropevopat. 
g2 13 tva dogacOy 6m. ev T6 vid. 


—_ 16 épwrnow Tov m. Kat GAXov mapakAyroy ddcet. 
oo 28, xvi. 28 mopevouon mpos Tov 1. 

— Xvi. 10 mpos Tov 7. vrayo. 

17 Umayw mpds Tov Tr. 


Comp. xiii. 1 fva peraB7...mpos Tov 7. 
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(7) And to the Mission of the Spirit: 


John xiv. 26 ro rvedpa 16 Gytov 8 méuer 6 7. ev T@ OvOMATL pov. 
— XV. 26 6 mapdkAntos ov eyed méuo dvpiv mapa Tod w., Td TvEdpa...d 
Tapa TOU 7. extropeverat. 
— XV. 25 wepl rov 7. drayyeA@ vuiv. 


In each respect the particular relation is traced up to the primal 
relation of the perfect divine love expressed in the idea of Fatherhood and 
Sonship. 

The title ‘my Father’ is far more rare than ‘the Father,’ though it Use of the 
has been not unfrequently substituted for it in the later texts in order to ead My 
bring out a more obvious sense. It fixes attention, as has been already es 
remarked, upon the actual circumstances of Christ as the Incarnate Son, 
as serving to convey the true idea of God as Father. 


Hence it is used 


(1) Specially in connexion with the office of Christ as the Fulfiller 
of the old Covenant, the Interpreter of the God of Israel Who had 
been misunderstood by the Jews. Looking to Christ, to His acts and 


words, Israel might see the true character of the Lord. The Son was the 
revelation of His Father : 


John ii, 16 Tov otkov Tod 7. p. 
c o” 
— v.17 07. p. €ws Gpre épyatera. 
— Vi. 3207. p. did@ow vpiv Tov aprov ex Tov ovpavod. 
— viii. 19 ore eye otdare ovte Tov 7. p. 
= 49 TLYL@ Tov 7. p. 
a 54 €orw om. p. 6 Sokalav pe. 
59s a = 
— X. 37 €l ov TOLl@ Ta Epya Tov T. pL. 
— XV. 107. p. 0 yewpyos et. 
> tA > , © 
— 8 eRe edofdo On Ot fe x 
= 23 0 EME PLO@Y Kal TOY Tr. f. PLOEL. 
— 24 pepwonkacw kal eue Kal TOY TT. pL. 


(2) And more widely of the particular aspect under which Christ pre- 
sented the divine character in His own Person and Life : 


John vi. 40 To Oédnpa rod Tm. p. 
— x. 18 ravryy thy évrodjy éaBov mapa Tod T. p. 
— 2967. p. 6 dédaxer por. 
— Xxiv. 2 éy TH oikia Tov Tm. p. 
— 7 el éyvoxerré pe Kai TOV Tr. pL. dy HOEtTE. 
— 20 yuaoerOe Ort ey@ EV TOT. p. 
= 21 ayanav épée dyannOnoerat vo Tou T. f. 
— 23.6 TT. p. ayamyoer avTov. 
— xv. 15 & feovoa mapa 700 mr. p. eyvspica vpiv. 
— xx. 17 dvaBaive mpés Tov 7. p. kal marépa Upay. 


‘Thus we can see the full force of the phrase ‘I came in My Father's 
“name, and not simply ‘in the Father’s name. Christ consummated the 
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earlier teaching and presented in a pattern of complete sacrifice the ful fil- 
ment of that love which is the source of being : 
John v. 43 €Andvéa ev TO OvomarTt TOU 7. pe 
— x. 25 raépyad eyo mow ev TO vopatt TOU T. p. 
Comp. xvii. 6, 11, 12, 26 (ro dvoua rod 1.). 
‘My Father’ in the revelation of Christ brings ‘the Father’ close to 
us (comp. Heb. ii. 11 ff). 
‘Theliving Still one other title must be noticed ‘the living Father, John vi. 57. 
Father.’ This phrase is unique, though it corresponds to the common title ‘the 
living God’ (Apoe. vii. 2 Ocod (avtos, XV. 7 TOU Beod Tov favros els TOUS al. 
Matt. xvi. 16 6 vids Tod O. rod ¢. &e.). In the view which it gives of the 
continuous activity of the divine love it completes the view of the divine 
sovereignty given by St Paul’s phrase 6 Bacwedbs tay aidvev, 1 Tim. i. 17. 


Additional Note on i. 7’. 


The idea The interpretation of the passages in the New Testament which refer 
eaene in to the blessings obtained by the ‘Blood’ of Christ must rest finally upon 
2 the interpretation given to the use of Blood in the sacrificial system of the 
O. T. Our own natural associations with Blood tend, if not to mislead, at 
least to obscure the ideas which it suggested to a Jew. 
And here it is obvious that the place occupied by Blood in the Jewish 
sacrifices was connected with the general conception attached to it through- 
The seat of out the Pentateuch. The Blood is the seat of Life in such a-sense that it 
Life; and can be spoken of directly as the Life itself (WD? Gen. ix. 4; Deut. xii. 23). 
More exactly the Life is said to be ‘in the Blood’ (Lev. xvii. 11). Hence it 
was forbidden to eat flesh with the blood (Gen. ix. 4; Lev. vii. 26 f.; xvii. 
11 ff.; Deut. xii, 23f.): a man might not use another’s life for the support 
of his physical life. 
living For it must be observed that by the outpouring of the Blood the life 
whenshed. which was in it was not destroyed, though it was separated from the 
organism which it had before quickened: Gen. iy. 10; comp. Heb. xii. 
24 (mapa Tov "ABed); Apoe. Vi. 10. 
Appointed his prohibition of the use of Blood as food gave occasion for the 
a pes clearest declaration of its significance in sacrifice (Lev. xvii. 11): J will 
saeal even set my face aavinst that soul that eateth blood, and will cut him o Nid 
Srom among the people. For the soul—life—(WD}) ) of the flesh is in the 
blood ; and I have given it to you upon the altar to make an atonement 


for your souls—lives—(DPNUAI>Y), Jor the Blood, it atones through 


the soul—life (122) WED), j ie. its atoning virtue lies not in its material — 


substance but in the life of which it is the ‘vehicle.’ Moreover, the 
Blood already shed is distinctly treated as living. When it is sprinkled 
“upon the altar’ it makes atonement in virtue of the ‘life’ which is in it. 


1 On the subject of this note I may Milligan, The Resurrection sh our Aina 
refer to the very suggestive note of Dr pp. 263 ff. 


| 
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Thus two distinct ideas were included in the sacrifice of a victim, the Two 

death of the victim by the shedding of its blood, and the liberation, so to aspects of 
speak, of the principle of life by which it had been animated, so that this at6 shed 
life became available for another end. The ritual of sacrifice took account we 13) 
of both these moments in the symbolic act. The slaughtering of the victim, sprink- 
which was properly the work of the offerer, was sharply separated from ling. 
the sprinkling of the blood, which was the exclusive work of the priest. 
The death was inflicted by him who in his representative acknowledged 
the due punishment of his sin; the bringing near to God of the life so 
rendered up was the office of the appointed mediators between God and 
men. Death and life were both exhibited, death as the consequence of 
sin, and life made by the Divine appointment a source of life. And it is 
worthy of notice that these two thoughts of the shedding and of the 
sprinkling of the Blood, which embrace the two elements in the conception 
of atonement, were equally expressed by the one word aiparexxvoia, 
sanguinis effusio (fusio) V., outpouring of blood (Heb. ix. 22). Thus the 
life was first surrendered and then united with God. 

So far the thoughts suggested by the Jewish animal sacrifices seem to The Levi- 
be clear; but they were necessarily imperfect and transitional. The union tical use 
between the offerer and the offering was conventional and not real. The sarily ayn? 
victim was irrational, so that there could be no true fellowship between it }olicaland 
and the offender. Its death was involuntary, so that it could not embody imperfect. 
in the highest form surrender to the Divine will. 

All that was foreshadowe.l by the Mosaic sacrificial system, all that was The idea 
from the nature of the case wanting in it, Christ supplied. With Him, the fulfilled in 
Son of Man, all men are made capable of vital union: in Him all men ohist 
find their true life. His sacrifice of Himself, through life and through 
death, was in every part a reasonable service. He endured the Cross at 


_ thebands of men. He was at once ‘offered’ and ‘offered Himself’ (Heb. ix. 


14, 28); and by His own blood He entered in once for all into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal redemption for us (Heb. ix. 12). 

Thus in accordance with the typical teaching of the Levitical ordinances Christ’s 
the Blood of Christ represents Christ’s Life (1) as rendered in free self- Blood (x) 
sacrifice to God for men, and (2) as brought into perfect fellowship with (Death) (2) 
God, having been set free by death. The Blood of Christ is, as shed, the offered to 
Life of Christ given for men, and, as offered, the Life of Christ now given God (Life). 
to men, the Life which is the spring of their life (John xii. 24). In each 
case the efficacy of the Life of Christ depends, from man’s side, on the 
incorporation of the believer ‘in Christ.’ 

It will be evident from what has been said that while the thought of The idea 
Christ's Blood (as shed) includes all that is involved in Christ’s Death, the of Christ's 
Death of Christ, on the other hand, expresses only a part, the initial part, ner as 
of the whole conception of Christ’s Blood. The Blood always includes the clydesthat 
thought of the life preserved and active beyond death. of Christ’s 

This conception of the Blood of Christ is fully brought out in the funda- pe 
mental passage, John vi. 53—56. Participation in Christ’s Blood is par- g; Sith 
ticipation in His life (v. 56). _But at the same time it is implied throughout ; 

that it is only through His Death—His violent Death—that His Blood 


can be made ayailable for men. ; 
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In the other passages of St John’s writings, where reference is made to 
the Blood of Christ, now one part of the whole conception and now the 
other predominates. In Apoce. i. 5 r@ dyamavrt juas Kat AvaavTe nas ex 
Tv apopriav jay ev TO alpare avrov, and in Apoc. v. 9, ort eodpayns Kai 
jyspacas TH Ocd ev TH aipart, the idea of the single act, the pouring out 
of blood in death, is most prominent and yet not exclusively present. 
In the one case the present participle (dyarévrr) seems to extend the act 
beyond the moment of accomplishment ; and in the other ev 7@ aiwart 
is felt to add something to éoddyns which is not included in it. The 
Blood is not simply the price by which the redeemed were purchased but 
the power by which they were quickened so as to be capable of belonging 
to God. 

On the other hand in Apoc. xii. 11 évixnoay avrov dia Td aipa rod 
dpviov, Apoc. vii. 14 éAevxavay avras [ras orodds] év TO aivare Tod apviov, 
1 John i. 7 7d alua Incov Tov viod avtod Kabapifer nuas ad maons apaptias, 
the conception of the Blood as an energetic power, as a fountain of life, 
opened by death and flowing still, is clearly marked. 

This latter thought explains the stress which St John lays on the issue 
of the blood and the water from the side of the Lord after the Crucifixion 
(John xix. 34; 1 John y. 6 ff. notes). That which was outwardly, phy- 
sically, death, was yet reconcileable with life. Christ lived even in Death 
and through Death. 

The simple idea of the Death of Christ, as separated from His Life, 
falls wholly into the background in the writings of St John (John xi. 50 f. ; 
xviii. 14; xii. 24 f., 33; xviii. 33). It is only in the words of Caiaphas that 
the virtue of Christ’s death is directly mentioned. In this_respect his 
usage differs from that of St Paul and St Peter (macyew). If the Good 
Shepherd ‘lays down His life for the sheep’ (John x. 11), this last act only 
reveals the devotion of His care for them. 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the manifold efficacy of Christ’s Blood is 
directly illustrated by a parallel with two representative sacrifices, the 
Covenant Sacrifice by which Israel was brought into fellowship with God 
(Heb. ix. 15 ff.), and the Service of the Day of Atonement, by which the 
broken fellowship was again restored (Heb. ix. 11 ff.), 

The Blood of Christ is the Blood of the New Covenant: Heb. ix. 15 ff. 
See Matt, xxvi. 28; Mk. xiv. 24; Le. xxii.20; 1 Cor. xi. 25, 27 (comp. 1 Cor. 
x. 16); and it is the Blood through which He as our High Priest enters 
into the Presence of God for us: Heb. ix. 12, 23 ff; comp. xiii. 12, i. 3. 
These two aspects of the truth need to be carefully regarded. By ‘sprink- 
ling’ of Christ’s Blood the believer is tirst brought into fellowship with 
God in Christ ; and in the imperfect conduct of his personal life, the life of 
Christ is continually communicated to him for growth and cleansing. He 
himself enters into the Divine Presence ‘in the Blood of Jesus ’ (Heb. x. 19) 


surrounded, as it were, and supported by the Life which flows from Him). ~ 


1 Compare a remarkable passage of xal roor’ gore muely 7d alua Tod "Incoo 
Clement of Alexandria: dirrdv 6¢ 7d rHs_Kupraxys HeradaBely dbOapclas: ic- 
alya Tov Kuplov, Td per yap eorw atrod yds Se Tod Nbyou 7d mvedua, ws ala 
capKixdy, @ Tis POopds Nedurpwucda, 7d — oapxds (Peed. ii. 2, § 19). al 
52 mvevparikoy, ToUTETTW @ Kexplopea, : 


: 
; 
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Similar thoughts find expression in the other writings of the New 
Testament. Thus we read with predominant reference to the initial act of 
salvation : 

Acts xx. 28 thy éexkAnolav tod Gcod Hv mepimomocato Sia TOU atpzaros 
tov idlov. 

fe Pets ini18 f. ehurpdOnre...tyui@ aiuate ws apvod apa@pmav Kal aomidov 
Xptorod. 

Col. i. 20 eipnvoromoas 81d Tod atuatos Tod oTavpov avrov. 

But even in such cases the first act is not regarded as an isolated act of 
forgiveness. It is the beginning of a state which continues : 

Rom. v. 9 OccarwOévres viv & T@ aivate avtov cwOnoipeba Sv avrod. 

Eph. i. 7 ev 6 €youey thy arodvtpwoow bid Tod atwatos adrod. 

Eph. ii. 13 éyevn@nre eyyis év To aiuate tod Xprotod. 

In other places the thought of the continuous etlicacy of Christ’s blood 
as a power of life is even more conspicuous : 

I Pet. i. 2 (€xXexrois) eis dmaxony Kal pavticpoy aiuaros Incod Xpiorov. 

Heb. ix. 14 10 aiua tov Xptotov...cadapiet tiv cuveidnow nyov amo 
vexpav epyav eis TO Aarpevery Oe@ Corte. 

Heb. x. 19 yovres...mappyciav eis thy etcodov tay aylav ev Te aipare 
‘Iynoov...mpocepyopueda... - 

Heb. xii. 24 (zpoceAndvOare) aivate pavticjod Kpeirrov AadodvTe mapa 
rov “ABeX. 

The two elements which are thus included in the thought of Christ’s 
Blood, or, in the narrower sense of the word, of Christ’s Death and Christ’s 
Blood, that is of Christ’s Death (the Blood shed) and of Christ’s Life (the 
Blood offered), are indicated clearly in v. 9 [God] ts faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins (the virtue of Christ’s Death); and to cleanse us 
Srom all unrighteousness (the virtue of Christ’s Life). 


Additional Note on i. 9. 


oy 


Usage in 
other 
books of 
Nees 


1Johni. 9. 


The treatment of the doctrine of sin by St John requires to be con- The idea 


sidered briefly in its main features for the understanding of many details 
in the Epistle. ‘Sin,’ St John says in a phrase of which the terms are 
made convertible, ‘is lawlessness’ (c. iii. 4 7 dapria eoriv 7 dvopia, pec- 
catum est iniquitas V.). The description is absolutely exhaustive. Man 
is constituted with a threefold relation, a threefold obligation to self, 
to the world, to God. To violate the ‘law’ by which this relation is de- 
fined in life is ‘to sin.’ Hach conscious act by which the law is broken 


is ‘a sin’: the principle which finds expression in the special acts is ‘sin’. 


(j duapria, John i, 39)*, : 


1 This use of 7 duapria isnot found apaBalvew, wapdBacis, mapaBarns (St 


in the Synoptic Gospels nor in the Acts, 
Ii occurs in St Paul: Rom. v, 12, &c. 

Many of the special terms which are 
used for sin in different aspects in 
other writings of the New Testament, 
are wanting in St John, e.g. doeBeiv, 
dcéBaa (St Paul, St Peter, St Jude), 


Matthew, St Paul, Hebrews, St James ; 


’ in 2 John 9 read rpodywy); (rapavopeiv, 


mapavoula); maparTwya (mrapamlrrew) 
(St Matthew, St Mark, St Paul). He 
commonly speaks of sin under the 
terms ‘darkness,’ ‘hatred,’ ‘ wander- 
ing.’ 


of sin in 


St John, 


a. 
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Sin is self- When traced back to its last form this ‘sin’ is the self-assertion of the 
assertion, finite in violation of the limits which guide the harmonious fulfilment of 
selfish- the idea of its being. Every such act, being in its essence self-regarding, 
Paria: self-centred, must be a violation of ‘love.’ Thus lawlessness is Soe 
another aspect selfishness ; or as it is characterised by St John, ‘hatred 
in opposition to love (1 John ii. 9 ; iii. 14f.; iv. 20). There can be essentially 
no middle term. 
The re- The ‘law’ which determines man’s right conduct finds manifold declara- 
vealed law. tion, through special divine utterances (John xvii. 8, pjyara), commandments 
(ce. ii. 3 évroAai), which are gathered up in the unity of one revelation (Adyos) 
without and within (e. ii. 7, 14). To disregard any of these is to sin. 
‘Sin,’ It follows that duapria (‘a sin, ‘sin’) and duaprave (‘to sin’) have two 
‘sins.’ distinct meanings. ‘Awapria may describe a single act impressed by the 
sinful character (1 John y. 16f.), or sin regarded in the abstract (John xvi. 
Sf). And again duaprave may be ‘to commit a sinful act’ (¢. i. 10) or ‘to 
present a sinful character’ (c. iii. 6). The plural dpapriac offers no ambi- 
guity (John viii. 24; xx. 23; 1 Johni.g ii. 2, 12; iii 5; iv. lo; comp. 
Apoc. i. 5; xviii. 4f.). 
The sinful This distinction between the principle, the power, of sin and the mani- 
character. festation of the power in individual sitis is of primary importance. The 
wrong-doer embodies sin in deed (c. iii. 4, 8 6 motay thy ayapriay, comp. 
John viii. 34), just as the right-doer embodies the Truth (c. i. 6 woveiy thy 
a\nOeiav; and by so doing he contracts a character corresponding to his 
deeds (c. i. 8 éyet dpapriav). 
Allmenas Sin, as a fact, is universal (1 John i. 10); and the end of sin is death 
sinfulneed (James i. 15). Or, as St John states the case, looking at the eternal re- 
salvation. jations of things, man in his natural state is ‘in death’ (1 John iii, 14 
peraBeBnkapev ex Tou Oavarov cis thy Conv; comp. John y. 24, 40; Matt. viii. 
22 || Le. ix. 60; Le. xv. 24). ‘The wrath of God abideth upon him’ (John 
iii. 36 peéver er avrov; comp. Eph. ii..3 réxkva hice: dpyjs). He needs ‘sal- 
vation’ (od¢ew John iii. 17; Vv. 343; X. 9; xii. 47; ooryp John iy. 42, 1 John 
iv. 14; 9 owrnpia John iv. 22 ; comp. Apoc. vii, 10; xii. 10; xix. 1). 

It may come to pass that ‘sin’ and ‘sins’ surround the sinner and 
become as it were the element in which ho exists (John viii. 21 ey 77 
dpapria, 24 év ais dpaprias, comp. I John vy. 19 év ro movnp®@ keira), He 
who sins ‘has not seen God’ (1 John iii. 6). ‘ Darkness’ not only hinders 
the use of sight but destroys the organ of sight (1 John ii. 11). There 
is even in the Christian body a sin unto death (c. vy. 16 duapria mpos Oavaroy, 
peccatum ad mortem V.) which excludes from the privileges of the Chris- 
tian society, the natural forces of the Christian life. 


Christ _ The efficacy of Christ’s work extends both to sin and sins. As ‘the 
at eae Lamb of God’ ‘He taketh away the sin of the world’ (2 John i. 9 6 duvds 
ca Tov Oeod, 6 aipwy Thy duapriav Tov Kéopov, V. Agnus Dei...qui tollit pecca- 


tuge mundi); and again ‘ He was manifested that he may take away sins,’ 
not simply ‘our sins’ (1 John iii. 5 épavepddn iva apy tas duaprias, ap- 
paruit ut peccata tolleret V.). Under another aspect this ‘removal of sing’ 


is an ‘undoing’, an ‘abrogation of the works of the devil’ (c. iii. edav- 


€pdOn 6 vids Tod Oeod iva Avon Ta Epya Tod SiaBdAov, apparuit Filius Dei ut 
dissulvat opera diaboli V.). 
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The consequences of sin once committed place the need of the sinner in gin brings 
a clear light. Sin unless it be taken away ‘abideth’ (John ix. 41); and debt, 
its consequences fall under three main heads. The sinner incurs a debt; oie 
he falls into bondage ; and he is estranged from God. The particular act peaery 
calls for a proportionate punishment for the moral discipline of the doer ; 
the wrong-doing impairs so far the powers of the doer; and it also places 
a barrier between him and God. The notion of debt (Matt. vi. 12) is re- 
cognised in that of the ‘remission’ of sins (c. i. 9; John xx. 23): the notion 
of bondage finds a most emphatic exposition in John viii. 32 ff.: ‘the love 
of the Father’ is incompatible with the love of the world, out of which sin 
springs (1 John ii. 15 ff.; comp. Eph. iv. 18; Col. i. 21). 

Thus it is that man needs forgiveness, redemption, reconciliation. For- Forgive- 

giveness in order to be complete involves not only the remission of the 2¢58- 
penalty of the deed but the removal of the direct results of the act on the 
doer. The exercise of such a power corresponds with a new creation. 
Thus when the Lord claims as Son of man the power of the forgiveness. of 
sins he offers as a sign of it a creative act (Matt. ix. 5 f.; comp. John v. 
14). And so St John appeals to the divine promise assured to the penitent 
to ‘forgive their sins and cleanse them from all unrighteousness’ (1 John 
i. 9). 

2 tye again includes two elements, the deliverance of the sinner Redemp- 
from thraldom to a foreign power, and the restoration of his lost strength, tion. 
St John does not use the group of words connected with Auvrpov (Avtpotaba, 
AvTrparns, AUTpects, dvtidutpor), but he has the simple Avo (Apoc. i. 5); and 
in the Apocalypse he carries out the notion yet further, representing Chris- 
tians as‘ bought’ for God (v. 93 xiv. 3 f.). 

Man’s estrangement from God by sin can also be regarded in two ways. Reconcili- 

Sin cannot but be a bar to God’s love; and conversely man as sinful ation. 
eannot love God. He requires a change in condition and a change in 
feeling, propitiation and reconcilement. The latter thought finds its 
plainest expression in the group of words karad\docetv, droxaradAdooew, 
xatadAayy, Which are peculiar to St Paul: the former in the group 
iNaokopat, ikacpos, thactypiov. The change in the personal relation of 
man to God, from the side of man, indicated by ‘reconcilement’ (2 Cor. v. 
18—20; Rom. v. 1of.), is referred to its source by St John, who shews that 
the love of God in the Mission of His Son calls out man’s love (1 John iv. 10). 
On the other hand God looks with good pleasure on man in Christ: Christ 
is ‘the propitiation for our sins’ (c. ii. 2). ‘He loosed us from our sins in 
His blood’ (Apoc.i. 5). ‘ His blood cleanseth from all sin’ (i. 7; comp. 
Heb. i. 3 cabapiopov ap. momoapevos, Acts xxii. 16 drédovca Tas dp.) 1. 


1 Tt will be of interest to put to- vidv méuwas...KaTéxpive THY Gap- 
gether without any discussion the thay év TH capkt. 
various phrases which describe the 
action of Christ with regard to sin disannulling by His sacrifice : Heb. 
and sins. ix. 26 els dbérnow THs duaprias, 
(1) As to sin itself, He brought dua THs Ouvaias avrod mepavepe- ' 
condemnation by His Incarnation ; zat... Comp. Rom. vi. 7 6 dmo- 


a Cs 
Rom. viii. 3 6 Oeds tov €avtroh Oavow Sedixalwrar dd Tis ap. 
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All flow 
from fel- 
lowship 
in Christ, 
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The last phrases lead at once to St John’s view of the way in which the 
work of the Word Incarnate avails for forgiveness, for redemption, for 
reconcilement. By dying on the Cross He made His Life—His blood— 
available for all who believe in Him. The gift of God is eternal, divine, 
life, ‘and this life is in His Son’ (1 John v. 11f). The possession of such 
life is the destruction of past sin, and safety from sin to come (1 John iii. 9). 
By incorporation with Christ the believer shares the virtue of His humanity 
(John vi. 51, 57). Thus finally byrne in Him is the test of sin (John 
xVi. 9). 

Compare additional notes on i. 7; ii. 2, 13. 

It may be added that it will be evident from this sketch of the teaching 
of the N. T. that the relation of good to evil is not one which exists of 
necessity in the nature of things. The difference is not metaphysical, 
inherent in being, so that the existence of evil is involved in the existence 
of good; nor physical, as if there were an essential antagonism between 
matter and spirit; but moral, that is recognised in the actual course of 
life, so that evil when present is known to be opposed to good. 


. 


(2) As to the sins of men Christ tlav rod xbcpov. Comp. Heb. x. 4 
makes propitiation for them: Heb. dapetv du. ; X. 11 wepiedeiv ap. — 
ii. 17...dpxvepevs...eis Td INdoKeo- looses men from them: Apoc. i. 
Oat Tas duaprlas Tob Nao’. 5 TQ...AUoavTe Huas éx Tv ay. 
forgives them: Matt. ix. 2 ff; év 7G aluare adtov. Comp. Rom. 
dpuévral cou al duapriat, Comp. vi. 22 €\evdepwhérTes amd THs au. 
Col. ii. 13 Xapicduevos Ta mapa-  _— cleanses men from all sin: 1 John © 
TT OMAT Oy i i. 7 76 alua “Iqood.. .xaBaplfer ms. 
takes them away, by bearingthem: ~ dard. Gy. 
1 John ii. 5 ta tpy tas duap- — saves from sins: Matt. i. 21 oboe 


rlas; John i, 29 6 alpwy ray duap- dd TRY dpe. 


Il. 1] 
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Il. *Texvia pov, tatta ypapw vuiv iva py dudo- 


II. THe REMEDY FOR SIN AND THE 
SIGN THAT IT IS EFFECTUAL (ii. 
I—6), 

Having dealt with the fact of sin 
and the false pleas by which man en- 
deavours to do away with its signifi- 
ficance, St John states 

I The divineremedy for sin (vz. 1, 2). 

2 The sign that the remedy is effec- 
tual in any particular case (vv. 3—6). 

The first sub-section answers to the 
counter-statements made in relation to 
the first two pleas of men (i. 7, 9), but 
it has a prominent distinctness of form, 
as giving the complete answer to the 
problem raised in i. 5—10. The as- 
surance of the forgiveness of sin when 
combined with the fact of its univer- 
sality might lead some to underrate 
its evil. In order to remove the last 
semblance of support for such an 
error, St John shews that the na- 
ture of the remedy for sin is such as 
to move men most powerfully to 

»shrink from all sin and to help them 
to avoid it. 

This connexion is partly indicated 
by Augustine: Male vis esse securus, 
sollicitus esto. Fidelis enim est et 
justus ut dimittat nobis delicta nostra 
si semper tibi displiceas et muteris 
donec perficiaris. Ideo quid sequitur? 
Filioli mei, hee scribo vobis ut non 
peccetis. 


1. The divine remedy for sin 
(il. 15 2), 

The fact of sin as something which 
is irreconcileable with God and fruit- 
fal in consequences raises the ques- 
tions of propitiation and mediation. 
How, it may be asked, is that forgive- 
ness, that cleansing, already spoken 
of (i. 7,9), brought about ? The answer 

_ is given in the summary description 
of Christ’s work. Christ isa universal 
propitiation for sins; and He is an 
advocate for the Christian. He has 
accomplished a work on earth for all: 
He is accomplishing a work in heaven 


for those who are united with Him. 
Both in Person (righteows) and in 
work (propitiation) He is fitted to 
fulfil the office which our necessities 
require. These thoughts are treated 
in the inverse order, because the apo- 
stle approaches the subject from the 
side of believers (we hace). 

It has been already noticed that 
the third plea (i. 10, we have not 
sinned) is not treated exactly as the 
two former. Symmetry would have 
required a clause answering to the 
assertion ‘ewe have not sinned’ St 
John might, for example, have con- 
tinued: ‘if we sin....? But he shrinks 
naturally from regarding sin as a 
normal element in the Christian life; 
and therefore he changes the mode 
of dealing with the subject. Before 
touching on the fact of sin, as indeed 
part of the believer’s experience to 
the last, he asserts the end of his 
teaching, which is sinlessness. This 
is the end; and even if it cannot be 
gained by the believer's effort and 
directly, it can be gained through the 
Saviour’s work. That which is true 
of the past (i. 9) is true throughout. 

I. texvia pov] jiliolt met V., my 
little children. The form adopted in 
i. 7, 9 is changed for one more direct 
and personal, The thought of sin as a 
reality for each one moves the apostle 
to address with the utmost tenderness 
those to whom he stands in the rela- 
tion of a father. The title rexvia oc- 
curs in John xili. 33 aude. ii, 12, 28 ; 
iii. 7,18; iv. 4; v. 21 (Gal. iv. 19 rexvia 
pov is uncertain). The full title rexvia 
pov is found only here (ce, iii. 18 is a 
false reading). A commentary on St 
John’s use of the word is given by 
the story (utdos ov pidos) of the 
young Robber (Euseb. H. £. iii. 23). 

tavta ypape] these things I write, 
not only all that has been already said 
as to the nature of God and as to the 
reality, the nature, and the fact of sin 
(i. 5—10), but, as i. 4, all that is pre- 
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sent to the mind of the apostle as the 
substance of his letter, though indeed 
the preceding section includes all by 
implication. 

The use of the singular, J write (ve. 
7185 12,13, 24, 21, 2050 ¥eouls sccon= 
trast i. 4) follows from‘ my dear chil- 
dren.’ 

iva pt) dudprnte| ut non peccetis V., 
that ye may not sin. The phrase 
is absolute. The thought is of the 
single act (audprnre) not of the state 
(dpapravnre); and the tense is decisive 
against the idea that the apostle is 
simply warning his disciples not to 
draw encouragement for licence from 
the doctrine of forgiveness. His aim 
is to produce the completeness of the 
Christ-like life (v. 6). 

The difference of the aor. and pres. 
conj. in connexion with iva is well 
illustrated by John v. 20, 23; vi. 28 f. 

kai éav t1s...| sed et si quis V., ie. €av 
O¢ kal, st quis Aug., and ifany... The 
declaration of the remedy for sin is 
placed as part of the main declara- 
tion of St John. It is not set as a 
contrast (i. 7 €ay dé), nor simply as a 
parallel clause (i. 9 éav opodoyaper) ; 
but as a continuous piece of the one 
message. Here again the thought is 
of the single act (duapry), into which 
the believer may be carried against 
the true tenor of his life (i. 7), as 
contrasted with the habitual state 
(duaprave: iii. 6, 8,9; v. 18). Nothing 
is said in one direction or the other 
of the possibility of a Christian life 
actually: sinless. 

The change of construction in the 
sentence is remarkable. St John 
writes if any one...we... and not if 
ye sin...ye..., nor yet if we sin... 
we...or if any one...he..., in order 
to bring out the individual character 
of the offence, and then to shew that 
he is speaking of the Christian body 
with which he identifies himself, 
and to which Christ’s promises are 
assured. This is forcibly pointed out 


— 


\ 


{II. 1 


\ ney: € lA / af \ 
Kat €aVv TIS AUAPT» mapakAnTOV €YOMEV 7 pos 


by Augustine: Non dixit habetis, nec 
me habetis dixit, nec ipsum Christum 
habetis dixit ; sed et Christum posuit 
non se, et habemus dixit non habetis. 
Maluit se ponere in numero pecca- 
torum ut haberet advocatum Chris- 
tum quam ponere se pro Christo advo- 
catum et inveniri inter damnandos 
superbos. 

cxyoner] we have as a divine gift. 
Comp. ii. 23; v. 12; 2 John 9. 

mapakAntov] advocatum Y., an ad- 
vocate. This is the uniform render- 
ing of the Latin and English Ver- 
sions in this place, and is unques- 
tionably correct, although the Greek 
fathers give to it, as in the Gospel, an 
active sense, ‘consoler,’ ‘comforter.’ 
Christ as Advocate pleads the cause 
of the believer against his ‘ accuser’ 
(karnywp Apoe. xii. 10 ; comp. Zech. iii. 
I; avriducos 1 Pet. vy. 8). In this 
work the ‘other Advocate’ (John xiv. 
16), the Spirit of Christ, joins (Rom. 
viii. 26, 34). 

One aspect of the Advocate’s office 
was foreshadowed by the entrance of 


the High Priest into the Holy of 


Holies on the Day of Atonement 
(Heb. ix. 11 ff., 24 vii. 25). 

For the meaning of the term zapa- 
kAnros in the Gospel of St John (xiv. 
16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7) see note on 
xiv. 16. 

It will be noticed that in the con- 
text of the passage in which the Lord 
promises ‘another Advocate’ (John 
xiv. 16) he sets forth his own advo- 
cacy (xiv. 12 ff). 

Augustine applies the legal image 
in a striking parallel: Si aliquando in 
hac vita committit se homo diserte 
linguze et non perit, committis te 
Verbo et periturus es? 

The reference to the Advocate im- 
plies that the Christian on his part 
has effectually sought His help. This 
is assumed, and indicated by the 
change of person (we Christians have). 

mpos tov marépa] apud patrem V., 


II. 2] 


\ , ca 
Tov tatepa “Incovv Xpiorov Sixatov, 


ad patrem Aug. (apud deum patrem 
Tert.), with the Father, not simply 
in His Presence, but turned toward 
Him, addressing Him with continual 
pleadings. Comp. c. i. 2; John i. 1. 

Christ’s advocacy of man is ad- 
dressed to God in that relation of | 
Fatherhood which has been fully re- 
vealed in the Son who has taken man- 
hood to Himself (pds rév rarépa not 
mpos tov Oeor). 

Comp. i. 2 Av mpos Tov marépa; i. 3 
peTa TOU Tarpos Kal peta TOU viod av- 
Tov ; li. 14 €yv@xate tov marépa; ii. 15 
” @yamn tov matpos; ii. 16 ovK éotw 
€k TOU maTpos ; ii. 22 6 dpvovpevos Tov 
TarTepa Kal Tov viov; li. 23 6 Opodoyav 
Tov vidv Kal tov matépa yet; ii. 24 €v 
T@ vi@ kai [ev] TO mwarpi ; iii. 1 Séd@xev 
nul Oo matnp; iV. 14 6 marnp anéatan- 
Kev TOV viOV. 

In every case this special concep- 
tion is important for the fulness of 
the argument. 

And on the other side man’s Advo- 
cate is described by that compound 
‘name Jesus Christ, which presents 
Him in His humanity and also as the 
promised Saviour and King of man- 
kind, the Son of man, and the Son of 
David. See Additional Note on iii. 
23) 
dikaov] the righteous. The ad- 
jective is not a simple epithet but 
marks predicatively (‘being as he is 
righteous’) that characteristic of ct 
Lord which gives efficacy to His ad- 
vocacy of man. 

This rests (so to speak) not on His , 
Divine nature as Son of God, but on 
His human character (comp. I Pet. iii. 
18). 

oi has Himself fulfilled and pleads j 
for the fulfilment of that which is right 
according to the highest law. He is 
not an advocate who wishes to set 
aside the law but to carry it out and 
apply it. In Him the idea of manhood 
has obtained its absolute satisfaction, 
and in turn He claims that the virtue 
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7Kal avTOS 
of this satisfaction be extended to 
all in fellowship with Himself. 

The righteousness of Christ as pre- 
sented here answers to the righteous- 
ness of the Father brought forward in 
i. 9: He accomplishes perfectly all that 
is set forth in the revelation of the 
Father’s Nature. By this righteous- 
ness He fulfils in fact the conditions 
which the High Priest fulfilled in sym- 
bol. Comp. Heb. vii. 26. 

The thought of righteousness as a 
divine attribute belongs peculiarly to 
St John: John xvii. 25 marnp dixave 
c. 1.9; ii. 29; iii. 7, Comp. Rom. iii. 
26. 

Nothing is said of the manner of 
Christ’s pleading: that is a subject 
wholly beyond our present powers. It 
is enough that St John represents it 
as the act of a Saviour still living 
(Heb. vii. 25) and in a living relation 
with His peuple. His work for them 
continues as real as during His earthly 
life (Le. xxiiv 32 ; xxiii. 34; John xvii. 
24), though the conditions of it are 
changed. He is still acting personally 
in their behalf, and not only by the 
unexhausted and prevailing power of 
what He has once done. He Him- 
self uses for His people the virtue of 
that work which He accomplished on 
earth. 

Bede says well: Unigenito Filio 
pro homine interpellare est apud co- 
zeternum Patrem se ipsum hominem 
demonstrare ; eique pro humana na- 
tura rogasse est eandem naturam in 
divinitatis suse celsitudine suscepisse. 
Interpellat ergo pro nobis Dominus 
non voce sed miseratione, quia quod 
damnare in electis noluit suscipiendo 
servavit. 

2. xalavrds...] et ipse V.,and He, 
or rather, and He Himself (Matt. i. 
21). The emphatic pronoun enforces 
the thought of the eflicacy of Christ’s 
advocacy as ‘righteous.’ He who 
pleads our cause, having fulfilled the 
destiny of man, is at the same time 
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lal ¢ lod e ~ > \ ~ 
iNagpos €oTW TEpl THY AMaPTIWY NMw@Y, OU MEPL THY 
€ | A \ / ~ / 
1METEDWY dé povoyv adANa Kat Wept OAOV TOV KOTMOV. 


2 th. éorty NBC: éor. ir. A vg. 


the propitiation for our sins. Comp. 
0.25; ¢.i.7; iv. 10, 19 (3 John 10); 
John ii. 25;*iv. 44; v. 20; vi 6 (xi 
49); 1 Pet. ii. 24. 

The ideas of ‘advocacy’ and ‘ pro- 
pitiation are distinct, and yet in close 
connexion. The latter furnishes the 
basis of the former: the latter is 
universal, while the former, so far 
as it is revealed, is exercised for be- 
lievers. It is to be noticed further 
that the‘ propitiation’ itself is spoken 
of as something eternally valid (He 7s) 
and not as past (Ze was ; comp. iil. 16 
THY Woyxny €Onker). 

itacpos | propitiatio V., a propi- 
tiation. Comp. iv. 10. The Latin 
renderings are unusually numerous. 
Besides propitiatio which prevailed, 
exoratio, deprecatio, placatio are 
found, and also the verbal renderings 
(ipse) exorat, tuterpellat, postulat 
pro,... And Augustine has in some 
places propitiator. Christ is said to 
be the ‘propitiation’ and not simply 
the ‘propitiator’ (as He is called 
the ‘Saviour’ iv. 14), in order to 
emphasise the thought that He is 
Himself the propitiatory offering as 
well as the priest (comp. Rom. iii. 25). 
A propitiator might make use of 
means of propitiation outside himself. 
But Christ is our propitiation, as He 
is ‘our life ’ (Col, iii, 4), our ‘righte- 
ousness, sanctification and redemp- 
tion’ (1 Cor. i. 31). He does not 
simply guide, teach, quicken: He is 
‘the Way, the Truth, the Life’ (John 
xiv. 6). Lt follows that the efficacy of 


His work for the individual depends ~ 


upon fellowship with Him. See Ad- 
ditional Note. 

Qui per humanitatem interpellat 
pro nobis apud Patrem idem per di- 
vinitatem propitiatur nobis cum Patre 
(Bede ad (oc.). 


povov SAC vg: uévwv B me the, 


mept tov au. 7.] pro peccatis nos- 
tris V., peccatorum nostrorum Aug., 
Sor our sins. The privilege of Chris- 
tians (jor) is noticed first. And it 
is natural that in the first case the 
stress is laid on ‘sins’ (wept rev dap. 
juov) and in the second case on ‘ our’ 
(wepl Tay npeTepar). 

The propitiation of Christ is here 
described as being ‘ for,’ ‘in the mat- 
ter of (wept) our sins’ (comp. 29 123), 
and not as ‘in behalf of us’ (vreép nyay). 

ov 7.7.7). O€| The particle (dé) marks 
the clause as guarding against error, 
not merely adding a new thought. 

mept OdAov Tov Kocuov|] pro totius 
mundi [se. peccatis] V., (sed et) totius 
mundi Aug., for the whole world. 
The variation in the construction (for 
our sins.. for the whole world) is full 
of meaning (comp. Heb. ix. 7). Chris- 
tians as such are holy but still not 
unstained by sins contracted ‘in the 
walk of life’ (John xiii. 10); the 
world, all outside the Church, as such 
is sinful (c. vy. 19). but for all alike 
Christ’s propitiation is valid. The 
propitiation extends as far as the 
need of it (2. c.), through all place and 
all time. Comp. iv. 14 (John iv. 42; 
xii, 32; xvii. 22—24). 

-The supposition that aepi ddov rod 
coopov is an elliptical expression for 
mepl Tov dpaptiay drov TOU KOoHOU 
(so Latt.) is not justified by usage, and 
weakens the force of the passage. 

Philo in a noble passage (de Mon- 
arch, ii. 6, ii. p. 227 M.) contrasts 
the special offerings of other forms of 
worship with the universal intercession 
of the Jewish High-priest ; 6 rév “Iov- 
Saiwy apxrepeds ov povov vmép Gravros 
dvOpdrev yévous GdAd Kal Umrep TAY Tis 
bicews pepdv, yns vdaros dépos Kai 
mupos, Tas Te evyas Kal Tas evxapiorias 
Toeirat, Tov Kuopor, OTEP €OTL Taig 
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= \ ? , 4 J ? 
Kat €v TovTw ywooKouey Ste EYVWKAMEV avTOV, éav 


3 Aug. reads simply et in hoc cognoscimus eum. 


> , , > a“ 
a@nOeias, matpida eivar éavrTod vopitor, 
c \ Ld ¢ , ‘ cal a ) 
Umep 1/8 ikegiats Kat AiTais elw@bev eFev- 

, ‘\ c ‘ col 
pevifery Tov nye“ova moTVL@pEvos THS 
: - ¢ 4 
€metkoUs Kal thew hicews avTov perta- 

, cod , 
dOovae TO yevopevo. ‘ 

Comp. 1 Clem. R. ¢. 7 drevicwper 
~ A ? a r r VF < 
els TO aia Tov Xpiocrov Kal apev os 
x ' 3) 2 
Eat Tipiov TH Ged Kat tatpi avrod, 
o 8 X ‘ c , , > \ 
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2. The signs of the personal efficacy 
of the divine remedy fur sin 
(ii. 3—6), 

The first two verses of the chapter 
declare the nature of the divineremedy 
for sin; in these next four St John 
indicates the sign of its personal effi- 
cacy. The sign is twofold, and corre- 
sponds with two aspects of the spi- 
ritual life; there is the sign of know- 
ledge (vv. 3—5a); and there is the 
sign of union (vv. 50, 6). The sign of 
knowledge is (shortly) obedience ; and 
the sign of union is imitation. 

3. The new form of false doctrine 
which St John meets corresponds with 

-and grows out of the first of those 
which he has already analysed. Some 
claimed a knowledge of God, as some 
claimed fellowship with God (i. 6), ir- 
respective of a Christ-like life. Know- 
ledge no less than fellowship involves 
real likeness (comp. Joh viii. 32; 
¢. iii. 7). 

vo. 3—5 4. The sign of knowledge. 
The sign of knowledge is developed 
characteristically by the Apostle. He 
first states generally that it lies in 
obedience (v. 3), and then follows out 
this statement further negatively and 
positively, shewing the issues of the 
want of obedience (v. 4), and of the 
activity of obedience (2. 5 a). 

3... Under one aspect this verse is 
connected with i. 5. But between the 
declaration of God’s nature and man’s 


guratwpev (for rnpwwev) N*. 


knowledge of Him there comes in the 
episode of sin. This fatal interrup- 
tion breaks the natural development 
of thought. The connexion of i. 1, 3, 
5 (kai), ii, 3 (kat), corresponds with 
that of John i. 1, 14, 

ev ToUT@ ywockouer| in hoc scimus 
V., in hoc cognoscimus Aug., in this 
perceive we. The phrase ‘in this? is 
characteristic of the Epistle and oc- 
curs with slight variations of form. 

(1) In this (ev rovrm) we perceive 
(yweokoper): ii. 5; iii, 24; iv. 13; 
y. 2 and so also ‘in this we know 
(eyv@kauev)’ ili. 16; and ‘in this we 
shall know (yvoccpeba)’ iii. 19 ; and 
‘in this ye perceive’ (y.vdcxere) iv. 2. 
Comp. John xiii. 35 (xv. 8; xvi. 30). 

(2) From this (ék rovrov) we per- 
ceive: iv. 6, 

(3) Whence (66ev) we perceive: 
ii. 18. 

Generally ‘this’ (rodro)markssome- 
thing which has been already express- 
ed, though it is further developed in 
what follows (comp. e.g. da rodTo... 
ért, lil. 1; John v. 16, 18; vi. 65; 
Villew47 3 el; XUS1S } XVI. 15) ee But 
here the reference appears to be to 
that which is clearly apprehended in 
the mind of the Apostle and present to 
him, though it has not yet been 
brought forward ; in this...namely if 

Perhaps however even here the 
‘this’ really rests upon the whole 
relation of the Christian to Christ 
which is implied in vv. 1, 2. That 
relation furnishes the test of know- 
ledge; if the relation be vital it will 
include obedience. Comp. e. 2, 

The experience to which the A- 
postle appeals here and in the pa- 
ralle] passages (yivdcKoper) is present 
and immediate, confirmed from mo- 
ment to moment in the actual course 
of life. So far it is distinguished 
from the knowledge of an absolute 
fact (oiSapev, iii. 2 note). 
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eyvoxapev...] cognovimus V., know 
Him, or, more exactly, have come to a 
knowledge of Him. Knowledge of a 
person involves sympathy (c. iii. I n.); 
and in this particular case includes 
the striving after conformity with 
Him Whois known. To know God as 
God is to be in vital fellowship with 
Him, to love Him, to fulfil that rela- 
tion towards Him for which we are 
born. And conversely to be known 
by God, to be the object of His know- 
ledge, is to be in harmony with Him. 
Comp. Gal. iv. 9; 1 Cor. viii. 2; xiii. 
12; John x. 14f.; and negatively 
Matt. vii. 23; 2 Cor. Vv. 21. 

This knowledge of God gained by 
experience (ywaoxery), and so contrast- 
ed with the knowledge which is imme- 
diate and absolute (ot6a), is presented 
in its different stages in the Gospel 
and Epistles of St John. It is re- 
garded 

(1) In reference to the point of 
acquisition (¢yvev John i. 10; x. 38; 
xvi. 3; xvii. 8, 25; ¢. ili. 1; iv. 8). 

(2) Asa result of the past realised 
in the present (éyvwxa, John viii. 55 ; 
xiv. 9; xvii. 7; 00. 4,13, 14; iii. 6, 16; 
2 John 1). And 

(3) As being actually realised at 
the moment (yweoxw, John viii. 43; 
MLAs 27 Oe SV an7 oak 7s AV Sy Deis 
CL 1Vn 256; 7M, 20), 

These three aspects of the know- 
ledge of God offer a view of the begin- 
ning, the strength and the aim of life. 

It is worthy of remark that St John 
nowhere uses yvao.s (St Luke, St 
Paul, St Peter), nor the compound 
forms émywodoxew (Synn., Acts, St 
Paul, 2 Peter), émiyrwors (St Paul, 
Heb., 2 Peter). He confines himself, 
as he does almost exclusively in deal- 
ing with faith (mrreverw eis), to the 
simple verb. This form of expression 
brings out most distinctly the per- 
sonal character of the energy. 

In this context it is not clearly de- 
fined to Whom the pronoun (éyv, av- 
rév) refers. The Divine Being fills 
the apostle’s vision, but the Person 


is not distinctly named. It has been 
supposed that the reference is to 
Christ, the main subject of the pre- 
ceding verses. In favour of this view 
it is urged that in i. 6 ff. the avrov 
refers to the last subject of i. 5, and 
that the construction of this section is 
similar; that the occurrence of the 
phrase the love of God inv. 5 implies 
a reference of the. preceding avrov to 
the Son and not to the Father; that 
Christ Himself speaks of the ‘keep- 
ing of His Commandments’ as the 
proof of love (John xiv. 15, &c.). On 
the other hand it is said that in this 
Epistle ‘the Commandments’ referred 
to are always the Commandments of 
God (i.e. the Father) as iii. 22, 24; v. 
2, 3; and that God is the great under- 
lying subject of all, the ‘ He’ (avros) 
which is self-defined; so that in point 
of fact avros generally refers to‘ God,’ 
while éxetvos always refers to Christ 
(wv. 6 note). 

The sense remains substantially the 
same in both cases. It isin the Son 
that the Father is known (John xiy. 
g). And perhaps it is best to suppose 
that St John assumes a general ante- 
cedent ‘Him to whom we turn as 
God’ without special distinction of 
Persons. In other places he does not 
secm to draw any sharp distinction 
between the Father and the Son, but 
in the One God looks now to the reve- 
lation of the Father and now to the 
revelation of the Son (comp. iii. 1—3, 
5Gsu vee): 

€av .tnpdpuev] si observemus V., si 
servaverimus Aug., if we keep his 
commandments. Comp. v. 4; iii. 22% 
24; v. 3; John xiv. 15, 21; xv. 10; 
Apoc. xii. 17; xiv. 12. The phrase 
(rnpeiv ras évrodds) is only found else- 
where in New Testament in Matt. 
xix. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 14 (rnpeiv ryy evT.). 
Comp. 1 Cor. vii. 19. It appears to 
be distinguished from the phrase 
which follows ‘keep his word’ as 
being an observance of definite in- 
structions, while that isthe observance 
of a principle which is ever taking a 
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new embodiment in the very process 
of life. 

The phrase rrocetv ras évrodds, which 
is found in the common text of Apoc. 
xxii. 14, is a false reading. 

The idea of rnpetv, as distinguished 
from gvAdcoev in this connexion 
(John xii. 47; Matt. xix. 20; Luke 
xi. 28) appears to be that of watchful 
heed to an object which claims, so to 
speak, a living observance, a service 
not of the letter but of the spirit. 
A definite, unchangeable, deposit is 
‘guarded’ (dudaccerat, 1 Tim. vi. 20): 
a vital, growing, word is ‘observed’ 
(tnpeirat, John xiv. 22). The two 
verbs occur in juxtaposition in John 
Xvii. 12 (note). 

4. 0 Xéyar] he that saith. This in- 
dividualising of the statement stands 
in contrast with the comprehensive 
form cited before Jf we say (i. 6, 8, 
10) and that used in 2. 5. It occurs 
again ve. 6, 9. 

éyvwxa adrov|] se nosse eum V., 
quia cognovit (cognovi) eum Aug., I 
know him, The direct personal as- 
sertion (6 Aéyav dre) is bolder in form 
than the oblique construction in vv. 
6, 9 (0 Néyov pévewv, etvar). Comp. 
Hos. Vili. 2. 

In the words which follow St John 
significantly takes up again phrases 
which he has used already in connexion 
with the three false pleas in regard 
to sin (pevorns éoriy || Wevderat 0. 63 
év roUT@ u] a. ovK eoriv || ¥ 7 GX, ovK 
ear ev npiv 0.8; (Os 8’ av ™pn) avrou 
roy Adyov || 0 Soyes avrov (ovK éoTuy ey 
npiv v. 10). 

Wedorns...ovx ear] aliar...in him. 

The whole character is false. See i. 
io note. The clause is very similar 
_ t0 1.60, but differs from it in being 


—kal’ év 7. A, —év ToUTw NS: 


general while that is special. Here 
we have two characteristics of a per- 
manent state (7s a liar, the truth is 
not in him), and there two separate 
manifestations of the state (we le, we 
do not the truth). 

€v ToUT@... ovK eat] in him the 
truth is not. Or more literally in 
this man thus definitely characterised 
and brought before us. See v. 5. 
This use of the demonstrative pro- 
noun js characteristic of St John (John 
v. 38; i. 2 note); and the emphatic 
order adds to its force. 

The truth is said to be in a man 
as an active principle within him re- 
gulating his thoughts and judgments 
(ci. 8; John viii. 44; comp. John 
viii. 32); and again a man is said to 
be in the truth, as the sphere in which 
he moyes (2 John 4; 3 John 3, 4; 
John viii. 44; comp. John xvii. 17). 

5. Os & dy rnpy...] gut autem servat 
V., gui a. servuverit Aug., whosoever 
keepeth. The indefinite form (iii. 17; 
iv. 15) marks the breadth of the asser- 
tion. The apostle does not here, as 
before and after, either single out a 
special example (6 Aéyar, v. 4), or 
join himself with others (éay eizapey, 
i. 6). He makes the statement in the 
most general terms. 

It will be noticed that the opposite 
to the vain assertions of false claimants 
to the Christian name is not given in 
a counter assertion but, as always, in 
aciion (i. 7 if we walk; i. 9 Uf we 
confess ; v. 10 he that loveth). 
typ avrov tov Adyov] keepeth his 
word| The phrase expresses not 
only the fulfilment of specific injunc- 
tims (keep his commandments v. 3) 
but also the needful regard to the 
whole revelation made by Christ as a 
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living and active power, of which the 
voice is never silent. The unity of the 
many ‘commandments’ is not in a 
‘Jaw’ but in a ‘word’: it answers to 
the spirit and not to the letter. Comp. 
John viii. 51 f.55; xiv- 23; XV. 20; 
xvii. 6. The passage John xiv. 2I—24 
is of singular interest as illustrating 
the full meaning of the phrase. 

The position of the pronoun here 
(adrod Tov Aoyov), as contrasted with 
that which it has in v7. 3 (ras évrodas 
avrod), emphasises the personal idea. 
The main thought is that the word is 
His word, the word of God. There is 
emphasis also on the ‘keeping’ os & 
dv rnpn contrasted with 6...rds evr. 
py TOY). 

dAnOas ev rovte] verily in him, in 
this man, v. 4 note. 

In the description of the state of 
the watchful believer. the form of 
expression is changed significantly. 
St John does not say of him (z. 4) 
that ‘he is true and the truth is 
in him’; but he rather regards his 
character from the divine side, and 
points out not what such a man is, but 
what such a man has received from 
Him who is unchangeable: in this 
man the love of God hath been per- 
fected. By doing this he passes at 
the same time from that which may 
be a part of life to the fulness of life. 
Truth may be only a right concep- 
tion realised in thought: love is the 
Truth realised in a personal relation. 
The love which God gives (iii. 1) be- 
comes an active, divine power in the 
man who welcomes it. 

7 dyarn tod Ocov] caritas Dei V., 
dilectio Dei Aug., the love of God. 
The phrase, which occurs in the Epi- 


stle first here and henceforth through- ~ 


out it, is ambiguous and may mean, 
according as the gen. is taken subj. or 
obj., either (1) the love which God 
shews, or (2) the love of which God is 
the object. It may also mean more 
generally (3) the love which is charac 


teristic of God whether it is regarded 
as shewn by God or by man through 
His help. Generally the genitive 
after ayarn in the N. T. is swbj., and 
defines those who feel or shew love: 
1 Thess. iii. 6; 2 Thess. i. 3; Phil. i. 
oy Colvinss Philem 75575 Apocrn: 
4,19. Once it marks the object of 
love: 2 Thess. ii. 10 4 dy. Ths ady- 
Geias. But the object is more com- 
monly expressed by es: 1 Thess, iii. 
12; Col. i. 4; 1 Pet. iv. 8. Comp. 
Jen. Mart. 1; [Clem. R.] fragm. 1 
(Jacobson). 

In St Paul ‘the love of God, with 
the doubtful exception of 2 Thess. iii. 
5, always means the love which is 
shewn by God, which comes from 
God: 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Rom. v. 5 ; viii. 
39; Eph. ii. 4; and so also ‘the love 
of Christ’ is the love which Christ has 
shewn and shews: 2 Cor. v. 14; Rom. 
viii. 35; Eph. iii. 19. Comp. Ign. ad 
Trall. 6; ad Rom. inscr. In like 
manner ‘the love of the Spirit’ (Rom. 
xv. 30) is that love which the Spirit 
kindles and sustains. The phrase ‘the 
love of God’ does not occur in the Lxx. 

The usage of St John is less simple 
than that of St Paul. In 1 John iv. 
9 ‘the love of God’ is evidently the 
love which God has shewn (comp. ¢. y. 
9 7 paptupia Tod Oeov), and this love 
is declared to be the spring of all 
love. ‘His love’ (v. 12) becomes 
effective ininan. This conception of 
the love of God as communicated by 
God to man is plainly expressed in 1 
John iii. 1 the Father hath given to 
us love (comp..¢. iv. 7, 16). Love such 
as God Himself feels—‘divine love’— 
becomes therefore an endowment of 
the Christian. In this sense ‘the 
love of God’ in the believer calls for 
deeds of love to the brethren (e. iii. 
17). At the same time God is Him- 
self the object of the love of which He 
is the source and the rule: ¢ y. 3 
(comp. John xiv. 15, 31); ii. 15 (¥ dy. 
Tov TarTpos). ‘ 
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ipso perfecti fuerimus. 

It appears therefore most probable 
that the fundamental idea of ‘the love 
of God’ in St John is ‘the love which 
God has made known, and which an- 
swers to His nature’ This love 
communicated to man is effective in 
him towards the brethren and to- 
wards God Himself. But however 
it may be manifested the essential 
conception that it is a love divine in 
its origin and character is not lost. 
Comp. John xy. 9 f. 

According to this interpretation 
the phrase corresponds with the 
‘righteousness of God’ (Rom. i. 17, 
&c.), the ‘peace of God’ (Phil. iv. 7). 

The phrase occurs twice only in the 
Gospels: Luke xi. 42 ; John v.42. In 
each case the rendering ‘love to God’ 
is admissible, but this rendering does 
not seem to exhaust the meaning 
(comp. Clem. R. 1 Cor. 49). 

In the present passage there can be 
little doubt that c. iv. 9 defines the 
meaning. ‘The love of God’ is God’s 
love towards man welcomed and ap- 
propriated by man. The thonght of 
action is throughout connected with 
the thought of what God has done. 
The Christian ‘knows’ the love of 
God and it becomes in him a spring 
of love, attaining its complete deve- 
lopment in human life through vital 
obedience. 

GAnOas| vere V., verily, in very 
truth, and not in word only (c. iii. 18). 
Comp. John i. 48; viii. 31. The word 
qualifies the whole clause which fol- 
lows. This practical result is con- 
trasted by implication with the idle 
assertions of false Christians (comp. 
jii. 18). 

The perfection of love is condi- 
tioned by the completeness of obe- 
dience. 

reredciorar] penfecta est V., con- 
summata est Lucf., hath...been per- 
fected. Comp. ¢. iv. 12 (note), 17, 18 


w. 


where the thought is presented in 
different lights. Comp. Clem. R. 1 
Cor. 50 of ev dyarn rehevoOérres. The 
potential fulfilment of the love of 
God in the Christian lies in his 
absolute readiness to learn and to 
do God’s will (comp. Rom. xiii. 10). 
Each Christian according to his mea- 
sure is perfected as a member of 
Christ (Eph. iv. 16). He receives 
from Christ what Christ has Himself 
received. Comp. John xvii. 25 f. On 
this idea of ‘ perfection,’ ‘consumma- 
tion,’ see Heb. ii. 10; ix. 9; xii, 23 
and notes. Contrast redeirae 2 Cor. 
xii. 9. 

Both redevody and emuredeiv are used 
of Christian action (Phil. iii. 12; Gal. 
iii. 3). But in reAeodv there is the 
idea of a continuous growth, a vital 
development, an advance to maturity 
(reAXecorns, Heb. v. 13; vi. t). In 
emtedew the notion is rather that of 
attaining a definite end (réAos). Con- 
trast James li, 22 é« ror épyay n mic- 
Tus ereAer@On With 2 Cor. vii. 1 émure- 
Aovvres aywoorvyyny, and Acts xx. 24 
teAecooat Tov Spopoy with 2 Tim. iv. 7 
tov Spopov terédexa, In 2 Cor, xii. 9 
reXecovrae has been substituted in 
later authorities for redecirau. 

v. 50,6. The sign of union. The 
sign of union with God is found in 
the imitation of Christ. As the sign 
of knowledge is to be seen in the 
keeping of the divine commandments 
in their unity (v. 3) and in the keep- 
ing of the divine word in its unity 
(v. 5), 80 the sign of fellowship is to 
be seen in the copying the divine life. 

ev toito| Hereby, in this, in the 
realisation of this spirit of obedience 
which is the gift of love: v. 3 note. 

ywaokopev| Comp. ¢. v. 2 note. 

ev ato eopev| are in Him. The 
idea finds a full expression in Acts 
xvii. 28 ev avr@ (dpev Kal kworvpeba. 
kai éopev. It is prominent in St John’s 
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writings in its spiritual form, and is 
presented under several different: as- 
pects. The fellowship of believers 
with God is accomplished in Christ 
(John xiv. 20; xvii. 21, 23). They 
have in Him the unity and founda- 
tion of their being, even as ‘the 
world’ ‘lies in the evil one’ (ce. v. 
19 f.). The connexion finds a twofold 
fulfilment in ‘heaven’ and on ‘earth, 
‘we in Him and He in us’ (iy. 15 
note). 

For the phrase ‘being in God’ St 
John more commonly, as in the fol- 
lowing clause, uses the phrase ‘abid- 
ing in God, which adds the concep- 
tion of personal determination and 
effort} vv. 24, 27, 285 iii. 6, 24 ; iv. 
12f.; 15f. John vi. 56 note; xv. 
A ff. 
Thus there is a progressive close- 
ness of relation in the three phrases 
used in this section: ¢yvaxévar adrov, 
elvat év avT@, peverv ev adr@ (‘cognitio, 
communio, constantia,’ Bengel). 

6. 6 déyov] he that saith. ov 4. 
The open, personal profession carries 
with it a paramount obligation. 

ev avT@ péverv| v. 5 note. 

The construction of A¢y with the 
infin. occurs again in v7. 9. Comp. 
2 Tim. ii. 18. 

opeirer| debet V., ought, is bound. 
The obligation is represented as a 
debt (Luke xvii. 10). The life which 
is from God and in God must be 
manifested after the pattern of the 
divine life which has been shewn 
upon earth. As contrasted with: d¢7, 
an obligation in the nature of things 
(John xx. 9), which is not found in 
the Epistles of St John, though it is 
not unfrequent in the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse, opeiAew expresses. a 
special, personal obligation. 

Comp. ¢. iii. 16; iv. 11; 3, John 8. 


The image is frequent in St Paul. 
Comp. Rom. i. 14; Gal. v. 3. 

xabas éxeivos| even as he, i.e. Christ. 
The pronoun éxeivos occurs iii. 3, 5, 7; 
16; iv. 17, and is always used of 
Christ. He stands out as the one 
figure seen in full perfection of His 
hamanity. Comp. John i. 18; 2 Tim. 
ii. 13. For the omission of otras see 
¢c. iv. 17 note. 

mepieratnoev| walked, i. 6 note. 
Even in the contemplation of the 
loftiest thoughts St John fixes a 
practical standard. The divine fel- 
lowship to which he points is realised 
on earth in corresponding action. 

The pattern of Christ, as set before 
us in the New Testament, is in every 
case a pattern of humiliation, suffer- 
ing, sacrifice. Comp. Matt. xi 29; 
John xiii. 15; Rom. xv. 2 f.; Eph. v. 
tff.5 Phil. jin5. ff p0%- Peto tig 
Heb. xii. 2. 

Augustine points out that ‘walking’ 
may be ‘bearing’ only: [Christus] 
fixus in eruce erat et in ipsa via am- 
bulabat: ipsa est via caritatis. 


III. OBEDIENCE IN LOVE AND LIGHT 
IN ACTUAL LIFE (ii. 7—11). 


The declaration of the test of know- 
ledge of God and fellowship with God, 
which St John has given in vv. 3—6, 
leads to a view of the practical fulfil- 
ment of the test indicated already in 
».6. The Life of Christ, a Life of com- 
plete love, of complete self-sacrifice, is 
the type of the Christian’s Life; and 
the significance of Christ’s Life in 
this aspect is gathered up in the 
one commandment of love, which ex- 
presses what is meant by ‘keeping 
His commandments’ (v. 3) and ‘walk- 
ing even as He walked’ (v7.6), This — 


commandment is first set forth in its 
- twofold character as old and yet new 


_ in ‘the word’ (z. 5). 
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(vv. 7, 8); and then traced out in its 
issues (ov. Q—IT). 

1. The Commandment old and 
new (ve. 7, 8). 

The commandment, which is the 
rule of the Christian Life, is as old as 
the first message of the Gospel and 
yet as new as the latest realisation of 
its power. It lies included in what 
we first hear, and is illuminated by 
the growing experience of life. 

7. ~Ayamyrot| Carissimé V., Dilec- 
tisstme Aug., Beloved. This is the first 
occurrence of the title. It is sug- 
gested by the thought of the last few 
verses, just as the paternal address 
My little children (v. 1) was sug- 
gested by i. 10. The love of God and 
the love of Christ calling out man’s 
love presents Christians in their new 
relation one to another. St John 
while enforcing the commandment of 
love gives expression to love. Comp. 
iii, 2, 21; iv. 1, 7 note, 11; and in 
the sing. 3 John 2, 5, 11. In each 
case the use of the title illustrates the 
apostle’s thought. So also the title 
adedgot brings out the point of his 
teaching in the one place where he 
adopts it: iii. 13. 

With dyamyroé contrast pyamnpeévor 
Col. iii. 12; 1 Thess. i. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 
13. Comp. Eph. i. 6. 

The ‘commandment’ to which the 
apostle refers has not been formally 
stated, but it isimplied in the ‘ ought’ 
(‘is bound’ oeiArec) of v. 6. The idea 
of the imitation of Christ is identical 
with the fulfilment of love. And the 
word odeiAec carries us back to the 
Lord’s interpretation of His example: 
John xiii. 14 (vpets ddeidere). We 
have already seen that the many 
‘commandments’ (v. 3) are included 
Now the ‘com- 


mandments’ are summed up in the 
one ‘commandment’ (John xiii. 34; 
comp. ¢. iii. 22 f.). 

This commandment is spoken of as 
“not new but old.’ In this connexion 
‘old’ may mean either (1) old rela- 
tively: one which belonged to the 
first stage of the Christian Church, 
while perhaps as yet it was unsepa- 
rated from the old order: one of 
which believers had been in possession 
Srom the beginning, from the first 
origin of their faith; or (2) old abso- 
]utely : one which was included in the 
very constitution of man from the 
beginning: one which the Jew had 
recognised in the injunctions of the 
Law, and the Gentile in the prompt- 
ings of his heart. 

The clause which immediately fol- 
lows, and the identification of the 
commandment with ‘the word’ which 
the disciples heard, seem to deter- 
mine that the first sense is undoubt- 
edly right. 

ovk evr. k. y.] Comp. 2 John 5 ovx 
@s evr. ypapey cot k. 

aw dapxns| ab initio V., from the 
beginning. The words are, as has 
been already indicated, ambiguous. 
The phrase is used both absolutely 
and relatively. 

1. It is used absolutely: ¢. iii. 8 
dw dpxijs o didBodos dpapraver, when 
first the present order of being is 
disclosed. 

ev. 13, 140 aw apxis. 

C.i. 1 0 Av dw apyas. 

Matt. xix. 4, 8 am’ dpyjs. || Me. x. 6 
dx’ dpxis kticews. 2 Pet, iii. 4. 

2. Again it is used relatively in 
different connexions : 

John xv. 27 adm apyfs per €puod 
éoré, from the beginning of my public 
ministry. Comp. é& dpyis Joh. vi. 64, 
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xvi. 4; Acts xxvi.4 tyv am apxns 
yevopevny [Biwoww| from the beginning 
of my life. 

Luke i. 2 of dw dpxns avromrai. 
Comp. Acts i. 22. 

C. ii. 24 ‘6 am apis jKoveare, from 
the beginning of your Christian faith. 
Comp. ¢. iii. 11; 2 John 6. 

These last passages, which are closely 
parallel, decide that the reference here 
is to the beginning of the Christian 
faith of the readers. 

Comp. Is. Ixiii. 16 (LXx.). 

The article is omitted as in the cor- 
responding phrases amd xaraBodjs 
KOoLOv, mpo KataBoAfs Koopov. See 
c. i, I note. 

7 évToAn...nKovcate] the. command- 
ment, the commandment of which I 
speak, the old commandment, és the 
word which ye heard from the be- 
ginning. The form of expression used 
emphasises the two thoughts which 
have gone before (the commandment, 
the old commandment). Comp. i. 2, 
ii. 25, 7 Cor 7 aidvos (the life, the 
eternal life) ; i. 3 7) Kowwvia 7 nyerépa 
(the fellowship of which I speak, the 
fellowship.which is our blessing); 2. 
8 rd has Td adnOiov; iv. 9 6 vids 6 
povoyerns: 2 John It rais épyous avrod 
Tois Tovnpois: 13 Tis adeAPfns oov Ths 
ex\exTHs. 

On the other hand St John writes 
c, iv, 18 4 redela dyamn: 3 John 4 ra 
eua TéKva. 

6 Néyos] The old commandment, 
the commandment of love, was in- 
cluded in the ‘Gospel’ which the 
apostles proclaimed. The record of 
the Lord’s work, the word of life, was 
a continuous call to love, 

ov Axovaare] which ye heard v.24, 
iii. 11. Contrast the perfect: i. 1, 3, 
5,iv.3. The change of tenses in eZyere, 
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jkovoate, is significant. The com- 
mandment was a continuous power: 
the hearing of the word was at once 
final in its obligation. 

8. addw] tterum V., again. The 
apostle has given one side of the 
Truth: he now turns to the other. 
The wadw answers exactly to our 
‘again’ when we enter on a new line 
of argument or reflection, starting 
afresh. ‘Comp. John xvi. 28; 1 Cor. 
xii, 21 ; 2 Oor, xo7, XiggO) 

evroAyy Kawiv] mandatum nocum 
V., a@ new commandment. Comp. 
John xiii. 34. The commandment of 
love was new to the disciples who 
had followed €hrist when He gave it 
them on the eve of the Passion in a 
new form and with a new sanction. 
It was new also to the believers whom 
St John addressed in proportion as 
they were now enabled to apprehend 
with fresh power the Person and Life 
of Christ. The ‘newness’ is relative 
to the position of those to whom St 
John writes. 

6 €orsv adnbés...| quod verum est... 
V., which thing is true.... The 
whole sentence admits of several dif- 
ferent translations: (1) As a new 
commandment I write unto you that 
which is true... (2) A new command- 
ment write I unto you, namely, that 
which is true... (3) A new command- 
ment write I unto you, a fact (i.e. 
that it is new. as wellas old) which is 
true.... The symmetry of the struc- 
ture seems to be decisive against (1): 
*Evroy Kawhy ypadeo cannot but be 
strictly parallel to ov« évroAjy Kawiy 
yetdo—a new commandment do I 
write,” ‘not a new commandment do 
Iwrite’ Itis more difficult to decide 
between (2) and (3). If (2) be taken 
the sense will be: ‘A new command- 
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ment write [ unto you, new no less 
than old, new in its shape and in its au- 
thority, even that which, while it was 
enjoined upon us from the first, has 
been found to correspond more closely 
than we then understood with the facts 
of Christ’s Life, with the crowning 
mystery of His Passion, and with the 
facts of the Christian life’ If on the 
other hand (3) be taken then we have 
this line of thought: ‘A new com- 
mandment write I unto you, new, I 
say, as well as old, an assertion which 
is proved true in Christ, so far as His 
works and words have become more 
fully known ; and in you, so far as the 
actual experience of life has shewn 
this duty of love in a new light, 
more comprehensive and more con- 
straining.’ 

' On the whole the second interpre- 
tation appears to fall in best with the 
context and with the reason which fol- 
lows (decause...the true light already 
shineth). That which gave novelty to 
the commandment was found in the 
larger and deeper views of Christ’s 
Person and of the work of the Church 
which had been unfolded since ‘the 
beginning.’ Qld words, St John could 
affirm, and appeal to his readers for 
the confirmation of the statement, had 
become new. 


étt 4 oxoria...| because the dark-. 


ness... The apostle justifies his paradox 
by calling attention to the change 
which had taken place in the face of 
the world since the Gospel was first 
preached. The outward establishment 
ofthe Chureh gaveaclearer distinctness 
to the Christian character. It had 
become possible to point to that which 
was openly before men’s eyes. At the 
same time the Person of Christ Him- 
self, with its infinite significance, was 
illuminated by the experience of be- 
lievers. The meaning of ‘the word’ 
(for example) was made clearer than 
before by the Gospel of St John as 
compared with the earlier Gospels. 


The clause may be taken as an ex- 
planation of the reason for which the 
apostle is repeating the command, 
even that it was the ‘last hour’ But 
this interpretation appears impro- 
bable. 

mapayera...paiver] transterunt... 
lucet V., ts passing away...already 
shineth.... The change is pictured 
as in process. The darkness is being 
withdrawn (mapayera:) as a curtain 
from the face of the world, and the 
light is beginning (iy) to have free 
course.. 

For jmapayerat see v. 17. The in- 
trans. mapayes occurs I Cor. vii. 31; 
Ps. exliv. (cxliii.) 4. The idea seems 
to be that God is removing the veil 
in order to lay open the better things 
whick it conceals. 

TO Pas TO ddnOvov] verum lumen 
V., lua vera Aug. the light, the 
true light. The addition of the 
epithet a\yGvdv (c. v. 20) which is 
found only here and John i. 9 (note) 
with gas, marks the light as that 
which fulfilled all that had been por- 
mised by the preparatory, partial, 
even fictitious, lights which had ex- 
isted in the world before. If we en- 
deavour to fix the meaning of ‘the 
light’ here it can be best done by the 
help of the parallel John i. 9. Before 
the Incarnation ‘the Word,’ ‘the true 
Light’ was ever ‘coming into the 
world’ Now by the mission of the 
Holy Spirit, sent in His name, He 
was shining with a steady beam. The 
darkness had not eclipsed it. In the 
Christian Society, seen in the midst 
of the world, there was an evident 
manifestation of the light defining the 
lines of Christian conduct. 

God ‘is light’ absolutely (i. 5): the 
revelation of God in Christ by the 
Spirit is ‘the light, the true light’ 
for men; and in His light the be- 
liever is enabled to see all things. 

gaiver] lucet V., shineth, Comp. 
John 1. 5 (note). The idea is of a 
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luminary giving out its brightness: 
Apoe. i, 16, viii. 12, xxi. 23; 2 Pet. 
i, 19. 

For the image generally compare 
Rom. xiii. 11 ff.; Tit. ii. 115 iii. 4. 


2. The issues of the command- 
ment of love (vv. g—-11). 


The fulfilment of the command- 
ment of love is regarded in its general 
nature (v. 9) and then more in detail 
in the effects of love and hatred (e. 
10, 11). A state of love is the condi- 
tion of being in light; and this state 
carries with it a clear certainty of 
right action which is otherwise unob- 
tainable. Hatred on the other hand 
involves complete ignorance of the 
way and of the end of life. 

g. The link of transition lies.in the 
last words of v.8. The thought of ‘the 
light already shining’ naturally sug- 
gests the question, Who then is in the 
light? St John’s account of the obli- 
gations and issues of love explains 
this and is an answer to the false 
claims of knowledge separated from 
pe which embodies it (comp. 
®. 4). 

6 éyav...] he that saith, v4. It 
is always easy to mistake an intel- 
lectual knowledge for a spiritual know- 
ledge of the Truth. Real knowledge 
involves, at least potentially, corre- 
sponding action. 

€y r@ hori eivas] is in the light, 
surrounded, as it were, by an atmo- 
sphere of divine glory. Comp. i. 7 (iy, 
15 note). ~ 

puodv...| hateth.... Indifference is 
impossible. Comp. Luke xi. 23. There 
is no twilight in this spiritual world. 
‘The brother’ stands in a relation 
towards us which makes some feeling 
on our part inevitable. In sucha case 
there is a simple choice between ‘for’ 


and ‘against,’ that is essentially be- 
tween ‘love’ and ‘hatred.’ ‘Hatred’ 
is the expression of a want of sym- 
pathy. Where sympathy exists hatred 
is impossible (John vii. 7): where 
sympathy does not exist hatred is 
inevitable (John xy.. 18 ff., xvii. 14, 
lii. 20). 

Thereishowever a certain ambiguity 
in the word ‘hate,’ for it serves as the 
opposite both to the love of natural 
affection (:Aciv), and to the love of 
moral judgment (@yarav). In the 
former case ‘hatred,’ which may be- 
come a moral duty, involves the sub- 
jection of an instinct (John xii. 25, 
xv. 18 f.; comp. Luke xiv. 26); in 
the latter case ‘hatred’ expresses a 
general determination of character (c. 
jii, 15, iv. 20; comp. Matt. v. 43, vi. 
24; Eph. v. 28 f.). 

rov adeddov} his brother, that is, 
his fellow-Christian, and not more 
generally his fellow-man. It is only 
through the recognition of the re- 
lation to Christ that the wider relation 
is at last apprehended. The idea of 
brotherhood under the new dispensa- 
tion (comp. Acts ii. 37, iii. 17, vi. 3, 
ix. 30, &c.: Rom. i. 13, tie.) is nor- 
mally thus limited (yet see Acts xxii. 
1, xxviii. 17; Rom. ix. 3). ‘Brethren’ 
are those who are united together in 
Christ to God as their Father (John 
XX. 17, Xxi. 23; comp. Matt. xii. 50). 
The title occurs significantly in the 
first record of the action of the Chureh 
(Acts i. 15 &» peoo rary ddcAhar; 
comp. ix. 30, &.) and then throughout 
the apostolic writings (1 Thess. v. 26; 
Gal. i. 2; 1 Cor. vy. 11; Rom, xvi. 14. 
&c.; 1 Tim. vi. 2; James i.g; 1 Pet. 
v. 12 &; ¢ iii, 14, 16; 3 John 3, 5, 
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The singular is characteristic of this 
epistle (ve. 10, 11, iii, 10, 15, 17, iv. 
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20 f., v. 16). Comp. Rom. xiv. to ff. ; 
1 Cor. viii. 13. Compare Additional 
Note on ¢. iii, 14. 

There is, as far as it appears, no 
case where a fellow-man, as man, is 
called ‘a brother’ in the N. T. Such 
passages as Matt. v. 22 ff, Luke vi. 
41 ff, presuppose a special bond of 
‘brotherhood. The ‘love of the 
brotherhood’ (fraSeAgia) 1 Thess. iv. 
9; Rom. xii. 10; Heb. xiii. 1; 1 Pet. 
i. 22 (iii 8); 2 Pet. i. 7) leads up to 
‘love’ (a@yazn). But this widest love 
is expressly assigned in its full extent 
only to God (John iii. 16, c. iv. 1of.). 

Augustine makes a striking appli- 
cation of the words to the Donatists : 
Offendit te nescio quis sive malus, 
sive ut tu putas malus, sive ut tu 
fingis malus, et deseris tot bonos ? 
Qualis dilectio est fraterna? Qualis 
apparuit in istis [Donatistis]. Cum 
accusant Afros deseruerunt orbem 
terrarum. 

And again he points out the ground 
of the Christian’s love of enemies: Sic 
dilige inimicos ut fratres optes. Sic 
dilige inimicos ut in societatem tuam 
vocentur. Sic enim dilexit ille qui in 
cruce pendens ait Pater ignosce illis, 
quia nesciunt quid faciunt. 

ev ty ok. eotiv| is in the darkness. 
Comp. i. 6 note. ‘the assertion is not 
simply characterised as false (i. 6 we 
lie) or as revealing a false nature (v. 4 
he is aliar): it involves the existence 
of a moral state the exact opposite of 
that which is claimed. 

€ws tptr] usgue adhuc V., until 
now, though the light is actually 
shining, and he affirms that he is in 
it, yea even that he has been in it 
from the first. 

10. 6 dyarav...] He that loveth... 
The reality of the fact is set against 
the assertion in 2. 9 (He that saith...). 


Comp. vv. 4, 5 note. 

ev T@ oti pever] abideth (and not 
simply zs as in v. 9) in the light. 
The idea of stability is added to that 
of simple ‘being’ (comp. ve. 5, 6). 
The position of the false brother and 
of the true brother is referred to the 
initial point of faith. Love testifies 
to the continuance of a divine fellow- 
ship on man’s part but does not create 
it: the absence of love shews that the 
fellowship has never been realised. 
For the use of ‘abide’ in various 
connexions see v. 6, iii. 14, iv. 16 ; 2 
John 9; John xii. 46. 

By love the disciple ‘follows’ his 
Master and has ‘the light of life’ 
(John viii. 12). 

oxavdadov:..€aTw}| scandalum in eo 
non est V., there is none occasion of 
stumbling in him. The image occurs 
elsewhere in St John’s writings in 
JONNS ViewOl me Xvi Tome ADOCIET aD Ar, 
comp. John xi. 9 f. It is at first 
sight doubtful whether the occasion of 
stumbling is that which may be in the 


_ way of others or in the way of the 


believer himself. A man may cause 
others to fall through want of love or 
he may by the same defect create 
difficulties in his own path. 

he parallel in . 11 favours the 
second view. Love gives the single 
eye which commands a clear prospect 
of the course to be followed, while if 
love be absent doubts and question- 
ings arise which tend to the over- 
throw of faith (2 Pet. i. 10). Bat on 
the other hand the general use of 
oxaydaXoy points to the first meaning, 
and it is quite in St John’s manner to 
regard love in its twofuld working in 
relation to the man who loves and to 
others, while he regards hatred only 
in its subject. The triumph of love is 
that it creates no prejudice against 
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the Truth. Want of love is the most 
prolific source of offences. 

év aire] in him. If the ‘offence’ 
is that which stands in a man’s own 
way, then he is regarded as offering 
in himself the scene of his spiritual 
advance: his progress, his dangers, are 
spiritual, internal. If the offence is 
that which lies in another’s way, then 
the difficulty is looked upon as some- 
thing which might have been in his 
person. 

11. Of the fruits of love it is suffi- 
cient to say that ‘he that loveth 
abideth in the light, and there is 
none occasion of stumbling in him.’ 
The issues of hatred are traced in dif- 
ferent directions. They are regarded 
both in respect of present being (is 
tn) and action (walketh in) and in 
respect of the final goal (knoweth 
not whither) to which life is directed. 
He who hates has lost the faculty of 
seeing, which requires light and love, 
‘so that his whole life is a continual 
error’ (Howe). 

éotiv...wepurarei....] Comp.i.7. The 
phrase mopeveo Oar év oxdres is used in 
a different sense in Is. 1. 10. 

ovk older...) knoweth not... John 
xii, 35; Prov. iv. 19. On the other 
hand that-which was true of Christ 
(John viii, 12, xiii. 3) is true also of 
the believer (comp. John xiv. 4, 5). 
He knows what is the end of life. 

vmayer] goeth. The idea is not that 
of proceeding to a definite point 
(mopever Oa), but of leaving the present 
scene, 

ervpr. rovs dpOadpors| The image 
comes from Is. vi. 10 (John xii. 40), 
which is the fundamental description 
of God’s mode of dealing with the 
self-willed. Comp. Rom. xi. 10 (Ps. 
Ixix. 24); and for the opposite Eph. i. 
18 rehoriopévors Tors of. Ths kapdias. 
(Clem. 1 Cor. 36.) 
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(comp. 2 Cor. iv. 4 and contrast John 
xii. 40) marks the decisive action of the 
darkness when it once ‘overtook’ the 
man (John xii. 35 iva pr KxatadaBn, 
i. 5 ov Katé\aBev). This darkness not 
only hindered the use of vision but 
(as darkness does physically) destroyed 
the spiritual organ. 

IV. ii, 12—17. THINGS TEMPORAL 

AND ETERNAL. 

Hitherto St John has stated briefly 
the main scope of his Epistle. He 
has shewn what is the great problem 
of life, and how the Gospel meets it 
with an answer and a law complete 
and progressive, old and new. He 
now pauses, as it were, to contemplate 
those whom he is addressing more 
distinctly and directly, and to gather 
up in a more definite form the charge 
which is at once the foundation and 
the end of all he writes, 

The section is divided. into two 
parts. The apostle first gives the 
ground of his appeal (vv. r2—14) ; 
and then he gives the appeal itself 
(15—17). 

1. The ground of the appeal (ve. 
12—1I4). 

The ground of the apostle’s appeal 
lies in the character and position of 
those whom he is addressing. He 
regards his readers first under their 
common aspect as all alike believers, 
and then under a twofold aspect as 
‘fathers’ and ‘young men,’ separated | 
one from another by the length of 
their Christian experience. This he 
does twice, first in respect of the ac- - 
tual work in which he is at the moment 
engaged, and then again in respect of 
a work looked upon as finished and 
complete. He shews with an im- 
pressive iteration that from first to 
last, in all that he writes or has written, | 
one unchanging motive is supreme. 
Because his readers are Christians 
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and have in part experienced the 
power of their faith he moves them 
to nobler efforts; his object is that 
their ‘joy may be fulfilled’ (e. i. 4). 
The exact relation of ypddw to 
€ypawa has been variously explained. 
lt may be a reference to some other 
writing which has not been preserved, 
or, as some think, to the Gospel (comp. 
3 John 9; 1 Cor. v. 9; 2 Cor. li. 3 £, 


> vil. 12); but the use of éypayva_in ev. 
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21, 26 is unfavourable to this view. 

It may mark a contrast between 
the former part of the letter, and 
that part which the apostle is now 
writing, as if he resumed his work 
after an interval and looked back upon 
the words already written (comp. 
I Cor. ix. 15; Rom. xv. 15). 

Or it may indicate simply a change 
of mental position in accordance with 
which St John transfers himself to 
the place of his readers, and regards 
the whole letter as they would do, as 
belonging to a past date. 

Or yet again, to put this mode of 
explanation in another form, St John 
may look at his letter first. as it is in 
the process of transcription still in- 
complete (1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2. Cor. xiii. 
10), and then as it is ideally com- 
plete. This appears to be the true 
explanation of the ‘epistolary aorist.’ 
Comp. vv. 21, 26, v. 13; 2 John 12; 
1 Pet. v. 12; Gal. vi. 11; Philem. 19, 21. 

The Latin renderings of ypapo and 
éypayya are alike scribo. 

The symmetry of the corresponding 
clauses is remarkable. 

(1) I write unto you, little children 

(rexvia), because 

your sins are forgiven you 

jor His name's sake. 

(a) I write unto you, fathers, be- 
cause : 
ye know Him that is from the 
beginning. 
(8) I write unto you, young men, 
because 
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ye have overcome the evil 


one. 
(2) I have written (I wrote) unto 
you, little ones (raia), because 
ye know the Father. 
(a) I have written (I wrote) unto 
you, fathers, because 
ye know Him that is from 
the beginning. 
(8) I have written (I wrote) unto 
you, young men, because 
ye are strong and the word 
of God abideth in you and 
ye have overcome the evil 
one. 


The common title of address is 
different in the two cases (1) Jittle 
children; (2) little ones. And in 
correspondence with this the aspect 
of the common ground of addressing 
those who are thus designated is also 
different (1) because your sins are 
Jorgiven for his names sake; (2) 
because ye know the Father. The 
special ground of addressing ‘the 
fathers’ is the same in each case: 
that of addressing ‘the young men’ is 
not changed in the second case but 
more fully developed. 

The causes of these variations will 
appear as we examine the text. 

Augustine, like many others, sup- 
poses that three classes of readers are 
addressed. On this assumption he 
characterises them vigorously : 

Filii sunt, patres sunt, juvenes sunt. 
Filii quia nascuntur: patres quia 
principium agnoscunt: juvenes, quare ? 
Quia vicistis malignum. In filiis 
nativitas, in patribus antiquitas, in 
juvenibus fortitudo. 

12. ypapa]| L write. Compare v.1, 
and contrast i. 4 (we write). For the 
present tense compare Gal. i. 20; 
1 Cor. xiv. 37; 2 Cor. i, 13; 1 Tim. 
iii. 14. 

texvia] filioli V., little children. 
Comp. v. 1 my little children. The 
simple title occurs again @. 28 (iii. 7), 
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iv. 4, v. 21. The word which ex- 
presses fellowship of nature is con- 
nected with that which is the sign of 
it, the forgiveness of sins. Comp. 
John iii. 5. Both from the symmetry 
of the structure (little children, 
fathers, young men), and from the 
general scope of the passage, it is 
evident that the title (here as else- 
where) is addressed to all St John’s 
readers and not to a particular class 
of children in age. 

bt] guoniam V., guia Aug., be- 
cause. There can be no doubt that 
the particle is causal (because) and 
not declarative (that). St John does 
not write to make known the privi- 
leges of Christians, but to enforce 
the duties which follow from the en- 
joyment of them. 

dpéwrra. v. ai ap.| remittuntur 
cobis peccata V., your sins are for- 
given, ie. have been forgiven. The 
present of the Latin is misleading 
though the past forgiveness of sin 
carries with it the constant applica- 
tion of the grace to which it was due: 
John xiii. to. In parallel narra- 
tives, it may be added, ddievrac is 
used by St Matthew (ix. 2, 5) and St 
Mark (ii. 5, 9), and ddéwvrat by St 
Luke (v. 20, 23). In Luke vii. 47 f. 
adpéovra: is practically undisturbed. 
The reading in John xx. 23 is some- 
what doubtful (apéwvra, dpiorrar). 

The proclamation of the forgiveness 
of sins was the message of the Gospel : 
Luke xxiv. 47; Acts xiii. 38. This 
includes potentially the fulfilment of 
man’s destiny as man. Comp. i. 9 note. 
For Christ’s sake the Father (v. 14) for- 
gives those who are united with Him. 

da 7d dvopa adrod) propter nomen 
ejus V., per n. @. Aug., for his names 
sake, There is no direct antecedent; 
but from 2, 6 the thought of Christ as 
the perfect exemplar of divine love 
has been present to the mind of the 
apostle ; and the pronoun clearly re- 
fers to Him. Forgiveness is granted 


to men because Christ is indeed what 
He is revealed to be. It is of course 
assumed that Christians acknowledge 
Him as being what He is (Matt. xxviii. 
19). 

Rodent is referred to Christ as 
He has been made known, both in 
respect of the fact that that revelation 
contains the force through which as 
the means (d.a gen.) and the ground 
Jor the sake of which as the cause 
(8:a ace.) it is accomplished. See c. iv. 
9 thoopev OC adrov ; John Vi. 57 (noee 
d¢ evé. The latter construction is 
very rare. Comp. John xv. 3 xa@apot 
éore Sua rov Adyov; Apoe. Xii. II €vi- 
knoav did TO aiua Tov apviov. 

For ua 76 dvopa see Matt. x. 
xxiv. 9 and parallels; John xv. 
Apoe. ii. 3. 

dua Tov dvopatos Acts iv. 30, X. 43 5 
1 Cor, i, 10. 

In two other places of the Epistle 
‘the name’ of Christ is mentioned as 
the object of faith in different aspects. 
The commandment of God-is that we 
believe the name (muorevew TO ov.) of 
His Son Jesus Christ (iii. 23), that 
is, that we accept the revelation con- 
veyed in that full title as true. And 
again those who believe in the name 
(meotevew eis to ov.) af the Son of 
God (vy. 13), who cast themselves 
wholly upon the revelation, are as- 
sured of the possession of life eternal 
(comp. John i. 12 note). With these 
passages must be compared John xx. 
31, where St John says that the ob- 
ject of his Gospel was that his readers 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, and believing may 
have life in His name (év r@ év.), in 
fellowship with Him as He has thus 
been made known. “ 

The pregnant use of ‘the name’ as 
summing up that which is made known 
of Christ, explains how it came to be 
used as equivalent to ‘the faith’: 3 
John 7 tmép rod dvduaros &éAAOay. 
See Additional Note on iii. 23. ~ 
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13. Believers, who are one in the 
possession of the gift of forgiveness, 
are distinguished by the circum- 
stances of life. Differences of ex- 
perience correspond generally to dif- 
ferences of age. Mature Christians, in 
a society like that which St John ad- 
dressed, would be ‘fathers’ in years. 
The difference of ‘fathers’ and ‘ young 
men’ answers to that of the ‘thinkers, 
and the soldiers in the Christian 
army,’ to the two main applications of 
the Faith. It is a spring of wisdom; 
and it is also a spring of strength. In 
the natural sequence action is the 
way to that knowledge through which 
wisdom comes. Christian wisdom is 
not speculative but first the fruit of 
work and then the principle of work. 

The characteristic of ‘fathers’ is 
knowledge, the fruit of experience 
(éyydxare): that of ‘young men,’ 
victory, the prize of strength. St 
John bases his appeal to each class on 
that which they had severally gained. 

marepes| The word, like IN, Adda, 

pater, papa, is used naturally of those 
who stand in a position of responsible 
authority. Thus it is applied in the 
O. T. to prophets (2 K. ii. 12; vi. 21; 
xiii. 14), priests (Jud. xvii. 10; xviii. 
19), teachers (Prov. i. 8). Comp. Matt, 
Ex Ort COL lV. bs ;) Acts Vil 2.3 
xxii. 1. Here the natural character- 
istic of age is combined with that of 
eminence in the Christian body. 

dru éyvdxate] Guoniam (quia) cog- 
novistis V., because ye know.... The 
essence of wisdom lies in the recog- 
nition of the unity of purpose which 
runs through the whole development 
of being, and of that unity of life 
which exists in all. This truth is 
brought home through the deeper 
understanding of the age-long reve- 


lation of God consummated in the 
Incarnation and interpreted by the 
Spirit. 

For the idea of knowledge see ». 3 
note. God can be known only in His 
Son. The knowledge here spoken of 
is that which is the result of the past 
still abiding (éyvéxare) and not that 
which marked a crisis in growth 
(€yvere) or which is still in continuous 
advance (ywodckere). 

tov am’ dpxns| eum qui ab initio 
est V., (a principio Aug.), Him that 
is from the beginning, the Word, 
that is, brought near to us in the 
Person of Christ Jesus. The title 
sums up shortly what is expressed 
in its successive stages in John i. 
1—14, the Word through Whom all 
things were made, and in Whom all 
things consist, Who, as Life, was 
the Light of men, Who was ever 
coming into the world which He 
made, Who became Flesh. The word 
of tife (c. i. 1) is the record of the 
revelation of Him that is from the 
beginning. The whole course of 
history is, when rightly understood, 
the manifestation of one will. To 
know this in Christ is the prerogative 
of a ‘father,’ and the knowledge is 
the opportunity for the completest 
life. 

veavicxor| adulescentes V., juvenes 
Aug., young men in the full vigour of 
opening life. Comp. Matt. xix. 20; 
Luke vii. 14. 

vevixnkare | have overcome, not ‘over- 
came’ simply (¢. v. 5 9 vikn 7 viknoa- 
aa). The past remains effective. The 
image, based on John xvi. 33, is cha- 
racteristic of the Apocalypse (ii. 7 ff., 
xii. II, xxi. 7) and of this Epistle: 
0. 14, AVIAN Vs, Ade 

Tov movnpov| malignum V., the 
evil one, v. 14, iti, 12, v. 18 f.; ‘John 
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xvii. 15 ; Matt. vi. 13, xiii. 19, 38 (v. 
37, 39). The personal aspect of the 
Christian conflict on its spiritual side 
is naturally brought out now. Dark- 
ness has its prince: John xii. 31, xiv. 
30, Xvi. 11. It is assumed that a con- 
flict is inevitable unless men passively 
yield to the power. of evil (c. v. 19). 
Comp. Eph. ii. 2, vi. 12. The abrupt- 
ness with which the idea of ‘the evil 
one’ is introduced shews that it was 
familiar. See Additional Note. 

14. At the close of v. 13 there is a 
pause in thought if not a break in the 
composition of the letter. Looking 
back on the record of his purpose the 
apostle appears to resume the thread 
of his argument: ‘I write, yea I have 
written, because you have had ex- 
perience of the Faith.’ 

14. radia] infantes V., pueri Aug., 
little ones. This title, litéle ones, which 
like rexvia is applied to the whole 
Christian. body, differs from little 
children by emphasising the idea of 
subordination and not that of kins- 
manship. St John speaks not as shar- 
ing the nature of those to whom he 
writes, but as placed in a position of 
authority over them. Comp. v. 18 
(John xxi. 5). 

In correspondence with this dif- 
ference in the address St John gives 
a different’ reason for his writing : 
because ye know the Father. 

The sense of an immediate personal 
relationship to God (comp. John xiv. 7) 
gives stability to all.the gradations of 
human authority. In this respect 
‘knowing the Father’ is different from 
‘knowing Him that is from the 
beginning.” The former involves a 
direct spiritual connexion: the latter 
involves besides an intellectual appre- 
hension of the divine ‘plan.” The 
knowledge ‘of the Father’ is that 


TO am’ dpx7s B. 


of present love and submission: the 
knowledge of Him ‘that is from the 
beginning’ is sympathy with the 
Divine Thought which is fulfilled in 
all time. 

At the same time the two titles 
‘little children, ‘little ones,’ indi- 
cate a twofold spiritual position. As 
‘little children’ we are all bound one 
to another by the bond of natural 
affection; as ‘little ones’ we all re- 
cognise our equal feebleness in the 
presence of the One Father. It may 
be added that the relation of the 
readers of the letter to the Apostle 
really determined their relation to 
God (c. i: 3). 

There is a difference in the general 
ground for writing (v. 12 because your 
sins are forgiven..., v. 14 because ye 
know the Father), but in writing to 
‘the fathers’ specially there is no 
change, no development, in St John’s 
language. The knowledge of Christ 
as the Word, active from the begin- 
ning of Creation, includes all that we 
can know, At the same time this 
knowledge is regarded in two dif- 
ferent aspects corresponding to the 
two general ideas of forgiveness and 
Fatherhood (vv. 12, 14); even as the 
Incarnatign satisfies man’s need of 
redemption and his need of consum- 
mation. 

In writing to ‘the young men’ St 
John makes no change in his reason 
(because ye have overcome the evil one) 
but he develops what he has said. 
He adds the twofold permanent 
ground of the Christian’s victory to 
the assertion of the fact which he 
made before. The young soldier is 
‘strong’ (toxupos comp. Eph. vi. 10 ; 
Matt. xii. 29) as having the personal 
qualifications for his work ; and ‘the 
word of God abideth in him) so - 
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that he is in living contact with the 
source of life. The natural endowment 
of energetic vigour is consecrated to 
a divine end by a divine voice. 

0 Aédyos...uéver...] the ward...abid- 
eth... Comp. vv. 24, 27; John xv. 7 
(v. 3). The converse thought occurs 
John viii. 31. Comp. i. 10 note. 


2. The appeal (15—17). 

In the preceding verses St John has 
set forth the privileges of Christians 
both generally in their sense of for- 
giveness and of a Divine Fatherhood, 
and specially in the far-reaching wis- 
dom of the old, and the victorious 
strength of the young: he now goes 
on to enforce the consequence which 
is made possible. A great‘ love not’ 
follows on the command to love. 

The structure of the passage is 
simple and regular. The prohibition 
(15 a) is followed by a view ofits over- 
whelming necessity. The love of the 
world is incompatible with the love of 
the Father (15.6), for the objects of 
love determine its character (16). And 
further : there is between them the 
contrast of time and eternity, of 
transition and abiding (17). 

15. pa) ayanare| Nolite diligerc V., 
Love not. The command is not given 
to any particular class (as to the 
young) but to all. That which man 
may not do, being what he is, God 
can do, John iii. 16 (jyamnoev tov 
xoopov). God looks through the sur- 
face of things by which man is misled 
to the very being which He created. 

rov koopov] mundum V., the world, 


the order of finite being regarded as 


apart from God. The Roman empire 
with its idolatry of the Emperor as the 
representative of the State, presented 


the idea in a concrete and impressive 
form. 

The system as an organised whole 
(xdoos) is in other places considered 
as the dominant form of life, the age 
(0 aidy otros, o viv aidv). Comp. Rom. 
ati, Be oO AM, Thy ey 

For the use of xkocpos see John i. 
Io note. 

With ‘the world’ are joined ‘the 
things in the world, all, that is, which 
finds its proper sphere and fulfilmert 
in a finite order and without God. 


“To be in the world’ is the opposite 


to ‘being in God.’ The question is 
not of the present necessary. limita- 
tions of thought and action but of 
their aim and object. Whatever is 
treated as complete without reference 
to’God is so far a rival to God. This 
thought is brought out in the words 
which follow. 

Augustine illustrates the idea in 
respect of the love of nature : Non te 
prohibet Deus amare ista sed non 
diligere ad beatitudinem, sed ad hoe 
probare et laudare ut ames creatorem. 
Quemadmodum...... si sponsus faceret 
sponsee suse annulum et illa acceptum 
annulum plus diligeret quam sponsum 
qui illi fecerit annulum; nonne in ipso 
dono sponsi anima adultera deprehen- 
deretur quamvis hoc amaret quod 


dedit sponsus ? 


eav tts...| There can be but one 
supreme object of moral devotion. All 
secondary objects will be referred to 
this. The love of the finite as an 
absolute object necessarily excludes 
the love of the Creator (the Father). 
Comp. Rom. i. 25.; James iv. 4. (7 
giria tov Koopov). Unum cor duos 
tam sibi adversarios amores non capit: 
Matt, vi. 24 (Bede, ad Joc.). 
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Here as elsewhere St John places 
the contrast before his readers in its 
ultimate essential form, as of light 
and darkness, love and hatred. He 
assumes that there cannot be a vacu- 
um in the soul. So Augustine writes : 
Noli diligere mundum. Exclude ma- 
lum amorem mundi ut implearis 
amore Dei. Vas es sed adhuce plenus 
es; funde quod habes ut accipias 
quod non habes. 

It will be observed also that he 
speaks here of the love of the Father 
and not of the love of God (c. ii. 5 note). 
The phrase is unique (comp. Col. i. 
12f.), and suggests as the object of 
man’s love God as He has been 
pleased to bring Himself within the 
range of man’s knowledge (John xiv. 
9; comp. c. i. 2 note). Thus it ex- 
presses primarily the love of ‘the 
children’ of God to God; but this 
love answers to and springs out of the 
love shewn to them by ‘the Father’ 
whom ‘they know’ (v. 14). 

By the ‘love of the world, and of the 
things in the world’ the sense of the 
personal relationship to God is lost, 
and not merely the sense of a divine 
presence. ~Of the mau who is swayed 
by such a passion it must be said that 
love of the Father is not in him as 
an animating, inspiring power (ce. i. 
10). This phrase expresses more than 
‘he loveth not God’ or ‘he loveth not 
the Father’ That form of expres- 
sion would describe a simple fact: this 
presents the fact as a ruling principle. 
The exact order of the Greek is 
remarkable : ‘there exists not, what- 
ever he may say, the love of the 
Father in him.’ Comp. ¢. i. 5; v. 16£,; 
John v.45; vi. 45; vii. 28; viii. 44, 
50, 543. 2X. 165 X. 12, 345 Xtiiy to, 16, 

The thought finds a striking expres- 
_ sion under the imagery of St John in 


a fragment of Philo quoted by John 
of Damascus (Parall. Sacra a, Tit. 
XXX. Pp. 370): aunyavoy cuvuTrapxyew 
THY Mpos KOTMOY ayarnvy TH mpos Tov 
Geny ayarn, ws aynyavov ouvurrap xe 
dAAnAows as Kal oKoTos. 

16. ért...} because... In moral 
and spiritual things there is a law of 
equilibrium. Nothing rises higher 
than its source. The desire of things 
earthly as ends in themselves comes 
from the world and is bounded by the 
world. It is therefore incompatible 
with the love of the Father. 

The point of sight from which ‘all 
that is in the world’ is regarded here 
is more distinctly defined than in 2. 
15. In themselves all finite objects, 
‘the things that are in the world,’ are 
‘of the Father.” It is the false view 
of them which makes them idols. 
Hence St John defines ‘ that which is 
in the world, that which, as now re- 
garded, finds its consummation ‘in the 
world” from the human side. The 
feeling which misuses the object de- 
termines and shews by its misuse 
what there is defective in the object 
which gives occasion to the wrong- 
doing. 

This general aspect of the question 
determines the exact form of lan- 
guage. St John writes wav ro éy r. x. 
and not mavra ra ev r. x. He looks at 
‘all’ in its unity in relation to the 
feeling man. Comp. c. v. 4; Eph. v. 
13 (wavra, wav). The world as such 
has nothing more to offer than what 
is summed up in the three typical 
phrases by which ray is defined. This 
thought has been made wrongly the 
main thought of the sentence by the 
Latin versions: omne quod in mundo 
est concupiscentia (desideriam) car- 
nis est et... 

The three false tendencies which 
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St John marks cover the whole 
ground of ‘ worldliness,’ of the temp- 
tation to set up the creature as an 
end. They offer typical tests of man’s 
real state as to himself, as to things 
external, and (specially) as to his fel- 
low-men. Or, if we follow the division 
suggested by the words (éméupia, ém- 
Oupia, ddafovia), they indicate prevail- 
ing false views in regard to want and 
to possession. We desire wrongly 
and we glory wrongly in what we 
have. 

The ‘wants’ which man feels can 
be divided into two great classes. 
Some things he desires to appropriate 
personally : some things he desires to 
enjoy without appropriation. The 
desire of the flesh embraces the one 
class (e.g. gratification of appetites) ; 
the desire of the eyes the other (e.g. 
pursuit of art as an end). 

The wrong use of possession lies in 
the empty and ostentatious assertion 
of advantages which are placed in a 
wrong light. A superiority is asserted 
on external grounds which cannot be 
justified in the face of the true issues 
of life. The ddAagwy is in this case 
‘one who lays claim to blessings 
which are not truly his for the sake 
of renown’ (comp. Theophr. Char. 
§ 23; [Plat.] Def p. 416 ddagoveia 
ééus mpoomounrixy ayabov 7 ayabav ray 
py brapxovrar. 

The three tendencies naturally re- 
call the three Temptations of the 
Lord, with which they have obvious 
points of contact. The first Tempta- 
tion corresponds to the first and most 
elementary form of emOupia tis cap- 
xos, the desire of the simplest support 
of natural life. A divine, word is 
sovereign over this: the means which 
God uses are not limited to one 
form (Luke iv. 4). The offer of the 
kingdoms of the civilized world (rijs 
oikovjéyns) and their glory, which is 
placed second in St Luke's order, 
‘seems to answer in the loftiest shape 


to émOupia tév opOaruay, the power 
of commanding all that is fairest and 
most. attractive in the world. Here 
also Scripture shews that no aim how- 
ever true and noble can be allowed to 
trench on the absolute homage due 
to God (Luke iv. 8). And again the 
call to claim an open manifestation of 
God’s protecting power touches the 
root of adafovia rod Biov, in which 
endowments and gifts are used arbi- 
trarily for personal ostentation. Such 
use is a tempting of God from Whom 
man dares to isolate himself (Luke 
iv. 12). 

Ithas been felt noless natural to look 
for some correspondence between the 
threefold worldly tendencies of St John 
and the three master vices which oc- 
cupy a prominent place in ancient and 
medieval ethics, diAndovia, mAcoveéia, 
dtrodoéia, voluptas, avaritia, superbia. 
The correspondence is so far real, 
though not direct, that the germs of 
these special vices lie in the feelings 
which St John characterises. Comp. 
Just. M. Dial. 82, p. 308 D da Seds 
ovv [Hzech. iit. 17 ff.] cal nets omov- 
dafopev opidretv kata Tas ypadds, od dia 
prroyxpnpartiay 7) prrodokiav 7} pirndo- 
vlav: év ovdevi yap TovT@y eAcEar pas 
dvtas Sbvarat TL. 

The enumeration does not include 
spiritual sins. These are not, under 
the present aspect, ‘of the world’ or 
‘in the world.’ St John has dwelt 
before on the relation of man to man 
—love and hatred; and -he dwells 
afterwards on the relation of man to 
true opinion. Here he is considering 
the relation of man to the kocpos as 
an external system which has lost its 
true character: Rom. viii, 19 f. 

7 emOupia Ths capxds| concupiscen- 
tia (desiderium Aug.) carnis V., 
the desire of the flesh, the desire of 
which the flesh is the seat. The geni- 
tive with éxiupia is in the N. 1. 
characteristically subjective (John viii. 


44; Rom. i, 24; Apoc. xviii. 14), 
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Comp. Gal. v. 16, 24; Eph. ii. 3; 1 
Pet. ii. 11 (ai capkecat émOupiar), Rom. 
xiii. 14; 1 Pet. iv. 2 (dvOparav éeribv- 
pias); Tit. ii, 12 (ai Koopexal émOv- 
plat). 

Under this category are included 
all desires which involve the appro- 
priation of the object to which they 
are directed. By the separate men- 
tion of of 6pOadpoi the sense of capé 
is proportionately limited. 

In St John generally capé is used 
to express humanity under the present 
conditions of life (c. iv.2; 2 John 7; 
John i. 14; vi. 5I—55: xvii. 2). Once 
the 6éAnpa capxos is set by the side of 
Gédnpa avSpos as distinct from it (John 
i. 13); twice cap is opposed to mredpa 
(John iii, 6; vi. 63); and once xara 
7yv capka is used to describe a judg- 
ment which is external, superficial, 
destitute of moral insight (John vii. 
15). The desire of the capé as capé 
is necessarily for that which is like 
itself. It cannot include any spiritual 
element. 

Compare Additional Nate on iii. 19. 

n em6. trav opd.| concupiscentia 
(desiderium Aug.) oculorum V., the 
desire of the eyes, the desire of which 
the eyes are the organ: not the 
pleasure of the miser only or charac- 
teristically (Kccles. iv. 8; vy. 11), but 
all personal vicious indulgence repre- 
sented by.seeing. The desire of ap- 
propriation enters into ‘the desire of 
the flesh’: the ‘desire of the eyes’ is 
satisfied by enjoyment which comes 
under the general form of contem- 
plation. So far it is true that in 
the former the thought of physical 
pleasures is dominant, as the object 
of desire, while in the latter forms 
of mental (‘psychical’) pleasure find 
place. The ‘eyes’ are the typical 
example of the organs to which art 
ministers. 

Augustine gives a singular illustra- 
tion of what he holds to be ‘the 
desire of the eyes, which is worth 


quoting as giving a vivid trait in the 
Christian feeling of his time: Ali- 
quando tentat etiam [curiositas] ser- 
vos Dei, ut velint quasi miraculum 
facere: tentare utrum exaudiat illos 
Deus in miraculis. Curiositas est ; 
hoe est desiderium oculorum; non 
est a patre. 

7 ada. rov Biov] superbia vite V., 
ambitio seculi Aug. (other Latin au- 
thorities give jactantia hujus vite, 
vite humane), the vain glory of life, 
the vain glory which springs out of 
and belongs to our visible earthly 
life. The genitive is subj. as in the 
two other cases. The dddfwv (comp. 
Rom. i. 30; 2 Tim. iii. 2) is closely 
connected with the dmepndavos ; but 
his vice centres in self and is con- 
summated in his absolute self-exalta- 
tion, while the tmepydavos shews his 
character by his overweening treat- 
ment of others. The d\afev sins most 
against truth: the vmepydavos sins 
most against love. *Adaovera (-ia) 
may be referred to a false view of 
what things are in themselves, empty 
and unstable: tvmepnpava to a false 
view of what our relations to other 
persons are. Comp. Mk. vii. 22; 
Luke i. 51; James iv. 6; 1 Pet. v. 5. 
See also Wisd. v. 8; xvii. 7; 2 Mace. 
ix..8, xv. 6; Prov. xxv. 6. 

Such ‘vain glory,’ such a false view 
of the value of our possessions, belongs 
to life (6 Bios) in its present concrete 
manifestation and not to life in its 
essential principle (1) ¢w7). Comp. 
Luke viii. 14 (jSovat rod Biov); 1 Tim. 
ii. 2 (Biov Siayew); 2 Tim. ii. 4 (rats 
tov Biov mpaypareias); (in 1 Pet. iv. 3 
Tov Biov is an addition, but Bidcar oc- 
curs in v. 2). Hence 6 Bios is used 
for ‘the means of life’: Mk. xii. 44; — 
Luke [viii. 43], xv. 12, 30; ¢. iii: 17. 
Compare also Biwois, Acts xxvi. 4; 
ai Biwrixos, Luke xxi. 34; 1 Cor. vi. — 
31. . 

These characteristic feelings of want 
and of wealth, the desire of the flesh 
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_17 7 €m@. atrod: —avrof A. Many Latin authorities and (in sense) the The- 
baic version add: quomodo (sicut et) deus (ipse) manet in eternum. 


and the desire of the eyes, and the 
vain glory of life, are said to be, 
as man now is naturally, of the 
world (ce. iv. 5 note; John xy. 19; 
XVii. 14, 16; xviii. 36). The decla- 
ration marks the false position into 
which man has come. In his original 
constitution the desire was good, be- 
cause it was directed consciously to- 
wards the fulfilment of his office in 
regard to the whole order and to God: 
the exultation was good, because it 
was an acknowledgment of divine 
bounty. Now the desire is suggested 
by the creature and not by the Crea- 
tor, by the object separated from the 
Living Author of all, not by the Living 
Author to ‘whom the child should 
look (€k rod marpos not simply ek Tov 
Geov). Thus each typical false ten- 
dency is the corruption of a noble 
instinct, the longing for support and 
for beauty, the joy of thankfulness. 

The phrase eivar éx (v. 21; iii. 19; 
iv. 5) to be of is characteristic of St 
John expressing derivation and de- 
pendence. Compare John iii. 31 note; 
and Additional Note on iii. 1. 

17. This clause contains a second 
ground for the prohibition in @. 15. 
Not only is the love of the world irre- 
concileable with the love of the Fa- 
ther ; but also, yet further, the fate 
of the world is included in its essen- 
tial character. The world—the ex- 
ternal system which occupied the 
place of God—was already when St 
John wrote in the act of dissolution 
and vanishing. 

The words can also be taken as a 
second proof of the antagonism of the 
love of the Father and of the love of 
the world, so far as these are at va- 
riance in their issue no less than in 


W. 


their source. But this connexion 
appears to be less natural than the 
other. 

mapayera| is passing away: see 
v. 8 The word describes not the 
general character of the world as 
transitory but its actual condition in 
the face of the church, ‘the Kingdom 
of God” The whole sum of finite 
things, regarded in itself as complete, 
is (as it were) a screen which hides 
the presence of God. By the declara- 
tion of the Truth this was in St John’s 
time beginning to be removed. Com- 
pare v. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 31; and contrast 
the ideal view from the divine side: 
Ta dpyaia rapnrdev, idov yéyovev Kawa 
(2-Cor, ¥.-17). 

7 emOupla avrou| concupiscentia 
(desidertia Aug.) ejus V., the desire 
thereof, the desire which belongs to 
it and which it stimulates. Comp. 
Tit. ii. 12 ai Koopixal emiOvplia. The 
gen. is subjective as in v. 16, though 
it is true that the desire which the 
world fosters is in turn directed to 
the world as its object. A verb cor- 
responding to mapayerac must be sup- 
plied. The world which is the source 
and the object of the desire is shewn 
to be by itself unsubstantial and evan- 
escent. The desire therefore is shewn 
in its utter vanity (karapyeira). But 
the desire remains as an aching void. 

The contrast to this ‘desire’ which 
is earth-born and empty is ‘the will 
of God.’ That alone is permanent of 
which this will is the ground. 

6 d€ wowwy...pever...| gui autem 
Sacit (fecerit Aug.) V., but he that 
doeth...abideth.... While the fabric of 
‘the world’ is being removed the 
Christian suffers no disturbance. The 
present in this sense is eternal. When 
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all else changes the obedience of love 
continues unchanged. This abides 
in the new order to which indeed it 
properly belongs. The contrast to 
the world converted into an idol is 
not God, but the believer who in 
action strives to do God’s will. Hence 
St John does not say ‘he that loveth 
God, which might have been sug- 
gested by 2. 15, but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever. 

Compare John iv. 34; vi. 38; Vil. 
17.19) AXai Sb e 

The will of God expresses the true 
end of all things, and is opposed to 
‘the desire’ which springs from a 
finite source as its ultimate origin. 
At the same time ‘the will of God’ 
includes the right use of ali natural 
powers, faculties, instincts, which in 
their essential nature answer to it; 
Apoe. iv. 11. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 3. 

In speaking of the divine will St 
John says ‘the will of God’ and not 
‘the will of the Father’ as might 
seem to be suggested by v. 16. Stress 
is laid upon the divine majesty rather 
than upon the divine love. ‘The will 
of the Father’ is found only in St 
Matthew (vi. 10 ‘our Father, vii. 21: 
xii. 50 my Father; comp. xviii. 14; 
xxvi. 42). The will of our God and 
Father occurs Gal. i. 4 (comp. Eph. 
i.5,9, 11). Zhe will of God is not 
unfrequent: 1 Pet. ii. 15; iii. 17; iv. 
TOs) WOM) 10; x1. 25 Heb. x. 36. 
In the Gospel of St John the phrase 
which is always used by the Lord is 
the will of Him that sent me: iv. 34; 
v. 303 vi. 38 ff. (vii. 17). 

péver eis r. ai.] abideth for ever, 
Comp. John viii. 35 ; xii. 34; 2 Cor, 
ix. 9 (Uxx); 1 Pet. i. 25 (axx). The 
absolute use of pévew is not unfre- 
quent : John xv. 16; 1 Pet. i23; 
Heb. x. 34. 

eis rov aiava] in wternum V, This 
is the only form in which aid» occurs 
in the Epistles (here and 2 John 2) 
and Gospel (12 times) of St John, 
except the correlative ék rod aidvos 
(John ix. 32), The phrase occurs in- 
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dependently of the Lxx (1 Pet. i. 25 ; 
2 Cor. ix.9; Hebr. v. 6; vi. 20; vii. 
17 ff.) only (with negative) in Matth. 
¥Xi. 19'|| Mk. xi, 1243" Mkr aie) am 
Cor. viii. 13 (Jude 13 eis aidva). [1 Pet. 
i, 23, and 2 Pet. ii. 17; are false read- 
ings.] It is very common in the Lxx. as 


the rendering of pbiy, nbid pbiv WY. 


The thought contained in the words. 
here is given by the addition which is 
found in Theb. and Old Lat. ‘as God 
also abideth for ever’ (sicut et ipse 
manet in eternum). Augustine reads 
the addition and remarks on the 
whole passage: Voluit te amor 
mundi, tene Christum. Propter te 
factus est temporalis ut tu fias seter- 
nus; quia et ille sic factus est tempor- 
alis ut maneret seternus. 

And again: Terram diligis, terra 
eris. Deum diligis: quid dicam, Deus 
eris? Non audeo dicere ex me; 
scripturas audiamus Lgo diat, dit estis 
et filit altissimt omnes. 


B, THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH AND 
FALSEHOOD WITHOUT AND WITHIN 
(ii. 18—iv. 6). 


The broad contrast which has been 
drawn in the last section between 
things temporal and eternal, between 
the world and the Church, leads to 
the central subject of the Epistle, the 
great conflict of life, which is treated 
of in ii, 13—iv. 6. In this the hostile 
power is seen to arise from within 
the Christian society. The world has 
found expression in an anti-Christian 
system which lays claim to spiritual 
endowment and authority. False 
prophetic power (Apoc. xiii, 1 ff) 
takes its place by the side of the 
imperial power (Apoe. xii. 1 ff.). These 
false teachers, this ‘spirit of anti- 
christ,’ are ‘of the world’ (iv. 4 £.). 

Characteristic marks of this conflict 


- appear throughout : dvriypuoros ii. 18, 
SY a fol ’ . 
20; TO mvevpa Tod avTixpiorov iv. 3; 


Wevdorpopjrat iv. 1; of wdavertes ii. 


26, comp. ili. 7; rd mvedua tis mayne — 
iy.6, And underneath the false spi- — 


ee a 
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ritual teaching lies ‘the hatred’ of 
the world: iii. 13. The question is 
no longer of false opinion or vicious 
practice within the Church, but of 
temptations to yield allegiance to a 
rival power. 

The view which St John gives of 
the Christian conflict falls into four 
sections : 


I. Tae ReveLation or FALSEHOOD 
AND TRUTH (ii. 18—29). 

II. THe CHILDREN or GOD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF THE DEVIL (iii. I—12). 

III. BroreerHoop In CHRIST AND 
THE HATRED OF THE WORLD (iil. 13— 
24). 
IV. Tue Rivat spirits or TrurH 
AND HRror (iv. 1—6). 


Step by step the strength of the 
Christian is shewn in his firm hold 
upon the Truth, in the consciousness 
and the character of Sonship, in the 
activity of Love, in the power of 
Spiritual Discernment, So the con- 
flict passes to victory. 


I. THe REVELATION oF FALSEHOOD 
AND TRUTH (ii, 18—21). 

This section is separable into 
three parts: 

1. Antichrists and Christians (18 
—2I1). 

2. The essence and the power of 
the Truth (22—25). 

3. Abiding in the Truth (26—29). 

The progress of thought is simple. 
The fact of apostasy from the Chris- 
tian body is recognised as a character- 
istic of the crisis. This fact serves to 
remind Christians of the gift which 
they have received for the discern- 
ment of the Truth. The essence of 
the Truth lies in the acknowledgment 
of the Messiahship of Jesus. The 
confession of the Son gives fellowship 
with the Father ; issuing in the life 
eternal. This knowledge of God then 
Christians have to keep firmly, that 
they may facetheir Lord at His appear- 
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ance. And true knowledge has the 
seal of righteousness, likeness to God, 
the mark of divine sonship. 

1. Antichrists and Christians (18 
—21). 

The necessity of conflict which has 
been laid down on general grounds in 
vv. 15—17 is enforced by the special 
circumstances ofthe age. It is‘a last 
hour, and as such marked by divisions, 
errors, temptations in the Christian 
society itself (18, 19). At the same 
time, as answering to this special 
peril, Christians have a gift of spirit- 
ual discernment which it is their pri- 
vilege to use as a decisive criterion 
of error (20, 21). 

18. Iladia] Filioli (Pueri) V., 
My little ones. See v. 14. The apostle 
addresses his readers with the au- 
thority of age and experience, and 
not as dwelling on the thought of 
spiritual kinship (rexvia). 

In the sentence which precedes he 
had spoken of ‘ the world’ as ‘ passing 
away.’ He now points out the decisive 
sign of the coming change in the con- 
dition of the Christian society. Itis ‘a 
last hour,’ 

The conception of ‘a last time,’ ‘a 
last season,’ the ‘last days,’ rests upon 
the O. T., in which the phrase N48 
O° is used for the distant future, 


on which the prophet’s eye is fixed. 
Thus in Gen. xlix. 1; Num. xxiy. 14 
(em é€oxatav [-rov] trav npepav) it 
points to the time when Israel had 
entered upon the possession of Ca- 
naan, the first stage in the fulfilment 
of the divine promise. In Is. ii. 2 ; 
Mie. iv. 1; Hos. iii. 5 ; Jerem. xxiii. 
AO POO. T Le pAnAliL Vien oodibc. Ze) ihe 
describes the time when Zion shall 
be restored and the people shall fear 
and obey the Lord. In Ezek. xxxviii. 
16 it regards some particular season 
of signal deliverance. Thus the phrase 
in its biblical sense includes in part 
the notion of ‘the age to come’ and 
the immediate preparation for it. 
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In post-biblical times ‘the age to 
come’ was sharply distinguished from 
the period of trial by which it was to 
be ushered in; and ‘the latter days’ 
came to be regarded as a season of 
conflict and suffering through which 
the divine victory should be accom- 
plished. This appears to be the ruling 
idea of the phrase in the N.T.: Acts 
ii. 17 év rais eax. np. (Joel iii. 1, €o- 
xaras being an explanatory gloss); 
James v. 3 ev éox. nu; I Pet. i. 20 
er é€oXaTav TOY xpovar. 

But in this interpretation the suc- 
cessive partial dawnings of ‘the age 
to come’ give a different force to the 
words ‘the last days’ which usher in 
the age according to the context in 
which they occur. In one sense ‘the 
age to come’ dated from Pentecost; in 
another from the destruction of Jeru- 
salem ; in another it was still the ob- 
ject of hope. So also ‘the last days’ 
are found in each of the seasons of 
fierce trial which precede the several 
comings of Christ. The age in which 
we live is, under one aspect, ‘the last 
days,’ and in another it is ‘the age to 
come,’ which was prepared by the 
travail-pains of the old order. As 
we look forward a season of sore dis- 
tress separates us from that which is 
still to be revealed (2 Tim. iii. 1; 2 
Pet, iii. 3; Jude 18; 1 Pet. i. 5, 
contrast v. 20): as we look back we 
have entered on an inheritance now 
though struggles of ‘a last time.’ 

But while the great counsel of God 
goes forward to fulfilment the date of 
the consummation is not revealed; 
Acts i. 7 ; Matt. xxiv. 36. 

The calculation which Severus (Cra- 


mer, Cat. in loc.) makes is interesting 


in the face of our present knowledge 
of the world’s history : mevraxicyiAlov 
emavtav Tapadpapdvray e& od yéyovey 
6 Kdopos...Kal dd THs Xpiorovd mapov- 
clas. ovm@ mem\npopevav é€akocioy 


’Avrixpicros N*BC : 6 avtixpioros NCA. 


yyoov éxrakogioy 7) xAiov érav, ddpev 
yap ovra, mas [ovK] (dele) €€@ Aoyou 
havncerat Tav éLaxociov era 7) XiNiov, 
ei TUYXOL, Tas uepas Tpos Tas TOV TeV~ 
TakicxiAtoy mapeeraCopevas éoyaras 
kadetp ; 

In this passage the anarthrous 
phrase éoxdrn dpa, novissima hora V., 
seems to mark the general character 
of the period and not its specific 
relation to ‘the end.’ It was a period 
of critical change. The exact phrase 
is not found elsewhere in the N.T. 
The use of ‘hour’ recals that in the 
Gospel #iv.. 217) 23.35, 35. kNbes 
4, 25, 32. Compare ii. 4; vii. 30; viii. 
20 3 Xil. 23, 275 XJ 1; Xvi ana 
the idea of ‘a last hour’ corresponds 
with the characteristic phrase of St 
John ‘the last day’ (vi. 39f, 44, 54; 
xi. 24; xii. 48). The definiteness of 
this latter phrase (7 écy 7.) justifies 
the wider sense given to the former. 
Comp. Ign. ad Ephes. t. 11. The 
true reading in 1 Thess. v. 2 (éoy. 7.) 
illustrates écy. dpa here. 

xadds ynxovoate| as ye heard in 
general terms as part of the evangelic 
message (Mk, xiii. 6 ff.; Matt. xxiv. 5, 
24), and in the teaching of apostles 
(Acts xx. 30). Comp. 1 Tim. iy, 1, 
These general predictions of false 
Christs and false teachers were con- 
centrated in the thought of a typical 
adversary : 2 Thess. ii. 3. | 

*Avrixptotos| The term Antichrist 
is peculiar to St John in the N.T. It 
occurs again v. 22; iv. 3 and 2 John 7. 
The absence of the article shews that 
it had become current as a technical 
(proper) name. 

The word means far more than 
simply ‘an adversary of Christ.’ As 
far as the form is concerned it may 
describe ‘one who takes the place of 
Christ’ (dvriBactdeds, avtirapias, dvOu- 
maros), or ‘one who under the same 
character opposes Christ’ (dvrididd- 
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oxados, aytiotpatidtns). There is a 
similar ambiguity in the word ayrt- 
otparnyos, which means both ‘one 
who occupies the place of orparnyds, 
propretor, and also ‘an opposing 
general.’ It seems to be most conso- 
nant to the context to hold that ’Avri- 
xptoros here describes one who assum- 
ing the guise of Christ opposes Christ. 
In this sense it embodies an important 
truth. That hostility is really formid- 
able in which the adversary preserves 
the semblance of the characteristic 
excellence which he opposes (comp. 
2 Cor. xi. 13; Apoe. ii. 2). The Anti- 
christ assails Christ by proposing to 
do or to preserve what He did while 
denying Him (comp. John v. 43). The 
false Christ on the other hand (yevdo- 
xptoros Matt. xxiv. 24) is simply a 
pretender to the Messianic office. 
In St John’s use of ‘ Antichrist’ it 
will be seen that the sense is deter- 
mined by the full Christian concep- 
tion of ‘ Christ’ and not by the Jewish 
conception of the promised Saviour. 

Under one aspect it may be said 
that the work of the Incarnation was 
to reveal the true divine destiny of 
man in his union with God through 
Christ ; while the lie of Antichrist 
was to teach that man is divine apart 
from God in Christ. 

The passages in which the term 
occurs are not decisive as to St John’s 
teaching in regard to the coming of 
one great Antichrist, of which the 
others were preparatory embodiments. 
As far as his words are concerned 
‘ Antichrist’ may be the personifica- 
tion of the principle shewn in dif- 
ferent antichrists, or the person 
whose appearance is prepared by 
these particular forms of evil. The 
former is however the most natural 
interpretation : v. 22; 2 John 7. The 
spirit of evil comes in those whom he 
inspires. Contrast 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff. 

The essential character of ‘ Anti- 
christ’ lies in the denial of the true 


humanity of Messiah (v. 22 6 dpvov- 
feevos Ott "Incovs ovK €oTw Oo xptoTos. 
iv. 3 mv. 0 pr) Opodoyel (Aver) TOV "Incodv. 
2 John 7 of pr opodoyodrres “Inaoiv 
Xpioroy épxopevoy ev capki). 

This denial involves the complete 
misunderstanding of Christ’s past and 
future work, and takes away the 
knowledge of the Father, which is 
brought to us by the Incarnate Son. 
The teaching of Antichrist leaves God 
and the world still ununited. The 
proclamation of the union is the 
message of the Gospel. 

It may be added that St John’s de- 
scription of ‘ Antichrist’ (¢. iv. 3) is 
made use of by Polycarp (ad Phil. 7); 
and Irenzeus, the disciple of Polycarp, 
first developed the teaching. The 
word does not occur in the other Apo- 
stolic Fathers, or Justin Martyr, who 
does however refer to 6 ris dvopias 
avOpwros (Dial. 32, p. 250 A o THs 
drogracias avOpwmos Dial. 110, p. 336 
p). It appears therefore to be cha- 
racteristic of the school of St John. 
See Additional Note. 

€pxera] venit (sit venturus) V., 
cometh. The same term is used of 
Christ and of His adversary. Comp. 
ce. iv. 3; John xiv. 3; xxi. 22f.; Apoc. 
xxii, 20. In both cases it implies 
something more than one advent, 
though it includes this. The rival 
power finds a personal expression as 
often as Christ comes. Comp. v. 6 
note. 

Kabos...kal viv] as...even so now. 
Comp. John xv. 9; xvii. 18 ; xx. 21. 

yeyovaow] facti sunt V., have 
arisen, and fulfilled the expectation. 
The use of a different word for their 
advent (yeyovacw not édndvOacwv) con- 
nects their appearance with the ac- 
tual conditions of the development of 
the Church. Comp. Heb. ii. 17 note. 
The use is the more remarkable as the 


_verb is not used elsewhere in the 


epistle (yet 3 John 8). The tense 
shews that these antichrists are 
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spoken of as being still active. They 
are not simple types of Antichrist but 
revelations of him in many parts: ¢. 
We Se 

For the absolute use of yiver@ar see 
2 Pet. it. 1; John i.6; Mk. 104. 

dbev ywwadoKopev...| whence we per- 
ceive... because this form of trial is 
connected with each critical conflict 
which comes before an end. A full 
manifestation of (good and) evil is the 
condition of a divine judgment. 

“O6ev is found here only in the 
writings of St John. It is character- 
istic of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(see ii. 17 note), but is not found in 
the Epistles of St Paul. 

19. €& nu. €&.] ex nobis prodierunt 
(exwierunt) V., they went out from us 
they proceeded from our midst. They 
belonged at first to our outward com- 
munion and shared all our privi- 
leges. ‘Till the moment of separation 
they were undistinguishable from the 
rest of the Christian society ; but they 
were not of us, they did not draw 
their life from our life (c. i. 3) and so 
form living members of the body. 
Comp. Heb. vi. 4 ff. . 

The change in the position of é& 
nyav in the successive clauses varies 
the emphasis: ‘From us, it is true, 
they went out, but they were not of 
us ; for if they had been of ws really...’ 
For civa: éx see v. 16 note. 

The phrase é&eOeiv €& may describe 
either removal (Apoe. xviii. 4; John 


_ Vili. 59) or origin (Apoc. ix. 3; xiv. 


13 ff. ; xix. 5, 21; John iv. 30). The 
correspondence with ovk joav €& judy 
decides here in favour of the latter 
sense (comp. Acts xx. 30), though it 
necessarily leads to the other. This 
trait in the Antichrists indicates one 
ground of their influence, They pro- 
fessed to speak with the voice of the 
Christian Body. Aca ri dro ray rob 
Kuplov padnray of avrixpictro; wv é- 


you To mioTov Tois TAavapevols KO- 
pitew os dro Tov pabntay ovTes.... 
(Theophlct.) 
el ydp...] If they had in the truest 
sense shared our life, the life would 
have gone forward to its fruitful con- 
summation (wepevyKeroay av perman- 
sissent utique V.). The fact of separa- 
tion revealed the imperfection of their 
fellowship. The words will not admit 
of any theoretical deductions. The test 
of experience is laid down as final. 
Non audio quid sonet, Augustine 
says, sed video quid vivat. Opera 
loquuntur ; et verba requirimus ? 
Here, looking upon the manifest 
apostasy, St John denies the truth of 
the life; from another point of sight, 
in regard to the uncertain future, the 
life is presented as real, but liable to 
an abrupt close (John xv. 1 ff.). The 
two views are perfectly harmonious. 
The end of life is fruitfulness. The life 
which is barren or worse than barren is 
not life and yet potentially it was life. 
Thus Augustine can say truly in 
reference to the actual Church: Si 
antequam exirent non erant ex nobis, 
multi intus sunt, non exicrunt, et 
tamen Antichristi sunt. And again: 
Sic sunt in corpore Christi quomodo 
humores mali. 
striking language of Ignatius, ad 
Trall, 11 otro. ovKn ict pureia warpos 
GN eyyova Katnpapéva. traca dé, py- 
ow 6 Kupios, pureia hy ovk epdrevoev 6 
TaTnp pov 6 emoupavios expiCwbryre. et 
yap ray rod marpos Khadot ovK dv Hoav 
exOpol rod oravpod rod Xpicrov Gddha 
TOV aToKTewavTav Tov Tis OdEns KUpLoV. 
It may be added that yap, for, is 
very rarely used in the Epistles; c. iv. 


205 v.33 2 John It) - 7 uun-s, 7 


As distinguished from éri, because, it 


will be seen that ydp expresses a 


reason or explanation alleged (sub- 
jective), while dv. marks a distinct 
fact (objective) which is itself an ade- 
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quate cause or explanation of that 
with which it is connected. Comp. 
c. Vv. 3, 43; John ii. 253; iii, 16—21; 
lil. 23 f.; ix. 22, &e. 

pe? nuov| It might have been ex- 
pected that St John would have 
written éy nyuiv, according to his cha- 
racteristic usage which is all but uni- 
versal in his Epistles ; but the thought 
is not of absolute unity in one body 
but of personal fellowship one with 
another: John xiy. 16; Luke xxiv. 
29. 
aX wva...] but they went out (or 
this separation came to pass) that 
they may be made manifest (ut 
manifesti sint |manifestarentur] V.), 
that they all are not of us. For this 
ellipse see John i. 8; ix. 3; xiii. 18; xiv. 
31; xv.25. The departure of these 
false teachers after a temporary 
sojourn in the Christian society was 
broughtabout that they might beshewn 
in their true character, and so seen 
to be not of it. The last clause is 
rather irregular in form. The mavres 
is inserted as it were by an after- 
thought; ‘they went out that they 
may be made manifest that they are 
not, no not in any case, however fair 
their pretensions may be, of us.’ 

The separation of these teachers 
from the Christian Body was, with- 
out exception, a decisive proof that 
they did not belong truly to it. The 
clear revelation of their character was 
a divine provision for the avoidance 
of further evil. By ‘going out’ they 
neutralised the influence which they 


would otherwise have exercised. Comp..: 


1 Cor. xi. 19. 

When the was is separated by the 
verb from the ov the negation accord- 
ing to the usageof the New Testament, 
is always universal (a//...not), and not 
partial (not all). Comp. 2. 21; iii. 15; 
Apoc, xxii. 3; Matt. xxiv. 22 (ov... 
mas); Luke i. 37 (ov...mas); Acts x, 


14. Rom. iii. 20 (ov...7as); Gal. ii. 
16 (ov...7as); Eph. v. 5; and in de- 
pendent negations, John iii. 16 (was 
+--f9)3 V1. 39 (wGs...un); xii. 46 (td) 5 
I Cor. i. 29 (uy...0as); Eph. iv. 29 
(was...4n). Comp. Apoc. xxi. 27 (od 
pn. .-7as). 

On the other hand see Matt. vii. 21 ; 
Toms ix: 671 Corn) x23 ce xuesonou 
mas). 

In the face of this usage it is im- 
possible to translate the words ‘ that 
they may be made manifest them- 
selves, and that it may be made mani- 
fest in them that not all who are out- 
wardly united with the Church are of 
us, in true fellowship with Christ.’ 

For gavep. ore ovk eiciv compare 
2 Cor. iii. 3 pavepovpevor ort eoré. 

20. Even-without this revelation 
in outward fact, the readers of the 
Epistle had the power of discerning 
the real character of ‘ Antichrists.’ 
‘Christians’ are themselves in a true 
sense ‘ Christs,’ anointed ones, conse- 
crated to God as ‘prophets, ‘priests, 
and ‘kings’ (1 Pet. ii. 5 (9); Apoc. i. 
6; v. 10; xx. 6); and in virtue of that 
consecration endowed with corre- 
sponding blessings. So Severus (Cra- 
mer, Cat. in loc.) writes: xpiorol ciow 
ovy of mpopira: povov...adX e€aipéras 
kal mavtes of eis TOY péyav Kal povoy 
kal ahynOn Xpiordv Kal cwrnpa Ccdy 
muorevoartes...kal ev TO Oel@...Bantio- 
pate cupBodikds TO pp XpLopevot... 

kat vpeis...] sed (et) vos... V., and 
further you yourselves, in virtue of 
your position as contrasted with them, 
have an unction (comp. v. 27 xpicpa 
6 eddBere) from the Holy One. Comp. 
OU. 24, 273 iV. 4. 

xpicpal unctionem V., (unguentum 
Hier.) an unction. The word, which 
expresses not the act of anointing, but 
that with which it is performed 
(‘anointing oil’ Ex, xxix.7; xxx. 25; 
xl. 15 (Lxx); comp. Dan. ix. 26), marks 
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the connexion of Christians with their 
Head. As He was ‘anointed’ for His 
office (Luke iv. 18 [Is. lxi, 1]; Acts iv, 
27 [ Ps. ii. 2]; x. 383 Hebsiog ea 
7|); so too are they (2 Cor.i.21f.). The 
verb xpio (answering to MWD) in Lxx. 
is employed generally, though not ex- 
clusively, of the anointing “of things 
for sacred use. In the New Testament 
it is found only in the places quoted 
above, and thus always of the impart- 
ment of a divine grace. 

Here the outward symbol of the 
Old Testament—the sacred oil—isused 
to signify the gift of the Spirit from 
the Holy One which is the character- 
istic endowment of Christians. This 
gift is referred to a definite time (v. 
27 o edaBere); and the narrative of the 
Acts fixes this normally at the im- 
position of hands which followed on 
Baptism (Acts viii. 14 ff.). But the 
context shews that the word ypicua is 
not to be understood of the material 
sign, but of the corresponding spiritual 
reality, There is not indeed any evi- 
dence to shew that ‘the chrism’ was 
used at confirmation in the first age. 
Perhaps, as has been suggested, St 
John’s language here may have-tend- 
ed to fix the custom, which represent- 
ed the communication of the divine 
grace in an outward rite. Tertullian 
speaks of the custom as habitual in 
his time: Egressi de lavacro perun- 
gimur benedicta unctione de pris- 
tina disciplina, qua ungi oleo de 
cornu in sacerdotium solebant (de 
Bapt. 7). 

Unctio spiritualis ipse Spiritus Sanc- 
tus est cujus sacramentum est in unc- 
tione visibili (Bede). 

This ‘unction,’ this gift of the Spirit, 
is said to come finally (azo see ¢. i. 5, 
note) from the Holy One. The title 
is chosen with direct reference to the 
gift, for all hallowing flows from ‘the 


Holy One,’ but in itself it is ambigu- 
ous, and has been understood of God 
(the Father) and of Christ. In sup- 
port of the former view reference is 
made to 1 Cor. vi. 19; John xiv. 16; 
but 6 dy:os seems to be more naturally 
referred to Christ; Apoc. iii. 7; John 
vi. 69; Acts iii, 14; iv. 27, 30; and 
Christ Himself ‘sends’ the Paraclete 
(John xvi. 7). 

oidare rravres| ye all know, i.e. the 
Truth. If this reading be adopted 
the statement must be taken in close 
connexion with the clause which fol- 
lows : ‘ye all know—I have not written 
to you because ye do not know—the 
Truth. With otSare Hv ad. contrast 
2 John 2 of éyvaxores thy an. 

The common reading kai otdare 
mavta gives an explanation of the ac- 
tual force of ypicua exere: ‘ye have an 
unction, and, in virtue of that gift of 
the Holy Spirit, ye know_all things; 
ye have potentially complete and cer- 
tain knowledge: no false teaching can 
deceive you if ye are faithful to your- 
selves.” Comp. v.27; Jude 5; John 
RIV, 26, OXVinel se 

See Additional Note. 

21. The object of the apostle in 
writing was not to communicate fresh 
knowledge, but to bring into’ active 
and decisive use the knowledge which 
his readers already possessed. For 
éypawa see vv. 14 note, 26. 

GXNX Grt...kal Ore...) sed quasi 
scientibus:..et quoniam...(sed quia... 
quia) V., but because...and because... 
The 6rc in the second clause appears 
to be coordinated with that in the 
first clause. St John gives two grounds 
for his writing : 

ie Because his readers know the 
truth, — 

2. Because no lie is of the truth. 

- The first witnesses to the necessary 
sympathy between writer and readers: 
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the second explains the occasion of 
the particular warning. 

The second ér: can however also be 
translated ‘that’ thus defining a se- 
cond feature in Christian knowledge: 
“ye know the truth and know that no 
lie is of the truth” In this case the 
words indicate the practical conse- 
quences which follow from the revela- 
tion of the antichrists. 

According to both views the abso- 
lute irreconcileableness of any false- 
hood with ‘the Truth’ is laid down as 
a clear rule for the protection of Chris- 
tians in the presence of seductive 
teachers. It was, on the other hand, 
the office of the Paraclete to guide 
- ‘into all the Truth’ (John xvi. 
i): 

wav W....0vK €atw] see v. 19 note. 

Yevdos| mendacium V. Error is 
regarded in its positive form as part 
of ‘the lie’ (76 Weddos) which is the 
opposite of ‘the Truth. Compare 
John viii. 44; 2 Thess. ii. 11 ; Rom. 
i, 25; Eph. iv. 25. See also Apoc. 
XXL 275 Xl, 05. 

€x THs ad. goTw] ©. iii. 19; John 
xviii. 36. See v.16note. The source of 
falsehood is marked in John viii. 44. 


2. The essence and the power of 
the Truth (22—25). 


The mention of ‘lies’ in w 21 leads 
directly to the question as to the 
essential character of him who main- 
tains them, and by contrast of him 
who holds the Truth (22, 23). Then 
follows the portraiture of the power 
of the Truth firmly held, which brings 
fellowship with God, even eternal life 
(24, 25). 
22. tis éorw...] Quis est mendax 
.V.. Who is the lar...? The 
abrupt question (comp. ¢. v. 5) corre- 
sponds with a brief mental pause after 
v.21. ‘I have spoken of lies: what, 


nay rather, who is their source? Who 
is the liar?’ The abruptness of ov. 
22, f. is remarkable. Clause stands 
by clause in stern solemnity without 
any connecting particles. 

6 Wevortns| the liar, who offers in 
his own person the sum of all that is 
false; and not simply ‘a liar’ who is 
guilty of a particular sin. The denial 
of the fact ‘ Jesus is the Christ’ when 
grasped in its full significance—intel- 
lectual, moral, spiritual—includes all 
falsehood: it reduces all knowledge 
of necessity to a knowledge of phe- 
nomena: it takes away the highest 
ideal of sacrifice: it destroys the 
connexion of God and man. 

Tis.2.€l. pin | -C) Web sake COT. iL. 11; 
2 Cor. ii. 2, &e. 

6 adpvovpevos Ort...ovK eotw] that 
denieth...that... The insertion of the 
negative in the original (preserved in 
the Old Latin, gui negat quod Jesus 
non est Christus) gives a positive, 
aggressive, character to the negation. 
The adversary denies that Jesus is 
the Christ when the claim is made; 
and on his own part he affirms that 
he is not. Comp. Luke xx. 27; Gal. 
v. 7; Heb. xii. 19. For the converse 
see John i. 20. 

The phrase by which St John de- 
scribes the master-falsehood as the 
‘denial that Jesus is the Christ,’ 
itself marks the progress of Christian 
thought. In the earliest stage of the 
Church the words would have ex- 
pressed a denial of the Messiahship 
of Jesus from the Jewish point of 
view (Acts v. 42, ix. 22, xvii. 3, 
xviii. 28). They now answer to a 
later form of opinion. A common 
‘Gnostic’ theory was that ‘ the zon 
Christ’ descended upon the man 
Jesus at His Baptism, and left Him 


before the Passion. Those who held 


such a doctrine denied that ‘Jesus 
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was the Christ’; 
denied the union of the divine and 
human in one Person. This heresy 
then St John signalises here, the 
direct contradiction to the funda- 
mental truth which he proclaimed, 
the Word became flesh. 

ovros| this liar, this maintainer of 
the central falsehood in regard to 
revelation, as to God and man, és the 
antichrist, even he that denieth the 
Father and the Son. The denial of 
the personal union of true manhood 
and true Godhead in Christ involves 
the denial of the essential relations 
of Fatherhood and Sonship in the 
Divine Nature. The conception of 
this relation in the immanent Trinity 
prepares the way for the fact of the 
Incarnation ; and conversely, the fact 
of the Incarnation gives reality to 
that moral conception of God as 
active Love without which Theism 
becomes a formula, 

6 avrixpisros} The term expresses 
the embodiment of a principle, and 
is not to be confined to one person. 
The ¢gharacter of ‘the antichrist’ is 
described in the words which follow 
(even he thut...Son), which are not 
simply a resamption ‘of ovros. 

0 dpvovpevos tr. w.| To deny the 
Father is to refuse to acknowledge 
God as Father. Comp. Matt. x. 33; 
Acts ii..13 f.; 2 Tim. ii. 123; 2 Pet. ii. 
1; Jude 4. 

tov marépa] The title the Father 
occurs in the Epistles of St John, as in 
the Gospel, in connexion with ‘the 
Soniee, 22/2324. lowed alle 


3, 9, and in relation to men (ii. 1, 14, 


15f., iii. 1; 2J. 4) in virtue of the 
revelation of Christ. It is used also 
in relation to ‘the Life’ (i. 2 note), 
The title always stands in the Epi- 
stles in its simple form. ‘His Father’ 
or ‘our Father,’ or ‘the Father in 
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heaven’ do not occur. 

rov viév] By the use of the absolute 
term the Son (comp. John y. 19 note), 
which occurs in the Epistle first here 
(comp. iv. 14, V. 12), St John brings out 
distinctly what is involved in the fact 
that the Christ and Jesus are person- 
ally one. There is no passage in the 
mind of the Apostle from one per- 
sonality to another, from the human 
to the divine, nor yet from the con- 
ception of ‘the man Christ Jesus’ to 
that of ‘the Word’: the thought of 
‘the Son’ includes both these con- 
ceptions in their ideal fulness. 

23. mas dpv. r. vi...] qui negat 
Filium nec Patrem habet VY. The 
original is compressed: very one 
that denieth the Son hath not even 
the Father (ov0€ r. m. €.), i.e. he hath 
not the Son, whom he rejects, nor yet 
the Father, whom he professes to 
regard. The translation .quoted by 
Augustine completes the sentence: 
qui negat Filium nec Filium nec 
Patrem habet. 

The ‘denial of the Son’ expresses 
in another form that which has been 
more fully described before as ‘the 
denial of Jesus as the Christ.’ 

The denial of the Son involves the 
loss of the Father, not only because the 
ideas of sonship and fatherhood are 
correlative, but because the Son alone 
can reveal the Father (Matt. xi. 27; 
John xiy. 9), and it is, in other words, 
only in the Son that we have the | 
revelation of God as Father. 

The ovdé retains its full force ‘has 
not even the Father, though this re- 
sult may seem to be against expecta- 
tion, and contrary to the claim of the — 
false teachers. Oomp. John vy. 22, 
vill, 423 Gal.ii. 45 1.Dimy vis 7. 

For the use of mas 6 dpv. in place of 
the simple 6 dp». see c. iii. 3 note. 

ovde eyer...€xer] hath not even... 
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hath... The second clause in each 
case is more than a simple repetition 
of the first. It is not said of him 
‘that denieth the Son’ that he denieth 
the Father also; but that he ‘hath 
not even the Father.’ Such a man 
might shrink from denying the Father 
in words, and even claim to do Him 
honour, but yet St John says ‘he hath 
not even the Father, as one who en- 
joys the certain possession of a living 
Friend. And conversely he ‘that con- 
fesseth the Son’ not only confesses 
the Father in an act of faith, but also 
lives in conscious communion with 
Him. 

exer] Comp. v. 12; 2 John 9. 

Augustine has an interesting dis- 
cussion on the application of the test 
to Catholics and Donatists. 
clusion is: ‘Quisquis factis negat 
Christum Antichristus est, adding 
the words quoted on v.19. And Bede 
says of this confession: confessionem 
hic cordis vocis et operis inquirit qua- 
lem queerebat Paulus (1 Cor. xii. 3). 

6 Opmodoyayv Tov viov| gut confite- 
tur Filium V., he that confesseth the 
Son, he that openly acknowledges that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God. 
The constructions of épodoyew in N.T. 
arenumerous. The simplest are those 
with the infin. and with ore which 
serve for the affirmation of a definite 
fact past, present or future (injin. 
c. iv. 2; Tit. i 16; Matt. xiv. 7; dr 
c. iv. 15; John i. 20; Acts xxiv. 14; 
Heb. xi. 13). From the construction 
with the infin. that with the accus. 
follows, either a simple accus. Acts 
xxiii. 8 (comp. c. i. 9); or an accus. 
with a secondary predicate 2 John 7 ; 
John ix. 22, Here and inc. iv. 3 the 
predicate which gives the substance 
of the confession is supplied from the 
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context. Elsewhere the verb is used 
absolutely: John xii. 42; with cogn. 
accus. I Tim. vi. 12; with the sub- 
stance of the confession added in the 
direct: Rom. -x. 9 (Kvpios “Incovs). 
More remarkable is the construction 
with ey Matt. x. 31 f.; Luke xii. 8, 
which suggests the idea of an ac- 
knowledged fellowship. 

To know the Son as Son is to have 
such knowledge as we can have at 
present of the Father (John xiv. 7 ff.). 
Hence he that confesseth the Son 
hath the Father also as well as the 
Son whom he directly acknowledges. 

24f. The view of the true nature 
of the confession and denial of Christ 
is followed by a view of the power 
of the confession, The knowledge to 
which it witnesses carries with it 
eternal life. 

24. ‘Ypeis...] As for you... The 
pronoun stands at the head of the 
sentence in contrast with the false 
teachers of whom the apostle has 
spoken (v. 22). For the irregular con- 
struction see v. 27; John vi. 39, Vii. 
38; xiv. 12; xv. 2; Luke xxi. 6, &. 

The construction is broken, because 
the thought of St John is turned from 
that which the disciples had to do to 
that which was done for them. ‘As 
for you, do you keep’ is changed to 
‘As for you, let that abide in you.’ 
The final strength of the Christian 
lies not in his own effort, but in the 
Truth by which he is inspired. That 
is the power of life which he is charged 
not to hinder. Comp. John xv. 7. For 
the double divine fellowship, ‘God in 
us, we in God’, see iy. 15 note. 

& nkovcare...] that which ye 
heard...(v. 7). The first simple mes- 
sage of the Gospel apprehended in its 
unity (6 not d.; comp. John xiv. 23). 
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This ‘word’ taken into the heart be- 
comes a power fashioning the whole 
man (John viii. 31 f., xv. 7). 

év tpiv pevéra] abide in you. The 
Gospel is described both as a medium 
in which the believer lives (John viii. 
31), and as a quickening spirit which 
dwells in him (Col. iii. 16; 2 John 2). 

6 nk. amr apxifs...0 am dpx. 7Kk....] 
The change of order marks a change 
of emphasis. In the first clause the 
stress lies on the fact that the read- 
ers had received a divine message 
(ye heard): in the second, on the 
coincidence of that message in time 
with the origin of their faith. Comp. 
ili. 8 note. 

kat vpets...| ye also...i.e. ‘then ye 
on your side...’ not ‘ye as well as 
others....’ The presence of the divine 
life carries with it of necessity the 
possession of divine fellowship. Thus 
one fact is correlative to the other 
(comp. i.3). This correlation is made 
clearer by the correspondence in the 
pronouns: éay ey wyiv...cat vpeis. 
Comp. iii. 24. 

For the use of cai to mark a cor- 
responding issue, see iv. IT. 

€v TO vid Kal ev r. r.] The order, as 
contrasted with that in v. 22 (r. 7. Kal 


_ t.vi.) is significant. Here the thought 


is that of rising through the con- 
fession of the Son to the knowledge of 
the Father ; there the thought is of 
the issue of denial culminating in the 
denial of the Father. ts 

25. Kaladrn éeoriv,..] and this is... 
The pronoun may refer either to that 
which precedes or to that which fol- 
lows. The promise may be that of 
abiding communion with the Father 
and the Son (John xvii. 21), which is 
explained by the words added in ap- 
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position ‘the life eternal’; or it may 
be simply ‘the life eternal.’ In either 
case ‘the life eternal’ consists in union 
with God by that knowledge which is 
sympathy (John xvii. 3), so that there 
is no real difference of sense in the 
two interpretations. The usage of 
St John in the Epistle is decidedly in 
favour of the second view (i. 5, ili. 23, 
y. II, 14), nor is there any sufficient 
reason for departing from it. 

érayyedia] repromissio V., polli- 
citatio Aug. This is the only place 
where the word occurs in the writings 
of St John (not ¢ i. 5). Contrast 
erdyyeApa ( promissum V.) 2 Pet. i. 4; 
Lied >: 

iv avros...| that He... He himself, 
Christ our Master. The nom. (avrés) 
is always emphatic: see_v, 2 note. 
There is not any special saying of the 
Lord recorded in which this promise 
is expressly contained (yet comp. 
James i. 12; Apoe.ii. 10); but it was 
the whole aim and scope of His 
teaching to lead men to seek ‘life, 
And a divine charge is a divine 
promise. 

thy 6 rhvai.] Seec.i. 2note. For 
the attraction compare Phil. iii, 18. 
Winer, p. 665. 

3. Abiding in the Truth (ii. 26—29). 

The view which St John has given 
of the nature and power of the Truth 
is followed by a fresh application of 
the teaching to the readers of the 
Epistle. An affirmation (pévere, indic., 
v. 27) leads to a command (pévere, 
imper., v. 28), Thus the paragraph 
falls into two parts which deal (r) 
with the divine teaching as perma- 
nent and progressive (vv. 26 f.) and 
(2) with human effort directed to th 
future (vm. 28 f.). 
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26f. In the preceding verses (ev. 
24 f.) St John had appealed to the 
original apostolic message which his 
readers had received (6 jKovcare) in 
contrast with all false teaching. He 
now appeals to the inward voice of the 
Spirit whose first teaching (edidafev) 
and whose present teaching (d:dacket) 
is one. 

26. tavral these things, the clear 
unfolding of the true character and 
significance of the false teachers in 
relation to the church (vv. 18—25). 

eypawva| See v. 14 note. 

Tov TAavdvTav] gut seducunt vos 
V., them that would lead you astray, 
who are actively engaged in the effort: 
c. iii, 7; Apoc. xiii. 14, xii. 9. 

St John has spoken of the false 
teachers under their spiritual aspect 
as ‘antichrists’; he now speaks of 
them under their outward aspect as 
leading men away from the fellowship 
of the Christian Society. 

27. Kat vpeis...] and as for you... 
The construction is like that in v. 24. 
The pronoun is set at the head of the 
sentence in order to bring out sharply 
the contrast between believers and 
their adversaries. 

TO xpiopa] @. 20 note. 

& édaB. a. av.] which ye received 
Srom Him ‘the Holy One’ (v. 20), even 
Christ (v. 25). The gift which before 
(®. 20) was simply described as a pos- 
session (¢yere) is now referred to its 
source. The personal relation to which 
it witnesses is a ground of confidence. 

eda. aw av.] The use of azo to 
mark the source in this connexion has 
been already touched on (c. i. 5). The 
distinction of the ‘source’ (amé) and 


the ‘giver’ (apd) is illustrated by 
the combination of the prepositions 
dro and zapa with different verbs: 
(1) NapBavew mapa John Vv. 41, 44; xX. 
18; 2 John 4; Apoc. ii. 27; Mk. xii. 
Ze PACS N33 Tiley -eXvil. Ouexxeone 
James i. 7; 2 Pet. i. 17. AapBdvew 
dro I John ili. 22; 3 John 7; Matt. 
Xvii. 25. 

(2) mapadapBavew mapa 1 Thess, ii. 
LZ: sive tie 2 Mess. iil Os Galle £2: 
mapadapPaverv aro I Cor. xi. 23. 

(3) éxew mapa Acts ix. 14. éyew 
amo ©. il. 203 iv. 21; 1 Tim. ili. 7. 
éxew éx I Cor. vii. 7; 2 Cor. v. 1. 

For drovew Tapa, amo 8ee C. i. 5 note. 

pevet| abtdeth. The apostle so writes 
as looking at the Divine side of the 
truth. The gifts of God are sure on 
His part. 

ov xpelav ey....] ye need ee The 
outpouring of the Spirit, the charac- 
teristic of the last days (Jer. xxxi. 34; 
Joel ii. 28; Heb. viii. 11 ; Acts ii. 17 
ff.), gave to each one who received it 
a sure criterion of truth. Christians 
needed not fresh teaching even from 
apostles, still less from those who 
professed to guide them into new 
‘depths.’ 

xp. &x. iva...] non necesse habetis 
ut V., non habetis necessitatem ut 
Aug. The same construction occurs in 
John ii. 25, xvi. 30. The phrase ype/ay 


‘éyev is used absolutely in several 


places: Mk. ii. 25 ; Acts ii. 45, iv. 35; 
1 Cor. xii.24; Eph. iv. 28, as in this 
Epistle c. iii. 17. This usage supplies 
a probable explanation of the con- 
struction : ‘Ye are not in need such 


that you require... 
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as His unction teacheth you...and 
even as...ye abide in Him. These 
words serve to establish the state- 
ment just made. ‘You need no one 
to teach you, but on the contrary you 
remain firm in that direct divine fel- 
lowship established by the teaching 
which you are continually receiving 
and which at first you received once 
for all” Impatience drives men to 
look without for the guidance which 
in due time will be recognised within. 
Such impatience is the opposite to 
the steadfastness of the Christian. 

- But while so much is clear the con- 
struction of the clause is uncertain. 
The second clause (and even as...in 
Him) may be either a resumption or 
rather a continuation of the first 
clause (as His...no lie), or a new and 
distinct clause. In the latter case the 
first apodosis will be in the words ‘so 
is it true and no lie? This use of 
xai in the apodosis is however rare in 
St John; nor does there appear to be 
any special force in making the affir- 
mation of the perfect truth of the 
divine teaching a substantive con- 
clusion. It is therefore more natural 
to suppose that the sentence as origi- 
nally shaped (dwt, on the contrary, as 
His unction teacheth you concern- 
ing all things, ye abide in Him) was 
afterwards enlarged by the addition 
of the reflection ‘and vt is true and 
is no lie? which again led to the 
further statement that the present 
progressive teaching is essentially the 
same as the first teaching as His 
unction teacheth...and even as it 
taught you, ye abide in Him. 


The reading of B gives a plain and~ 


simple sense, but it is difficult to un- 


derstand how it could haye been - 


altered if it had been the original 
reading. 

ro av. xp.| His unction, the unc- 
tion which ye received from Christ, 


Comp. John xvi. 7. 

The most unusual order ro av. xp. 
(for ro xp. av.) throws a strong empha- 
sis on the pronoun. Comp. 1 Thess. 
ii. 19 (contrast 1 Cor. xv. 23; 2 Cor. 
vii. 17); Rom. iii. 24 (in 2 Pet. ili. 7 
T® avrov X. is probably a false read- 
ing). As might be expected this is 
the normal order with éxeivos: John 
V. A7 2. Pet. 16:52) Cor sviilopeites 
2 Vim BOs Lit. 

Od. v. w. w.] teacheth you of all 
things. The application and inter- 
pretation of the truth is continuous. 
The Spirit of Truth sent in Christ’s 
name (John xiv. 26), sent, that-is, to 
make the meaning of the Incarnation 
fully known, is ever bringing out 
something more of the infinite mean- 
ing of His Person and Work, in con- 
nexion with the new results of thought 
and observation (epi mavrov). Comp. 
John xvi. 13 f. 

kat adnOés éeorw] and ti ts true... 
The ‘unction, the gift of the Spirit, 
is now identified with the results of 
the gift. The Spirit is the Spirit of 
Truth (John xiv. 17); and its teaching 
is true, and admits no element of 
falsehood (v. 21). 

ovk €. WredSos] non est mendacium 
V., is no lie. By the use of yeddos 
(not Wevdes) St John implies that the 
false teachers practically represented 
the Gospel as ‘a lie’ in its concrete 
form, and not simply as ‘false’ (comp. 
v. 21 note). 

The combination of the positive and . 
negative is characteristic of St John: 
i. 5 note. ; 

kal Kabads edidakev...| and even as it 
taught.... The first teaching contained 
implicitly all that is slowly brought. to 
light in later times (comp. ii. 7). The 
believer abides in Christ as the Spirit 
makes Him known, and even as it_ 
made Him known in the simple Gospel 
‘Jesus is the Christ’? This clause ex- 
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cludes all ‘developments’ of teaching 
which cannot be shewn to exist in 
germ in the original message; and 
at the same time leaves no room for 
the inventions of fanaticism. That 
which was taught first is the absolute 
standard. 

The use of cafes marks this idea of 
a definite and fixed standard: vv. 6, 
PSs 2e3N7, 12, we. 

pevete ev atta] ye abide in Him, 
i.e. Christ. The verb may be indi- 
cative or imperative (as in v. 28, so 
Vulg. manete in eo), but the pa- 
rallelism with pévec (abideth) is de- 
cisive in favour of the indicative. In 
this verse St John assumes the ful- 
tilment of the conditions which he 
presses upon his readers in @. 28. 

For the general thought compare 
John vi. 56, xv. 4ff. Elsewhere the 
Christian is said to ‘abide in God’: 
iii. 24, iv. 12 ff. Soin vv. 28 f. ‘Christ’ 
and ‘God’ are treated as interchange- 
able. 

At first sight it might appear most 
natural to take év air of the ‘teach- 
ing of the Spirit’ (ypicna) as is done 
by the Latin translation used by 
Augustine (permanete in ipsa se. 
unctione) according to John viii. 31; 
but the personal reference cannot be 
questioned in v. 28, and that must de- 
cide the interpretation here. Christ— 
God in Christ—is the subject con- 
stantly present to the mind of the 
Apostle. 

Augustine contrasts finely the hu- 
man and divine teachers: Sonus ver- 
borum nostrorum aures percutit, 
magister intus est. Nolite putare 
quemquam hominem aliquid discere 
ab homine. Admonere possumus per 
strepitum vocis nostre ; si non sit in- 
tus qui doceat inanis fit strepitus 
noster.... Magisteria forinsecus ad- 
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éav havepwOn caper Trap- 
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jutoria queedam sunt et admonitiones. 
Cathedram in czelo habet qui corda 
docet. 

28, f. St John turns from the ideal 
view of the believer to the practical 
enforcement of duty: ‘I have said 
that God’s gift is unchangeable ; and” 
that the Christian continues living in 
that which he received, and so abides 
in his Lord; and now, in the face of 
your enemies, realise your life: do 
you abide in Him, and prove your fel- 
lowship by your action’ 

The verses serve also to prepare 
the way for the next section, intro- 
ducing ideas which are afterwards de- 
veloped (havepoto Oat, mappnciar éyew, 
motety THY OtK., yeyevynoOa €& avTod). 

28. kai vov...| And now... For this 
connexion see John xvii. 5; 2 John 
5S Acts. ili 27 x Sexi Te xx. 35, 
Xxii5 16; 

rexvia] filiolt V., my little children. 
The tenderness of the address (rexvia) 
commends the charge. 

év aire] in Him, i.e. in Christ, v. 27, 

éav havepaOn] cum apparuerit V., 
cum manifestatus fuerit Aug., if he 
shall be manifested, ¢. iii. 2. The hy- 
pothetic form does not throw doubt 
upon the fact in itself (see v. 29), but 
marks the uncertainty of the circum- 
stances under which the fact will be 
realised: the manifestation might be 
while they all still lived. Comp. John 
xxi, 22f.; c. iv. 17 év TH Ny. THS Kpi- 
oEas. : 

The same word davepwOjvar is used 
for the first manifestation of the Lord 
in the flesh (c. i. 2, iii. 5, 8; 1 Tim. iii. 
16; 1 Pet. 1. 20); and for that mani- 
festation which is still looked for (c. 
iii. 2; Col. iii. 4; 1 Pet. v. 4). It is 
used also for the manifestations of the 
Risen Lord ({(Mark] xvi. 12,14; John 
xxi, 14 (1) ), and for His ‘manifesta- 
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tion to Israel’ (John i. 31: comp. vii. 


# It is worthy of notice that St John 
nowhere uses dmroxadinrecOa of the 
revelation of Christ. 

cxapev mapp.] we may... St John 
again identifies himself with his 
children: comp. v. 1. All form one 
body. It is possible to understand 
the words as referring to the Apostle’s 
joy in the crown of his work (comp. 
1 Thess..1i. 19f.; Phil. iv..1). The 
parallel with 1 Thess. ii. 19 f. is cer- 
tainly close; but it seems to be more 
natural to suppose that the apostle 
made himself one with those who 
shared his life, and the absence of 
the personal pronoun seems to exclude 
the notion of any contrast between 
him and them. 

The use of ¢yew mappyoiay (c. Iii. 
21, iv. 17, v. 14; comp. Heb. iii. 6, 
x. 19; Phil. 8) in connexion with the 
manifestation of Christ suggests St 
Paul’s thought of the judgment-seat 
of Christ (2 Cor. v. 10) or of God 
(Rom. xiv. 10), where man. must 
‘render account’ (Rom. xiv. 12) of his 
life. The idea of open, unreserved 
utterance is never lost. See John vii. 
4 note. 

py aicxuvOdper an’ avrod| non con- 
JSundamur ab eo V., not shrink with 
shame from him, ‘as a guilty thing 
surprised, The same thought of 
separation is found more plainly ex- 
pressed 2 Thess. i.9. The construc- 
tion aicxiverOar amo is used in the 
same sense in the LXX: Is. i. 29; 
Jer, ii. 36, xii. 13 (1) W132); Heclus, 
soah Opne aM up iy 

mapovoia] adventu V., presence 
(coming), The word does not occur 
elsewhere in St John’s writings. Its 


single occurrence here, where it might 
easily have been omitted, in exactly 
the same sense as it bears in all the 
other groups of apostolic writings 
(Matt., James, 2 Peter, 1, 2 Thess., 1 
Cor.) isa signal example of the danger 
of drawing conclusions from the nega- 
tive phenomena of the books of the 
New Testament. The fact is the more 
worthy of notice as the subject of 
eschatology falls into the background 
in the Gospel and Epistles of St John. 
Comp. John xxi. 22. 

It may be added that St John does 
not use the Pauline word émipavewu 
(2 Thess., 1, 2 Tim., Tit.). 

29. €av cidnte...yiwookere...| si scitis 
...scvtote (Vig. Taps. scitis)... V. If 
ye know...perceive.... Knowledge 


‘which is absolute (cid#re) becomes the 


basis of knowledge which is realised 
in observation (ywookere). Comp. 
John ii. 24 note. The distinction is 
lost in the Latin. 

The second verb (yudoxere) may be 
either indicative or imperative. Both 
renderings are found in early Latin 
authorities. In favour of the im- 
perative it is urged that it stands be- 
tween two imperatives (uévere, and 
iii. 1. Were). On the other hand it is 
said that v. 29 contains a general 
reason for the command in 2@. 28, 
‘Abide in Him in fruitful well-doing, 
for the first article of your faith teaches 
you that right action is the sign of a 
divine birth.’ 

A decision is difficult; but upon 
the whole the general structure of vv. 
28 f. favours the imperative. It seems 
to be more in accordance with the 
context that St John should here 
charge his readers to apply practi- 
cally the truth which they had in- 
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wardly mastered, than that he should 
appeal to them as having done thus. 

The use of ¢ay with the subj. (éav 
<idjre), When there is no intention of 
questioning the fact or treating it as 
uncertain, often serves to turn the 
thoughts of the hearer or reader upon 
it in the way of self-interrogation : 
‘if, as I assume to be the case, as you 
profess, as by silent inquiry you can 
assure yourselves...’. Comp. ¢. iv. 12 
(v. 15); John xiv. 15. 

Oixaios...€€ av. yeyevv.] He is right- 
eous...born of Him.... Great difficulty 
has been felt in determining whether 
the pronoun refers to ‘God’ or to 
‘Christ’ There can be no doubt that 
Christ is the subject in v. 28 (abide in 
fim...at His presence), It is there- 
fore most natural to suppose that He 
is the subject in this verse also, unless 
the context -makes such an interpre- 
tation impossible. This probability is 
strengthened by the fact that no per- 
sonal pronoun is introduced in v. 29. 
And there is a further presumption 
that the same subject is continued 
from the fact that in iii. 1 a new sub- 
ject is distinctly named (the Father). 
The application of the epithet ‘right- 
eous’ to Christ is supported by 
v. 1. But it is argued on the other 
side that the Christian cannot be said 
‘to be born of Christ? It is certainly 
true that the exact phrase does not 
occur elsewhere, while ‘ to be born of 
God’ (who is called ‘righteous’ c. i. 
g) is a characteristic phrase of St John 
(yevv. ex Ocod John i. 13, yerv. ex tod 
Ocod ¢. iii. 9; IV. 7; V.1, 4, 18). But this 
argument does not seem to be con- 
clusive. Christians are said equally 
to ‘abide in God’ and to ‘abide in 
Christ’ (v. 27). They are also said to 
be ‘born of the spirit’ (John iii. 6,8). 
The word of Christ is in them as a 
quickening power (comp. I Pet. i. 23; 
James i. 18). There is then nothing 
against the tenour of Scripture in say- 
ing that Christians are ‘born of 
— Christ,’ who is ‘God only-begotten’ 

(John i. 18). 


W. 
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The true solution of the difficulty 
seems to be that when St John thinks 
of God in relation to men he never 
thinks of Him apart from Christ 
(comp. c. v. 20). And again he never 
thinks of Christ in His human na- 
ture without adding the thought of 
His divine nature. Thus a rapid 
transition is possible from the one 
aspect of the Lord’s divine-human 
Person to the other. Here the pas- 
sage is. from ‘Christ’ to ‘God’ (éav 
havepobn, ev th mapovcia advrod, di- 
kaos eotwv, e& avtov yeyéevynra); and 
conversely in ili. I—4 the passage is 
from ‘God’ to ‘Christ’ (rékva Geod, 
ovK eyv@ avrov, éav pavepwbh, dporot 
avT@ éadueOa, Kalas exeivos), yet 
without any change of Person. 

This appears to be the view of 
Augustine who writes: ex ipso natus 
est, ex Deo, ex Christo. Bede writes 
simply ‘id est, ex Christo’ 

Sixaos| righteous. The epithet is 
used of Christ ii. 1; ili. 7. Comp. 
Acts iii. 14, vil. 52, xxii. 14; and of 
God (the Father) c. i. 9 (See note) ; 
John xvii. 25; Apoc. xvi. 5. 

Ore mas...yeyerynra| that every 
one...ts begotten of him. The pre- 
sence of righteous action is the sure 
sign of the reality of the divine birth. . 
We are often tempted, according to 
our imperfect standards of judgment, 
to exclude some (comp. v. 23 mas 6 
dpy. note), but the divine law admits 
no exception. It must be further ob- 
served that righteousness is not the 
condition but the consequence of Son- 
ship. God is the one source of right- 
eousness. Apart from God in Christ 
there is no righteousness. It follows 
therefore that the presence of active 
righteousness is the sign of the divine 
Sonship, and the sign of that abiding 
power of Sonship which brings final 
confidence. Other tests of Sonship 
are offered in the Epistle: ‘love’ (iv. 
7) and belief ‘that Jesus is the © 
Christ’ (v. 1). Hach one, it will be 
found, includes the others. See v. 1 
note. 
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The apostle’s argument might have 
appeared more direct if the clauses 
had been inverted : ‘know (take note 
of the fact) that every one that is born 
of God doeth righteousness.’ But the 
present order includes a promise, and 
leaves the power of Sonship in its 
amplitude. The outwardly witnessed 
fact of righteousness points to the 
reality of a relation which includes 
blessings not yet fully grasped. - 

6 mov tiv dex.] gui facit justi- 
tiam V., who doth righteousness, who 
realises in action little by little the 
righteousness which corresponds with 
the Divine Nature. The tense (mod) 
is full of meaning, as Theophylact ob- 
serves: émuonuavréov Gri ovK etme Tas 
6 tmounoas Sikavootyyny, 7 ‘O roujowy 
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tal kal ev TO yiverOar €xovar TO etvar’ 
mavoduevar d€ 4 péANovoae ovde TO 
eivae €xovor. See ec. iii. note. . 

Bede thus marks the beginning and 
the end of this realisation of right- 
eousness: Coepisti non defendere pec- 
catum tuum, jam inchoasti justitiam. 
Perficiatur autem in te quando te 
nihil alind facere delectabit. 

Compare also soveiy thy adnOevav 
c. i. 6 note. 

-€& avrod yeyévynra] ex ipso natus: 
est V., is begotten of Him. Comp. 
c. iii. 9g note. The phrase occurs here 
first in the Epistle. The order em- 
phasises the fact that such a one has 
God for his Father, and not that he 
has a new life. Compare iii. 9 0; iv. 
oeiy, 15 JOhn iL 1g: 
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Additional Note on ii. 2. 


The word iAacyds occurs in the N. T. only here and ina parallel passage Use of _ 
iv. 10. iNacuds In 

In the ixx. it is found with the corresponding é&Aacpés more frequently, ae = 
where one or other of the two words is the usual representative of O32; 

Ley. xxv. 9 7 uépa rod ikacpod. 

— xxiii. 27 f. 7 nuépa rod é&:Nacpod. 
Num. v. 8 6 xptds rod ihacpod Ov of eétAdoerat. 
— XXiX. II 76 epi rijs auaptias Tijs éEiAdoews. 

Exod. xxix. 36 7 jépa rod Kabapicpod. 
Vat. A. 3. ©. e&iAacpod. 
XXX. 10 dio Tov aipatos Tov Kabapiopod. 
Vat. A. eE:Aacpod. 

The two words used also for NNN: 

xly. 19 An erat dd Tod aiparos Tod €EsAagpov. 
xliv. 27 mpocoicovew ihacpov. 

Comp. Ezek. xliii. 23 (Amos viii. 14 is a false rendering of MDW), 

2 Mace. iii. 33 movovpévov Tod apyxsepews Tov ihacpdy (the sacrifice offered 
for the recovery of Heliodorus). 

2 Mace. xii. 45 wept réy TeOvnkirwy Tov e&ikacpov eroujcato Ths dpaptias 
arodvOjva.. 

In Ps, exxix. (exxx.) 4 and Dan. ix. 9 thacpés (-of) is used to translate 
ANeD, 

The words are always used absolutely without any addition to mark the 
person to or for whom, or the offence for which the propitiation is offered. 

In Ecclus. xviii. 12 émAjOuve (kdpsos) rov é€iAkacpov avrod the sense is that 
of Ps. exxix. 4 ‘mercifulness.’ Comp. ¢. xvi. 11 é&:Aacpol. 


The corresponding verb iAdckopa is found twice in the N, T.: Use of 
(1) With the dat. of person sinning, iNdo Kopat. 
Luke xviii. 13 Ado Oyri wor TH Guaprade. 
(2) With the accus. of the sin, 
Heb. ii. 17 es 70 iAdoxec Oat Tas dpaprias Tod Naov. 
‘TAdokoua is comparatively rare in the txx. It occurs as a translation 
of 153: 
(1) With accus. of the sin, 
Ps, lxiv. 3 ihaon ras doeBeias. 
(2) With dat. of the sin, . 
Ps. Ixxvii. 38 tXMdoera rats duapriats. 
— Ixxviii. 38 acOyre rais apy. 
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It occurs also as a translation of nbp for which fAews efvac is commonly 
used : 
(1) With the dat. of person, 
4 (2) K. V. 18 Adoerat [AacOnoera] TH Sovrg. 
(2) With the dat. of the sin, 
Ps, xxiv. 12 Ado One TH Guagria. 
(3) Absolutely, 
Lam. iii. 42 ody ac Ons. 
Dan. ix, 19 thacOnre. 
étiddo- The compound é£Adcxopat, which is the usual representative of 72D, 
Siete is more common. This is found 
(1) With the accusative 
(a) of the object cleansed: — 
Ezek. xliii. 26 ro 6vovacrnpiov. 
— xly. 18 76 dyiov, 
— xlv. 20 rov oikop. 
— xiii. 20, 22 rd Ovovacrypioy (NOM) 
(b) and specially of sin, 
Dan. ix. 24 rod é€:AaoacOar abixias. 
~ Ecelus. iii. 30 duaprias. 
Comp. Ps. Ixiv. 4. f 
Tn this case the subject (he who expiates, atones, cleanses) may be either 


(a) God 
- ‘Keclus. v. 6 mrjBos duapriay. 
— xxxi, (xxxiv.) 23 oddé év mAjde duovdy idndgeete 
aaa 
1) ae Littiat epchiven > 2 2 
Heli 3 3 ray mardpa efdrerae duaprias. hay a 
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(3) Passive with do, 
Num. xxxv. 33 ov« e£ikacOjoerat fj yh dd tov alyaros. 
(4) The accusative of the person ‘propitiated’ is found only, 
Gen. xxxii. 20 (1B3) €&Adcopat 75 mpdcw@mov avrod év tots 
ddpors (for €v comp. Levit. vi. 37; 1 Sam. iii, 14). 
Zech, vii. 2 (APN) ef:racacGar dv Kipioy. 
Comp. Clem. ad Cor. i. 7 of S€ (the Ninevites) peravoroavres ém trois 
apaptnnacw é&idacarto rév Oedv ixerevoarres. 


These constructions stand on remarkable contrast with the Classical Contrast 
usage in which the accus. of the person propitiated is the normal construc- of Biblical 
tion from Homer downwards; a usage which prevails in patristic writers. Gla@ical 

They shew that the scriptural conception of iAdcxeoda is not that of ygage. 

appeasing one who is angry, with a personal feeling, against the offender ; 
but of altering the character of that which from without occasions a neces- 
sary alienation, and interposes an inevitable obstacle to fellowship. Such 
phrases as ‘propitiating God’ and God ‘being reconciled’ are foreign to the 
language of the N. T. Man is reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff.; Rom. v. 1of.). 
There is a ‘propitiation’ in the matter of the sin or of the sinner. The 
love of God is the same throughout; but He ‘cannot’ in virtue of His very 
Nature welcome the impenitent and sinful: and more than this, He ‘can- 
not’ treat sin as if it were not sin. 

This being so, the idacpos, when it is applied to the sinner, so to 
speak, neutralises the sin. In this respect the idea of the eflicacy of 
Christ’s propitiation corresponds with one aspect of the Pauline phrase 
‘in Christ’ The believer being united with Christ enjoys the quickening, 
purifying, action of Christ’s ‘Blood, of the virtue of His Life and Death, 
of His Life made available for men through Death, 

Compare additional note on i. 9. 


Additional Note on ii. 9. 


St John assumes that the actual state of man and of the world is known 
by experience, from what we see about us and from history and from con- 
sciousness. : 

Naturally ‘darkness’ (comp. ¢. i. 5, note) is the sphere in which man Man by 
-abides (John xii. 46; 1 John ii. 9 ws dpre) until it is dispelled. (Comp. ee in 
John viii. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 9; Eph. vi. 12; Col. i. 13.) Under one aspect this and aeate 
darkness has wrought its work, and the crisis is past (c ii, 11, éruddocer, 
note). Under another aspect there are times when the darkness falls 
afresh over men with a thicker gloom (John xii. 35, wa pr ox. v. karahdBy). 

Viewed from a different point of sight this darkness is death (John vy. 24). 

This present state of man is due to a mysterious interruption of the This state 
Divine plan which is noticed abruptly (John i. 5) and came from another ee . ex- 
order (c. iii. 8). It is not due to a physical or metaphysical necessity, and is Lens, a 
foreign to the essence of man. As the creature of God man was made good 
not absolutely but relatively. Sin has disturbed his normal development 
(c, iii, 4). Nothing however is said by St John of the Fall; nor does he 
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mention Adam (yet comp. Apoc. xii. 9 ff. ; xx. 2 6 ddus 6 dpxaios). The sin 
of Cain, the manifestation of sin in the realm of human life, and not the 
sin of Adam, is treated as the archetypal sin (c. ii. 12). 
Man failed | As a necessary consequence of his state, man failed of himself to gain 
to see God. a knowledge of God in the way of nature (John i. 10; comp. iii. 3), though 
he was not left unvisited (John i. 4, 9). 
The mis- Under these circumstances God sent His Son to save the world, giving 
sion of the in this the measure of His love (John iii. 16 f.; c. iy. 10). But the coming 
Sonof God of Qhrist was in effect a judgment, shewing to men what they had become 
ara (John ix. 39; comp. Apoc. iii. 17 ff.; Luke ii. 34 f.). For they were not 
himself. without the power of recognising this divine revelation (John xy. 22, 24 ; 
v. 36). The will to recognise God and not the capacity was wanting (John 
v.40; Vii. 173 Vili. 44; xii. 48 ¢yer Tov Kpivovra; comp. ili, 18; vi. 67; 
ix. 41). The manifestation of love called out, as a necessary consequence, 
the opposition of selfishness, hatred (John iii. 19 f.; vii. 7; xv. 18 f., 23 f.; 
xvii. 14; comp. ¢. ii. 9, II; iii. 10, 15; iv. 20). But this hatred was in 
despite of man’s real nature. It is true still that if he violates moral law 
he ‘lies,’ and ‘deceives himself’ (c. i. 6,8; ii. 4, 22; iv. 20). 
The actual These several traits combine to give a striking view of the grandeur 
stateof and powerlessness of man (‘un roseau pensant’). He is made for God: he 
ae .. is unable of himself to attain to God: God claims his concurrence with the 
eins activity of Divine love. And it is most worthy of notice that St John 
simply declares the antithetic facts in their simple solemnity. He shews 
no desire to resolye the discords which he accentuates. He leaves them 
for a state of fuller knowledge and larger life. 

Man is in darkness and death (John v. 24; ¢. iii. 14). On the other 
side the true Light shineth (John i. 5; xii. 36; ¢. ii. 8); and Christ offers 
‘His flesh for the life of the world’ (John vi. 51). 

The world ‘lieth in the Evil One’ (c, v. 19). On the other side ‘ the 
Prince of the world’ is judged and cast out (John xii. 31 ; xvi. 11 ; comp. 
xiii, 40 3 ¢. V.4 7 vikn 7 vixnoaca). There isa human will which is responsible 
and therefore in that sense ‘free’ (John y. 40; iii. 19 ff.; vii. 17). On the 
other side there is a Divine will which we cannot conceive to be finally 
ineffective (vi. 44 ff., 65; v. 21). 

In the opening of the Gospel, John i. 12 f., these contrasts find a con- 
current affirmation. On the one side the human element is seen in éAaBov, 
muorevovow, yeveoba. On the other side the Divine element is seen in 
eyerrn naar, eO@xev eLovoiar, téxva Oeodv. Comp. John vi. 27 ff. (épydteode, 


Oder). 
The wide The same clear assertion of truths which appear to be in opposition 
ee of extends to other parts of the region of Divine and human relations. There 


aaberachee Une absolute message (John xii, 48) ; and yet concessions are made that 
men may embrace it more readily (John y. 34; comp. viii. 17). There is a 
group whom Christ speaks of as His own (John x. 27, 4); and yet He 
appeals generally to all, for the image of thirst expresses a universal want 
which Christ alone can satisfy (John vii. 27), A new birth is necessary for 
the perception of the Divine Kingdom and entrance into it (John iii. 3 ff.) ; 
and yet there are, as still without it, those who ‘are of the truth’ (John 
xviii. 37), who ‘do the truth’ (iii. 21), who are ‘children of God? (xi. 52) 
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In part we can see perhaps where the reconciliation of these statements 
can be found. In part they finally go back to the fundamental antithesis 
of the finite and infinite before which our present powers fail. The teaching 
of St John helps us to see that it is enough that we hold the fulness of the 
truth as it is presented to us in fragments. 


Additional Note on ii. 13. 


St John speaks comparatively little of subordinate spiritual powers in Few refer- 
his Gospel and Epistles. The ministry of angels is essential to the whole ences to 
i : : Pare : subordi- 
structure of the Apocalypse, which contains also. characteristic references nate powers 
to ‘the Serpent, ‘the ancient Serpent,’ ‘the dragon’ (xii. 3 ff.; xiii. 2 ff. ; of goud 
Xvi. 13; xx. 2), ‘who is called the Devil and Satan’ (x1i. 9); compare also and evil in 
ix. 20 (ra Saydma); xvi. 14 (rv. Saovioy). But into these notices we do St John. 
not now inquire. 

The only references to angels in the Gospel are in i. 52; xx. 12 (v. (3) 

4, embodies an early tradition, but is no part of the original text). They 
have no place in the Epistles. In the Gospel ‘demons’ are only spoken of 
by the Jews or in direct reference to their words (vii. 20 ; viii. 48 ff. ; x. 20 
f.). In the first epistle ‘spirits’ of antichrist are described as influencing 
men (c. iy. 2 ff. note, 6). ; 

But the notices of the representative power of evil are of great im- The Evil 
portance. He is spoken of as ‘the Devil’ (6 dsd80Xo0s John viii. 44; xiii, 2; One, 
¢. iii. 8, 10), the false accuser (John vi. 70 note) ; ‘Satan’ (6 Saravas John 
xiii. 27), the adversary (comp..o xarnywp; Apoc. xii. 10); ‘the evil one’ 

(6 wovnpos XVii. 15, note; ¢. ii. 13 f.; iti, 12; v. 18 f.) ; ‘the ruler of this (the) 

world’ (6 Gpyev tov Koopov rovrov John xii. 31 ; Xvi. 11; 6 Tov K. apy. John 

xiv. 30). 

Of A origin nothing is specially said.. But enough is laid down to A fallen 
exclude the notion of two coordinate or absolute or original beings, good: P*!28- 
and evil. He was originally good, but ‘he stood not (John viii. 44 ovk 
Zornxev, note) in the truth.’ This is all that we are concerned to know. 

For the rest he appears ‘from the beginning’ on the scene of human 
activity (c. iii, 8). .Thus he stands in opposition to the Word (c. i. 1), and 

finally to the Incarnate Son (c. iii. 8 note; John v. 18 f. ; xiv. 30 f.). 

In this respect he is directly at variance with Christ in His essential The anta- 
character. Christ is ‘ the truth’ (John xiv. 6): the devil is a liar (John viii. Foo 
44; comp. ¢. ii. 22). Christ is ‘the life’ (John xiv, 6): the devil is a é 
murderer (John viii. 44; comp. c. iii. 15). In each case a personal an- 
tagonist is set over against the absolute idea. In relation to the reality 
of things, and in relation to human fellowship: in the regions of thought, 
feeling, action ; the devil conflicts with the Son of God. cae 

For the present, as the title ‘the ruler of this world’ implies, the devil Hie nae 
exercises a wide influence over men (c. iii. 8 ff.; John viii. 44; xiii. 2, 27). ence ou 
They may become his ‘sons,’ his ‘children’ (¢. iii. 10 note) ; they may be ‘of men. 
him’ (c. iii. 8). © But they are never said to be ‘born of him,’ as they are F 
born of God (c. ii. 29 &c.). And in relation to the work of Christ he is a My 

already finally defeated (John xvi. 11; xii. 31; xiv. 30; ¢. v. 4, 18). It pon, 
remains to secure the fruits of the victory. oi anges Fae at 
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Additional Note on ii. 17. 


St John’s The main conception of creation which is present in the writings of St 
conception John is expressed by the first notice which he makes of it: ‘al/ things came 
ofcreation. 745 being (éyévero) through [the Word]’ (John i. 3). This statement sets 
aside the notions of eternal matter and of inherent evil in matter. ‘There 
was when’ the world ‘was not’ (John xvii. 5, 24) ; and, by implication, all 
things as made were good. The agency of the Word ‘who was God’ again 
excludes both the Gnostic idea of a Demiurge,a Creator essentially inferior 
to God; and the idea of an abstract Monotheism, in which there is no living 
relation between the creature and the Creator ; for as all things come into 
being ‘through’ the Word, so they are supported ‘in’ Him (John i. 3 6 yey. 
év avt@ (an nv note; comp. Col. i. 16 f.; Heb. i. 3). And yet more the 
use of the term éyevero, ‘came into being,’ as distinguished from éxric6n 
‘were created,’ suggests the thought that Creation is to be regarded 
(according to our apprehension) as a manifestation of a Divine law of love. 
Thus Creation (ravra éyévero dv adrov) answers to the Incarnation (6 Aoyos 
oapé éyevero). All the unfolding and infolding of finite being to the last 
issue lies in the fulfilment of His will Who is love. 
An order The irruption of darkness, however, has hindered the normal progress of 
unfolded the counsel of God. This is obvious in ‘the world’ which falls within the 
Ee: range of man’s observation. But in spite of the violation of the Divine 
tion of | order by man there is still a fulfilment of the counsel of God in the world. 
darkness. This is seen most distinctly in the record of the Lord’s work. In the 
4 Divine accomplishment of this there is a Divine necessity, a ‘must’ and a‘ cannot’ 
must.’- - in the very nature of things ; and also a Divine sequence in the unfolding 
of its parts. 
This Divine ‘must’ (Se?) extends to the relation of the Forerunner to 
Christ (iii. 30) ; to the fulfilment of the work of God during an allotted 
time (ix. 4); to the Passion and Exaltation (iii. 14; xii. 34); to the Rising 
again (xx. 9) ; to the execution of a wider office (x. 16) (comp. Apoe. i. 1; 
iy, 23 Sxii.6s~xvii, 10's .xx, 3), : 
’ A Divine On the other hand there is also a ‘cannot, a moral, and not an 
‘cannot.’ external or arbitrary, impossibility in life. This defines, while it does 
. not limit, the action of the Son: v. 19, 30 (comp. Mark vi. 5). And so also it 
fixes the conditions of discipleship (iii. 5 ; vi. 44, 65 ; vii. 34, 363 viii. 21 f.; 
comp. xiii, 33, 36); of understanding (iii. 3; viii. 43 f.; xiv. 17); of faith 
(xii, 395 comp. v. 44); of fruitfulness (xv. 4 f.) ; of progress (xvi. 12); of 
character (1 John iii. 9). 

These terms (‘must,’ ‘cannot’) lay open the conditions (so to speak) of 
the Lord’s life, The Divine sequence in the course of its events is no less 
distinctly marked by the term ‘hour’ The crises of the manifestations of 
the Lord are absolutely fixed in time (ii. 4; comp. xi. of.; ix. 4). Till this 
hour comes His enemies are powerless (vii, 30 3 viii. 20) When it has 
come He recognises its advent (xii. 27 ; xvii. 1); and it is appointed with 
a view to the issue to which it leads (xii. 23; xiii, 1 iva). 


A Divine 
Shour,’ 
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Compare iv. 21, 23; v. 25, 28; 1 John ii. 18; Apoc. xiv. 7, 15 (dpa); 
John vii. 6, 8 (katpés) 5 Eph, i. 10 76 wAjpepa trav Kapdy; Gal. iv. 4 16 
TAnp@ua ToD xpovov. 

: Under this same aspect the ‘works’ of the Lord are said to have been The life of 
‘given’ to Him (v. 36; xvii. 4). The circumstances which furnished Christ, 
occasion for them are shewn to enter into the scheme of providence (ix. 3 
wva; xi. 4 iva). Even unbelief was a necessity in regard of the history of 
mankind (xii. 38; xiii. 18 ; xv. 25; xvii. 12). This being so, Christ knew 
all ‘the things that were coming upon Him’ (xviii. 4 ; comp. We Ly Udy suevae 
64; comp. XViil. 9, 32). He laid down His life ‘in order to take it again’ 

(x. 17). This was His Father's will. 

The whole life of Christ was thus a ‘fulfilment,’ ‘a bringing to a perfect 
accomplishment’ of all that had been shadowed forth or begun}. 

The same Divine appointment is extended to the discipline of the Church. and the 
The extr emity of persecution is part of the revelation of the counsel of God life of the 
(John xvi. 2 iva, note), as even was the failure of the disciples at their Church ac- 
Master’s suffering (John xvi. 32 iva, note). The birth of the Church has 
real correspondence with the birth of the man (John xvi. 21 ff.). 
the work of service there is an appointed difference of function with a 
common end (John iv. 36 ff.). 

The life of Christ and the life of the Church, as presented by St John, thus A true 
become revelations of a perfect order even in the disorder of the world nature 


lying beneath the surface of things, and veiled by suffering and by the eats , 
workings of evil. In the same way he seems to indicate that below the sae 


transitory appearances of nature there is that which is Divine and abiding. 
‘The world passeth away (mapayera) and the desire thereof’ (1 John ii. 
17, 8), but at the same time he looked for a new heaven and a new earth 
(Apoc, xxi. I), 

He recognised most sharply the difference between the natural and the 
unnatural in what we call Nature as a whole, and saw in the complete 
destruction of the unnatural, the restoration of Nature. In this position 
he stands alike removed from the Hellenic worship of nature and from the 
Gnostic degradation of nature. (Comp. Lutterbeck, LeArb. d. Apost. ii. 
270 f.) : 


Additional Note on ii. 18. 


Different elements entered into the conception of ‘ Antichrist’ in early Elements 
patristic literature. Of these the chief were Dan. vii. 7 ff: Matt. xxiv. in the con- 
23 ff.; 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff. ; Apoc. xiii. ae of 

But the aspects under which the opposing power is presented by St christ. 


Paul and St John (Epistle) are distinct. The portraiture in St Paul is based 


1 The use of the two words mAnpdw, 
Tedetow is worth study; 

(a) mrAnpGoa 

vii. 8 6 éuds Karpds ovrw memdypwra. 

Of Holy Scripture and Divine words : 
ta wdnpwO7 xii. 38 5 Xili. 18; XV. 255 
xvii. 12; Xvili. 32; xix.24,36, Comp. 
Apoe, vi. 11. 


() Teherwoae 

iv. 34 TeX. avrov 7d ae v. 36 Ta 
tpya a 55. Wa red.; xvii. 4 70 pe 
TEA. 0 O€OWKAS [LOl. 

Of Holy Scripture: xix. 28 va rer. # 
yp. Comp. rerédeorat, xix, 28, 30; = 
Apoe. x. 7. 


gO 


TRENDS. 


ORIGEN. 


TERTUL- 
LIAN. 


Balaam. 


Armillus. 


The Apo- 
calypse. 
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on that of Daniel and presents a single adversary claiming personal wor- 
ship, while St John dwells upon the spiritual element in his claims, and the 
spiritual falsehood which gave him the semblance of strength. 

Inenavs, the earliest writer who treats of the subject in detail, combines 
the name of Antichrist with the description in 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff. and the 
cognate passages in Daniel, St Matthew and the Apocalypse (Iren. 
Ven 25 ti), 

CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA is silent on Antichrist. But the teaching on 
Antichrist attracted the attention of Cursus, though Origen says that he had 
not read what was said of him by Daniel or Paul (c. Cels. v1. 45). In reply 
to Celsus Or1GEN explains his own view, which is briefly that the Son of 
(jod and the son of the evil one, of Satan, of the devil, stand at the opposite 
poles of humanity, presenting in direct opposition the capacity of man for 
good and for evil. Elsewhere Origen draws out at length a comparison of 
Christ and Antichrist. All that Christ is in reality Antichrist offers in 
false appearance (Comm. Ser. in Matt. § 27); and so all false teaching 
which assumes the guise of truth, among heretics and even among heathen, 
is in some sense ‘ Antichrist’ (¢d. § 47). 

TERTULLIAN speaks several times of Antichrist and Antichrists. 
Quoting 2 Thess. ii. 3 he writes ‘homo delinquentia, id est, antichristus’ (de 
Res. carnis, 24; cf. 27). Again referring to Matt. xxiv. 24, he asks: ‘ qui 
pseudoprophetee sunt nisi falsi preedicatores ? qui pseudapostoli nisi adulteri 
evangelizatores ? qui antichristi nisi Christi rebelles? (de prescr. her. 4). 
And again in reference to 1 John ii. 18 he writes: in epistola sua eos 
maxime antichristos vocat qui Christum negarent in carne venisse, et qui 
ah ae Jesum esse filium dei. Dlud Marcion, hoc Ebion vindicayit 
td. 33). . 

One feature in the conception of Antichrist ought not to be overlooked. 
Just as Moses was the type of the Christ in His prophetic character, 
Balaam, ‘the anti-Moses,’ was regarded as a type of the Antichrist. This 
explains the enigmatic references in Apoc. il. 14 (6); Jude 11; 2 Pet: 
Give f 
In late Rabbinic traditions an Antichrist (Armillus, Armalgus) was 
represented as killing the Messiah of the stock of Ephraim, and then 
himself slain by the Messiah of the stock of David (Targ. on Is. xi. 4; 
comp. 2 Thess. ii. 8)... 

The Epistles to the Seven Churches form a commentary on the idea of 
the many antichrists. 


Apoe. ii, 2 ev nseae Tous Aéyorras é éavrovs dmoordhous. td. 6 ra épya 
Tov Niko\atray, 

ii, 9 (Smyrna) rdy Aeydvrav "IovSalous elvat. 

ii. 13 (Pergamum) ézovu 6 Apdvos TOU 2arava. 14 tTHv didayyy Bahadp. 
15 my didaynv Nixodardy. 


ii, 20 (Thyatira) TeCeBer, 1 xo Eavtny mpoparw. 24 ra Baba TOD 
Sarava (cf. 1 Cor, ii. 10). 
iii. 3 (Sardis) punpdveve mas eidnas kal Hkovoeas kal THpEL. 


Mi 8 fy (Philadelphia) THs Twaywoyhs ToV Sarava, rdv Aeydvrov € courote 
Iovdaious eivat. Ps: 


» 
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Additional Note on ii. 20. 


There is a remarkable variety of readings in the last words of this 
verse : 


@ (1) Kat otSare ravra 
AC MSS mss 
Memph Vulg. 
The Syriac reads wavra but translates it as if it were mase. (and know 
every man). 


(2) kat otSare (-ae 8) mavres NP 9. 


Hesych. Presb. (see. vii) in Lev. i. 5 ff. (Migne P. Gr. xcrtt. p. 796) Et 
vos unctionem habetis a sancto et scitis omnes. 


(3) ovSare ravtes B Theb. 


The rendering which is given without variation in the Discourses of 
Augustine (ad loc.) wt ipsi vobis manifesti sitis can hardly be correct. 
His comment suggests mavres: hance unctionem Christi dicit omnes qui 
habent cognoscere malos et bonos; nec opus esse ut doceantur quia ipsa 
unctio docet eos. j 

The Latin translation of Irenzeus, in a continuous quotation of vv. 18—22, 
omits ©. 20 and part of v. 21: ...sed ut manifestarentur quoniam non sunt 
ex nobis. Cognoscite ergo quoniam omne mendacium extraneum est et 
non est de veritate. Quis est mendax...(Iren. iii. 16. 5). 

The combination for wavres SBP 9 Theb. is very strong ; and the shorter 
reading without xai readily explains how the others arose. When once the 
connexion of otdSare with riv ddyOecav was lost, the insertion of cai and the 
change of wavres to mayra was almost inevitable, especially with the ap- 
parent parallel in 7. 27 wept mavrov. 

The occurrence of 9 (Cambr. Univ. Libr. Kk. vi. 4) in the small group of 
authorities which have preserved the main element of the true reading 
may serve as an excuse for directing attention to that remarkable ms, 
which has been strangely overlooked. 

It was pointed out by Porson and Marsh that this ms is that marked 
v/ in Stephens’ edition of 1550; and apparently the capricious ‘selection of 
readings quoted from it by Stephens has been the limit of the knowledge 
of the Ms preserved by later editors. Mill’s generalisations from the 
readings in Stephens (Proleg. 1173) might well have caused it to be more 
carefully examined. 

The following readings in 1 John are worthy of notice: — 

i. 2 éavepdén ev npiv. : 

— 4 pov 

— 9 ras dpaprias nov. 

ii, I ypapopev. 

— 8 &v npiv 

— 11 érigdaoev atrov al rods dpOarpods adrod. 
— 17 4 émiOupia om. avrov. 
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ii, 18 vov om. kai. 

— 20 kal oidare ravres. 

ili, 1 edwxev. 

— — KdnOdpev kai eoper. 

— 5 Tas duaprias nua. 

== 7 TEKVa. 

— 8 rov dta8dhov éoriv OM. ek. . 
—— 06 OidBodos ar’ apxijs. 

— 19 yivooképea. 

= 228 KaTaywaoky om. NMav. 

— 23 morebaper. — 
iv. 2 yurdoKoper. 

2 — 3 “Inooby om. TOV. | 
— 86pn) dyandy €x Tod Oeod ove €or. : 
Seer KO} nyamyKapey. 

Vv. 4 vpov. 


a4 


—— 20 7 lar 7 aidmos. s 
The title of the Epistle is eatery ‘lodvvov a and cig i 


dylov an. “Ia ferro a, ~~ =f, 


— 


~ 


~~ 
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Ill. “ere rotanny dyarny Sdwxev nv oO TaTNp 


I dédwxev NBC: 


II. THE cHILpREN oF Gop AND 
THE CHILDREN OF THE DEVIL (iii. I—12). 

The section seems to fall most na- 
turally into three parts: 


1. The position present and future 
of the children of God (iii. 1—3). 

2. The essential character of the 
children of God (4—9). 

3. The outward manifestation of 
the children of God (10—12). 

The thoughts are unfolded through- 
out in contrast with the corresponding 
thoughts as to the position, character, 
and manifestation of ‘the children of 
the devil’ The world knows not 
Christians. Sin is incompatible with 
Sonship of God. Active hatred is the 
sign of hostility to right. 

1. The position present and future 
of the children of God (1—3). 

The position of Christians is con- 
sidered in regard botk to the present 
(w. 1) and to the future (v2). They 
stand now to ‘the Father’ in the rela- 
tion of ‘children of God’ in title and 
in reality: on the other hand ‘the 
world’ fails to recognise them. Their 
future is as yet unrevealed; but so 
much is known that it will answer to 
the open, transfiguring vision of God 
in Christ. Meanwhile therefore the 
thought of this transfiguration is the 
rule and inspiration of Christian effort 
@, 3) 

: 2 iSere| Videte V., Ecce Aug., Be- 
hold. The use of the plural is remark- 
able, and elsewhere it is used only of 
something actually visible (Gal. vi. 11; 
yet comp. Acts xiii. 41. xx). The 
image at the close of the last chapter 
(born of Him) seems to fill St John’s 
vision, and, as he pauses to dwell upon 
it himself, he invites his readers to 
contemplate the same truth as pre- 
sent before them in an intelligible 


shape. 


Zdwrev A, 


juevs giv B. 


rotary ayarnv| qualem carita- 
tem (dilectionem Aug.) V., what man- 


ner of love truly divine in its nature. ‘ 


The word sorazés, which is not found 
in the Lxx., is rare in the New Testa- 
ment. 
the character both of persons (Matt. 
vill, 27; Luké vil 393 2 Pet. aii 1) 
and of things (Mc. xiii. 1; Luke i. 
20). 

6 matnp| the Father. This title is 
chosen in order to illustrate and (in 
some degree) to explain the gift of 
love which God has bestowed on men. 

dédaxev 7. | dedit nobis V., hath given 
unto us. Comp. John xiv. 27, The 
love is not simply exhibited towards 
believers, but imparted to them. The 


It is used to call attention to , 


divine love is, as it were, infused into _ 


them, so that it is their own, and be- 
comes in them the source of a divine 
life (Rom. xiii. 10), In virtue of this 
gift therefore they are inspired witha 
love which is like the love of God, and 
by this they truly claim the title of 
children of God, as partakers in His 
nature. Comp. c.iv. 7,19. See also 
Leo, Serm. xii. § 1 (Migne, Patrol. 
Lat. uv. p. 169): Diligendo itaque 
nos Deus ad imaginem suam nos re- 
parat et, ut in nobis formam suze bo- 
nitatis inveniat, dat unde ipsi quoque 
quod operatur operemur, accendens 
scilicet mentium nostrarum lucernas, | 
et igne nos suze caritatis inflammans, 
ut non solum ipsum sed etiam quid- 
quid diligit diligamus. 

With dédxev, which regards the en- 
dowment of the receiver, contrast 
kexapiorat (Gal. iii. 18), éeyapicaro 
(Phil. ii. 9) which regards the feeling 
of the giver. 

jpiv (dpiv)] St John is here con- 
sidering the blessing of love as actu- | 
ally realised in the Christian society. 
Contrast John iii. 16 yyamycer 6 beds 
TOV KOG}LOY. 
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simus (as depending on ut), Compare ¢. V. 20. 


iva... kAnOdpev...] ut... nominemur 
(vocemur Aug.) V., that we should 
be called. The final particle has its 
full force. The divine gift of love 
which is appropriated by the believer 
form the basis, the justification, of 
the divine title. The end of the bless- 
ing is that sonship may be real. For 
iva compare v, 11 note. 

Pelagii...condemnatur heeresis in eo 
quod dicitur a Deo nobis caritatem... 
dari qua adoptionem filiorum accipia- 
mus (Bede). 

réxva beov | filii Det V., children of 
God not sons of God which comes 
from the Latin. The thought here is 
of the community of nature with 
the prospect of development (réxvov, 
comp. 2 Pet. i. 4), and not of the posi- 
tion of privilege (vids). The only place 
in St John’s writings where ‘son’ is 
used of the relation of man to God is 
Apoc. xxi. 7 in a free quotation from 
Zech. viii. 8. 

The use of vids is characteristic of 

St Paul’s Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians: Rom. viii. 14, 19; Gal. iii. 
26; iv. 6, 7. Comp. Heb. ii. 10, xii. 
5 ff; Rom. ix. 26; 2 Cor. vi. 18;- Matt. 
V. 9, 45, xvii. 26; Luke vi. 35, xx. 36. 

On the other hand the idea of ‘chil- 
dren of God’ (rékva Oeot) is not un- 


. frequent in St John: zz. 2, 10, y. 2; 


John i. 12, xi, 52, See Additional 
Note. 

By using @cod in place of the sim- 
ple pronoun avrod St John, reciting 
the full name of Christians (v. 10; y, 
2; John i, 12, xi. 52; Rom. viii. 16 ff, 
ix. 8; Phil. ii. 15), emphasises the idea 
of the nobility of the Christian’s posi- 
tion (‘children of Him who is God’). 


kdnOapev| be called. The privilege 


is already enjoyed in the present and 
not only anticipated in the future. 
Christians are outwardly recognised 


nuas : vpas X*. 


as ‘God’s children’ in their services 
and intercourse with others. Such 
an open recognition of the title gives 
a solemn dignity to it. 

It is worthy of notice that St John 
never uses xa\eiv of the Divine ‘call’ 
(John x. 3 dovei). Comp. John ii. 2. 

kai eopév| and such we are. This 
parenthetical addition is an emphatic 
expression of the Apostle’s own faith. 
He has stated the historic position of | 
Christians in the world, which depends 
on the Father’s gift of love. He. af- 
firms now that that historic position 
corresponds with a real fact. The 
name represents an absolute truth. 
For such an introduction of a reflec- 
tive comment see i. 2 note; 2 John 2. 
The Latin by a natural error con- 
neets the eopev with iva, ut nomine- 
mur...et simus. 

dua todto] propter hoc V., for this 
cause, i.e. because we are children of 
God, and so share His nature, the 
world knoweth us not. The reference 
to the world at first sight seems to 
interrupt the current of thought, but 
St John’s whole argument proceeds } 
on the supposition that men stand | 
between two powers, God and the 
world. He has shewn the relation 
in which they stand to God: he now 
shews the relation in which they stand 
to the world. At the same time the 
clause meets an objection which is 
likely to rise from a consideration of 
the character of Christians. If they 
are children of God, righteous and 
loving, may they not look for an im- 
mediate and decisive victory? So we 
are inclined to argue; and therefore 
the apostle at once points out that 
their likeness to God becomes the oc- 
casion of misunderstanding. 

08 ywooke...ovK eyve...] non no- 
vt...non novit...V., non cognoscit.,. 


: 
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non cognovit... Aug., the world know- 
eth us not does not enter into, come 
to understand, our principles and 
methods and character, for true know- 
ledge of men requires sympathy (ce. ii. 
3 note). The conduct of Christians 
must be more or less a riddle to those 
who do not take account of that 
which is to them the spring of action. 
This follows from the fact that when 
the opportunity was given to the 
world for recognising the great fea- 
tures of the divine character it knew 
Him not (comp. c. iv. 8 note). The 
world failed to recognise God so far 
as He was manifested in creation and 
history (1 Cor. i. 21); and its failure 
was still more conspicuous when He 
was manifested in His Son (John xvi. 
3). It is to this revelation specially 
that the Apostle refers. The ‘Him’ 
is God in Christ, as in ii. 29. 

Augustine says, using an impressive 
image: [homines] amando delecta- 
tiones peccatorum non agnoscebant 
Deum: amando quod febris suadebat 
injuriam medico faciebant. 

2. ayannroi| Carissimi V., Dilec- 
tissimi Aug., Beloved. The title (as 
in ii. 7 note) embodies the thought 
which has been just expressed. St 
John in the spirit of love addresses 
those who with him look forward to 
the issue of love. In doing this he 
takes up the words which he has just 
used, half in personal reflection («ai 
éopév); ‘Yes, now are we children, 
children with the promise of mature 

‘development.’ The change to which 
he thus looks forward will not be in 
the position of children, but in the 
conditions under which the relation 
will be shewn. The Christian has now, 
even in the present life, that which 
carries with it potentially infinite 


blessings, but the manifestation of his 


sonship is hindered by the circum- 
stances in which he is placed. He 


willnot be anything essentially different 


hereafter, but he will be what he is 


he 


now essentially more completely, 
though in ways wholly beyond our 
powers of imagination. 

vov...eouey, kal...) now...are we 
and... The thought of what Christians 
are and the thought of what they will 
be are treated as parts of the same 
thought and not placed in contrast. 
The fact and the hope are both power- 
fal for life. 

ova epavepodn...eav havepob}...] 
nondum apparuit ... cum apparue- 
rit...V.. nondum manifestatum est 
(and apparuit)...cum apparuerit 
(and manifestatum fuerit) <Aug., 
manifestatum est...si manifestacertt 
(one MS. manifestatus fucrit) Tert., 
nondum revelatum est...cum revela- 
tum fuerit Ambr. 

The main difficulty in this passage 
lies in the interpretation of the clause 
éav gavepob7. The subject is not 
expressed ; and the clause can be 
rendered either (1) if 7¢ be manifested 
i.e. what we shall be; or (2) if he be 
manifested. In favour of the first in- 
terpretation itis urged that the clause 
must refer back to the corresponding 
words (ova éepavepadn) which have 
immediately gone before : i¢ 7s not yet 
manifested...if it be manifested... ; 
unless such an explanation be ob- 
viously excluded by other considera- 
tions; and on the other hand it is 
answered rightly, I think, that this is 
in fact the case; that the words if 7t 
be manifested are altogether without 
force ; or rather that they obscure the 
meaning. The knowledge which is 
affirmed is not dependent on any 
manifestation, but absolute. Christians | 
already possess it; and their certainty © 
so far is not conditioned by anything 
future. Or to put the thought some- 
what differently: it cannot be said 
that the knowledge that we shall be, 
like Christ (which is assumed) de- 
pends upon the manifestation of what 
we shall be. On the other hand there 


is an inspiring power in the assurance 
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that our likeness to the Lord will be 
a likeness to His glorified Being, 
which will hereafter be shewn, though 
as yet we cannot understand what it 
is. 
And further in support of the ren- 
dering if he be manifested it is to 
be noticed that the same phrase has 
been used in ii. 28 where the meaning 
is beyond all doubt. It may be added 
that this use of davepotofar appears 
to rule the whole line of the apostle’s 
thought (ii.28, iii.8). Christ has been 
(was) manifested and He will be 
manifested. The past manifestations 
made some things clear and left some 
things dark (iii. 5, 8). The future 
manifestation will remove this dark- 
ness (comp. Col. iii. 4). 

Even in the foregoing clause there 
is, as will be seen, something of this 
same thought. The manifestations of 
the Risen Christ have not completely 
illuminated our future. 

ova epavepabn| it is not yet made 
manifest. The aorist (epavepaby) ap- 
pears to point back to some definite 
occasion on which the revelation 
might have been expected (compare 
éyvo v.-1). Perhaps it is best to 
refer the word to the manifestations 
(comp. ii. 28 note) of the Risen Lord. 
These revelations of a changed and 
glorified humanity do not make 
known to us what we shall be. They 
only serve to shew that the limita- 
tions of the present mode of existence 
will be removed. 

ti éoopeOa] For the use of the 
direct interrogation, see Moulton’s 
Winer, pp. 210 f. 

otSapev| we know. Comp. ec. v. 2, 18 
notes. There is no opposition between 
this clause and that which imme- 
diately precedes such as is suggested 
by the dé of the common text. The 


knowledge corresponds with the 
whole consciousness of the position 
of children. 

dporot avt@| similes et, V., like him, 
likeGod in Christ. The image in which 
we were made will then be consum- 
mated in the likeness to which it was 
the divine purpose that we should 
attain. 

This likeness of man redeemed and 
perfected to God is the likeness of 
the creature reflecting the glory of 
the Creator. Contrast Phil. ii. 6 76 
eivat iva bed, said of the Son. Dispar 
est res, sed sicut ad similitudinem 
dicitur. Habemus ergo et nos imagi- 
nem Dei, sed non illam quam habet 
Filius aequalis patri (Aug.). 

dte owopeba...] quoniam videbi- 
mus... V., because we shall see.... The 
causal particle is ambiguous. The 
likeness to God may be either (1) the 
necessary condition, or (2) the actual 
consequence of the Divine Vision. 
The argument may be: We shall see 
God, and therefore, since this is pos- 


‘sible, we must be like Him; or, We 


shall see God, and in that Presence 
we shall reflect His glory and be 
transformed into His likeness. Both 
thoughts are scriptural; and per- 
haps the two thoughts are not very 
sharply distinguished here. It is 
true that likeness is, in this case, the 
condition of vision; and it is true 
also that likeness is the consequence 
of vision. We sce that which we 
have the sympathetic power of see- 
ing and we gain greater power of 
seeing, that is greater sympathy with — 
the object of sight, by exercise of 
the power which we have. Augus- 
tine dwells upon this idea: Tota vita 
Christiani boni sanctum desiderium 
est. Quod autem desideras nondum > 
vides; sed desiderando capax efficeris 
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ut cum venerit quod videas implearis. 
F555 Deus differendo extendit desi- 
derium, desiderando extendit ani- 
mum, extendendo facit capaciorem. 
And again: Hee est vita nostra ut 
desiderando exerceamur. 

At the same time it may be urged 
that the verb (éc0pe6a), which de- 
scribes a being and not a becoming 
(yernoopeOa I Cor. xv. 37, 54; John 
X. 16), appears to mark a state which 
co-exists with the divine manifesta- 
tion at the first, and does not follow 
from it. On the other hand the 
thought of the transfiguring virtue of 
the divine vision is familiar. Comp. 
2 Cor. iii. 18; Iren. rv. 38. 3 (a very 
fine passage). 

In either case the central truth is 
the same. The great confidence of 
the believer is that he will see the 
full revelation of the glory of God in 
Christ, and therefore that when that 
is made he will be like Him. Time, 
indeed, before and after, has no place 
in the eternal. 

Augustine strives to emphasise the 
thought of the verse: Ergo visuri su- 
mus quandam yisionem...preecellen- 
tem omnes pulcritudines terrenas, 
auri, argenti, nemorum atque cam- 
porum, pulcritudinem maris et cris, 
pulcritudinem solis et lune, pulcri- 
tudinem stellarum, pulcritudinem an- 
gelorum: omnia superantem quia ex 
ipsa pulcra sunt omnia. Quid ergo 
nos erimus quando hee videbimus ? 
Quid nobis promissum est? Similes 
ei erimus, quoniam videbimus eum 
sicuti est. Quomodo potuit lingua 
sonuit: cetera corde cogitentur. 

The main elements in the idea of 
the ‘vision’ of God seem to be a 
direct knowledge, a real knowledge, 
a continuous knowledge, a knowledge 
which is the foundation of service. 
The seat of the organ of spiritual sight 
is the ‘heart,’ the part of man which 
_is representative of personal character 


Ww. 


(Eph. i. 18; Matt. v. 8). The ‘vision’ 
of God’s face appears in the hope of 
the righteous in the Psalms (Ps. xvii. 
15; xl. 7 Hupfeld), while it is recog- 
nised as unattainable and unbearable 
by man in the present earthly life 
(Ex. xxxiii. 18 ff.). In the new Jeru- 
salem it finds accomplishinent, Apoc. 
xxii. 4, His servants (Soddot) shall do 
Him service (harpevoovaw) and they 
shall see His face and His name 
shall be on their foreheads. As He 
is light, they shall be made light 
(comp. Eph. v. 13), and when the sons 
of God are thus revealed the end of 
creation will be reached (Rom. viii. 
18 ff.). 

In treating of this final transfigu- 
ration the Greek Fathers did not 
scruple to speak of ‘men as being 
‘deified’ (Gcoroteicba), though the 
phrase sounds strange to our ears 
(Athan. de Inc. Verbi tv. § 22). 

Kabes eariv| sicuti est V., as He ts. 
Hitherto the Divine in Christ has 
been veiled. Hereafter the Godhead 
will be plain as the Manhood, when, 
according to Christ’s prayer, His dis- 
ciples shall see His Glory (John xvii. 
24). It may be doubted whether it 
could be said of the Father that men 
shall see Him ‘as He is. Comp. 
1 Cor. xiii. 12, dpru d¢ évomtpov év ai- 
viypatl TOTE MPoT@ToY mpos TpoTwroy, 
Thomas Aquinas discusses at length 
(Sum. Theol. Suppl. Qu. xcii. art. 1) 
the question whether the human intel- 
lect can attain to seeing God in essence 
(ad videndum Deum per essentiam), 
and concludes in the affirmative. 

3. Kal was...emr air@] et omnis qui 
habet hanc spem in eo (ipso Aug.) V., 
and everyone that hath this hope on 
Him. The practical conclusion from 
the great Christian hope of the assi- 
milation of the believer to his Lord 
is given as a coordinate thought (xai). 
The conclusion itself is involved in 
the hope, He who looks forward to 
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becoming like God hereafter must 
strive after His likeness now: Matt. 
v. 8. 

By employing the universal form of 
expression (ras 6 xv) instead of the 
simply descriptive (6 ¢yov), St John 
deals with the exceptional presump- 
tion of men who regarded themselves 
as above the common law. In each 
case where this characteristic form of 
language occurs there is apparently a 
reference to some who had questioned 
the application of a general principle 
in particular cases (ve. 4, 6, 9, 10, 
153 Onutless Lagoa wwe. Ve bytes 2 
John 9). 

It is remarkable that this is the 
only place in which St John speaks 
of the Christian ‘Hope,’ a character- 
istic thought of St Paul and St Peter. 
St Peter speaks of a ‘living hope’ as 
the result of a new birth (1 Pet. i. 3). 

ér avira] on Him, that is,as before, 
on God in Christ. 

The phrase ¢yew eArida emi rex is 
not found elsewhere in the N.T. Itis 
distinguished from é\r. éyecv eis (Acts 
xxiv. 15) by the idea of ‘hope resting 
upon’ in place of ‘reaching unto’: and 
from the simple ‘hoping on’ (éAmitew 
émi Rom. xv. 12; 1 Tim. iv. 10) by that 
of the enjoyment of possession. Comp. 
i. 3 note (koweviar eye). 

dyvifer éavrov] purifieth himself. 
Personal effort is necessarily called out 
by a definite object of personal devo- 
tion. The believer’s act is the using 
what God gives. So Augustine writes: 
Quis nos castificat nisi Deus? Sed 
Deus te nolentem non castificat. Ergo 
quod adjungis voluntatem tuam Deo 
castificas teipsum. Castificas te non 


de te sed de illo qui venit ut habitet. 


in te. Tamen quia agis ibi aliquid 
voluntate ideo et tibi aliquid tributum 
CRUE 

Comp. James iv. 8; 1 Pet. i. 22; 
2 Cor. vii. 1; 1 Tim. v. 22. 

ayviger] sanctificat V., castificat 
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Aug., purifieth. The thought pro- 
bably is derived from the ceremonial 
purification required before the ap- 
pearancein the Divine presence. Comp. 
John xi. 55 (Acts xxi. 24 ff.); Ex. xix. 
10. The spiritual correlative is marked 
Heb. x. 19 ff. 

It is not easy to lay down sharply 
the distinction between ayvos, ayvitew 
and xa@apos, xaapifew. As far as the 
usage of the N. T. is concerned, dyvos 
has a personal, an internal, reference 
which is wanting in xaOapds. “Ayvos 
suggests the notion of shrinking from 
contamination, of a delicate sensibility 
to pollution of any kind, while xa@apos 
expresses simply the fact of cleanness. 
‘Ayvos marks predominantly a feeling, 
and xaGapos a state. “Ayveia comes as 
the result of an inward effort, xa6a- 
porns by the application of some out- 
ward means. He of whom it is said 
that he dyvi¢er €avrov not only keeps 
himself actually ‘pure, but disciplines 
and trains himself that he may move 
more surely among the defilements of 
the world (1 Tim. v. 22; 1 Pet. iii. 2). 
Both dyvos and xaéapos differ from 
aywos in that they admit the thought 
or the fact of temptation or pollu- 
tion; while ay.os describes that which 
is holy absolutely, either in itself or 
in idea. God can be spoken of as 
dys but not as dyvos, while Christ 
can be spoken of as dyvos in virtue of 
the perfection of His humanity. A 
man is ays in virtue of his divine 
destination (Heb. x. 10) to which he is 
gradually conformed (dyia¢era, Heb. 
X. 14); he is dyvos in virtue of earthly, 
human discipline. 

Kaas €x. ayvos éeoriv] even as He 


(Christ) ¢s pure. The pronoun ékei- _ 


vos, as throughout the Epistle (ii. 6 


note), refers to Christ. It is chosen. 


here, though the preceding avrés re- 
fers to the same divine-human Per- 


son, in order to emphasise the refer- 


ence to the Lord’s human life. It is 
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in respect of this only that He can be 
spoken of as ayvds; and in respect of 
His true humanity it can be said of 
Him that “He zs pure,” and not only 
that “He was pure.” The result of 
the perfection of His earthly disci- 
pline (Heb. v. 7 ff.) still abides in His 
glorified state. For the change of 
pronouns compare John y. 39; xix. 
35: 


2. The essential character of the 
children of God (iii. 4—9). 

The character of children of God is 
seen in relation to sin and righteous- 
ness. Sin is in its nature irreconcile- 
able with Christianity (wv. 4—6). Sin 
marks a connexion with the devil as 
righteousness with Christ (vv. 7, 8). 
Sin is impossible for the child of God 
(». 9). The underlying thought of the 
action of false teachers (v. 7), who 
placed salvation in knowledge, is 
everywhere present. 

4—6. The nature of sin is con- 
sidered in itself as to its manifestation 
and its essence (v. 4); as to Christ 
both in His Work and in His Person 
(w. 5); and as to man negatively and 
positively (v. 6). 

4. The transition of thought from 

ze. I—3 lies in the idea of ‘purifica- 
tion” This effort corresponds with 
the fulfilment of man’s true destiny, 
which Christ has again made possible. 
He who commits sin does in fact 
violate the divine law; and, more 
than this, sin and violation of the 
divine law are absolutely identical. 
The first clause deals with the prac- 
tical manifestation of sin and the 
second with the innermost essence 
of it. , . 
In vv. 4, 5 the successive clauses 
are coordinated by xail...xai...cai. In 
ov. 6—8 clause follows clause without 
any conjunction. 

4. mas 6 rov...| Every one that... 
Comp. v. 3 note. The constant repe- 
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tition of this form in this group of 
verses 18 very impressive. 

0 Toy thy ap.) gui facit pecca- 
tum (delictum Tert.) V., that doeth 
sin. The phrase is distinguished 
from the simple term ‘that sinneth 
(6 dpapravey v. 6) by adding the con- 
ception of the actual realisation of 
sin as something which is definitely 
brought about. This conception is 
emphasised by the addition of the 
article (rv duapriav). The man does 
not simply commit a sin (was 6 apap- 
tiav mov comp. v. 9; 1 Pet. ii. 22; 
2 Cor. xi. 7), but realises sin in its 


completeness. 


Compare vz. 8, 9, John viii. 34 (rv 
dy.); and contrast James y. 15 kav 
dpaptias 7 TemounKes. 

The corresponding phrase is 6 mowv~ 
thy Stkatogvyny v. 7 (10), ii. 29. Sin- 
as a whole (7 dpapria) answers to 
righteousness as a whole (7) d:catocvyn). 
For 7 dyapria compare Rom. y. 12 
(apapria v. 13); 20f,, vi. 1 ff. 

Kal THY avo. moet] et iniquitatem 
facit V., doeth also lawlessness, vio- 
lates a law which claims his loyal 
obedience (comp. Matt. xiii. 41; vii. 23 
ot épyaCopevoe THY dvop.). And yet 
more than this 

7 Gwaptia earl 7 dvopia, peccatum 
est iniquitas V.,sin ts lawlessness, Sin 
and lawlessness are convertible terms. 
Sin is not an arbitrary conception. 
It is the assertion of the selfish will 
against a paramount authority. He 
who sins breaks not only by accident 
or in an isolated detail, but essentially 
the ‘law’ which he was created to 
fulfil. 

This ‘law’ which expresses the di- 
vine ideal of man’s constitution and 
growth has three chief applications. 
There is the ‘iaw’ of each man’s per- 
sonal being: there is the ‘law’ of his 
relation to things without him: there 
is the ‘law’ of his relation to God. To 
violate any part of this threefold law 
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is to sin, for all parts are divine. 
(James ii. 10). 

The Mosaic Law was directed in a 
representative fashion to each of these 
spheres of duty. It touched upon 
man’s dealing with himself: upon his 
treatment of creation (of men, animals 
and crops): upon his duty towards 
God. In this way it was fitted to 
bring home to men the divine side of 
all action. 

The origin of sin in selfishness is 
vividly illustrated by St James (i. 14 f.), 
who shews also that the neglect of 


duty, the violation of the law of growth, . 


is sin (Jamesiv.17). So St John lays 
down that ‘unrighteousness,’ the fail- 
ure to fulfil our obligations to others, 
is sin.(c. V. 17). 

Other examples of the use of the 
article with both subject and predi- 
cate, when the two are convertible, 
occur: Apoc. xix. 10 7) paprupia “Incod 
éoTl TO mvedpa THs mpodnyreias; Matt. 
vi. 223 1 Cor. X...4% xv. 56;..Phil. iii, 
19; comp. John i, 4; 2 Cor. iii. 17. 

It is interesting to notice that Bede 
observes the inadequacy of the Latin 
rendering: Virtus hujus sententia, 
he says, facilius in lingua Greecorum, 
qua edita est epistola,comprehenditur, 
siquidem apud eos iniqguitas dvopia 
vocatur... Omnes enim qui peccant 
preevaricationis (Ps. cxix. 119 Lat.) 
rei sunt, hoc est non solum illi qui 
datam sibi scriptee legis scientiam 
contemnunt, sed et illi qui innocentiam 
legis naturalis quam in protoplasto 
omnes accepimus sive infirmitate sive 
negligentia sive etiam ignorantia cor- 
rumpunt, = 

5. Not only is sin a violation of 
the law of man’s being: it sets at 
naught Christ’s mission. His work 
was to take away sins: He Himself 
was sinless, Thus the most elementary 
knowledge shews that sin is utterly 
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alien from the faith. 

oldare] scitis V., ye know. This 
appeal to the knowledge of Christians 
is characteristic of St John, though it 
is found also in St Paul: e. ii. 20 f., 
iv. 2,14 f., v. 15,18 f. note; 3 John 12. 

éxeivos éhav.| ile apparuit V., 
manifestatus est Aug., He was mani- 
fested. The subject is not defined 
under any particular aspect (Lamb of 
God John i. 29, Son of God v. 8), but 
left in its fulness. For éxeivos see ¢. 
ii. 6 note. It will be observed thatin 
this verse éxeivos and avrés are natu- 
rally referred to the same subject. 
Comp. John xix. 35. 

epavepabn| was manifested, Comp. 
li. 28 note. The ‘manifestation’ of the 
Lord includes the whole of His his- 

{torical Life with its consequences : 
His Birth, and Growth, and Ministry, 
and Passion, and Resurrection, and 
Ascension. Each part of the Reyvela- 
tion contributed in some way to the 
removal of sins. The Redemption 
and Atonement were wrought out by 
His living as well as by His dying, 

Compare Matt. viii. 17. 

The idea of ‘manifestation’ in this 
connexion involves a previous being. 
Thus the term includes not only 6 jv 
dn’ dpxjs but also jy ev dapy7. . 

For the different phrases used. by 
St John to describe the Incarnation 
see Additional Note. 2 

iva...dpy] ut peccatum (-ta Tert.) au- 
Jerat Aug.,ut peccatanostratolleret V ., 
that He may take away sins, not 
simply do away with the punishment 
of them. Comp. i. 9 note. 

Tollit autem et dimittendo qui 
facta sunt et adjuvando ne fiant et 
perducendo ad vitam ubi fieri omnino 
non possint (Bede). 

For the sense of aipew compare John 
A 29 note; and Heb. x. 4 (ddaipew 
ay.); id. 11 (mepuedciv du.) notes, The 
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dominant thought here is not that of 
_the self-sacrifice of Christ, but of His 
‘utter hostility to sin in every shape. 
He came to remove all sins even as 
He was Himself sinless. 

The use of the plural ‘sins’ (rds du.) 
distinguishes the exact conception of 
Christ’s work here from that given in 
John i. 29 (‘the sin of the world’). 
The idea is that of the manifold per- 
sonal realisations of the sin of humanity 
which Christ takes away. The phrase 
stands without further definition (sins 
not our sins) in order to include the 
fulness of the truth expressed in c. 
Ties 23 

For the plural used absolutely see 
Rom. vii. 5; Col. i. 14; Heb. i. 3; 
(James v. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 24). [The 
reading in Eph. ii. 1 is wrong.] 

dpaptia ev ait ovk €or] The clause 
is independent and not to be con- 
nected with or. For the statement 
and the form of expression compare 
John vii. 18 adixia ev avt@ ovK gor. 
This fact at once explains how Christ 
could take away sin, and how sin is in- 
compatible with fellowship with Him. 
The tense (és not was) marks the 
eternal character of the Redeemer. 
All that belongs to His ‘perfected’ 
manhood (Heb. ii. Io, y. 9) ‘is’ in Him 
no less than His unchanged Divinity. 
The ‘purity’ of v. 3 is traced back to 
its inherent source. 

The emphasis is thrown upon ‘sin,’ 
so that the literal rendering would be: 
‘sin in Him there is not.’ 

6. This verse flows directly from 
the last clause of ». 5. True fellow- 

| ship with Christ, Who is absolutely 
sinless, is necessarily inconsistent with 
sin; and, yet further, the practice of 
sin excludes the reality of a professed 
knowledge of Christ. 
pévov] St John speaks of ‘abiding’ 
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in Christ and not simply of ‘being’ in 
Christ, because his argument rests on 
the efficacy of continuous human effort. 
Comp. ii. 5 note. 

ovx dpuapraver]| sinneth not. The 
commentary on this phrase is found 
inc.i.6, It describes a character, ‘a 
prevailing habit’ and not primarily an 
act. Hach separate sinful act does as 
such interrupt the fellowship, and yet 
so far as it is foreign to the character 
of the man, and removed from him (ii. 
1), it leaves his character unchanged. 
This is the truth which Augustine 
partially expresses when he says that 
the sin spoken of is the violation of 
love; for love may be taken fairly to 
express the essence of the Christian 
character. Comp. ¢. v. 18 note. 

Compare John xiii. Io. 

Bede expresses the truth as it is 
practically embodied when he says: in 
quantum in eo manet in tantum non 
peccat; but he leaves out of sight 
the internal spiritual character. 

mas 6 Gp....0vde éyvoxev avtov] The 
interruption of the formal parallelism 
is characteristic of St John. Instead 
of saying ‘every one that sinneth a- 
bideth not in (is cut off from) Him,’ 
he substitutes a predicative clause 
which carries back the mind of the 
reader to an earlier stage of the fatal 
failure, as if he would say: ‘In such a 
case there is no question of ‘abiding.’ 


The conditions of fellowship have — 


never been satisfied. Suchaone hath 
not seen Christ (God in Christ) nor 
yet come to know Him’ 
Compare i. 6f. (‘fellowship with 
Him, ‘fellowship one with another’); 
i. 8, 9, ii. 4£ (‘the truth is not in us,’ 
‘the love of God is perfected’); vv. 7, 
8; iv. 5,6a; 7b, 8; v. 10. In ii, 23 


_there is a perfect correspondence, 


odx éap. ...avrov] non vidit eum nec 
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cognovit eum V., hath not seen... 
neither knoweth. The first word de- 
scribes the immediate and direct 
vision of Christ; and the second the 
personal and detailed appropriation 
of the truth so presented to the eyes. 
‘Seeing’ expresses briefly the fullest 
exertion of our utmost faculties of 
gaining new elements of truth from 
without: ‘knowing’ (éyvexevar), the ap- 
prehension and coordination of the 
truth within. ‘Knowing’ is less direct 
and immediate and therefore forms 
the climax here. 

éwpaxev| Comp.c. iv.20; 3 John 11; 
John i. 18, v. 37, vi. 46, xiv. 7, 9 (Heb. 
Sy27) 3 

The use of the word here in con- 
nexion with Christ seems to point 
to some teachers who appealed to their 
personal sight of the Lord (comp. i. 
1ff; John xix. 35, xx. 29) as giving 
authority to their false doctrine. Of 
such in spite of outward intercourse 
it could be said that ‘they had not 
seen Christ’ (comp. 2 Cor. v. 16). 

ovdé éyvoxev] ‘hath not come to 
know, The point regarded is present 
and not past. Comp. ii. 3 note. 

The statement leaves on one side 
the question of the indefectibility of 
grace. It deals with the actual state 
of the man. Past sight and past 
knowledge cease to be unless they go 
forward. 

Luther expressed the truth when 
he said ‘He who is a Christian is no 
Christian? 

7,8. From considering the nature 
of sin St John passes on to consider 
the personal spiritual source with 
which it is connected as righteous- 
ness is connected with Christ. Sin is 
the sign of dependence on the devil 

_ whose works Christ came to abolish, 

7. texvia] Lilioli V., Little chil- 


pnts A. — Thy’ dx. N*. 
dren. See ii. 12 note. The tender- 
ness of the address is called out by the 
peril of the situation. 

pndels wavara] nemo vos seducat 
V., let no man, even with the most 
plausible signs of authority (ii. 26), 
lead you astray. The question is one 
of action not of opinion. Comp. i. $ 
note, 

6 rowy thy bu.] he that doeth 
righteousness, he who gives effect to 
it in life, who realises it in conduct 
(e. ii. 29). Compare ‘ doeth sin’ (0. 4 
note), ‘ doeth the truth’ (e. i. 6 note). 

‘To do righteousness’ is more than 
‘to do righteous acts’ (woteiv Sixaca, 
comp. I Pet. iii. 12 qoveiv kaxa, James 
iv. 17 kadov 7), or even than ‘to do 
the acts of righteousness’ (ovety ra 
Sikaa, Comp. v. 22 7. Ta dpeora, Rom. 
ii. 8 7. ra kaka); and it differs from 
‘doing that which is righteous’ (7. rd 
dikacov, comp. Rom. xiii. 3 f. 7. 76 dya- 
6ov, ro Kaxov) by presenting the idea 
in a less abstract form. Compare Col. 
iv. I (rd Stkatov, rv ivornra); iii. 5 
(dxabapoiav, THY mreove€iay). 

The exact phrase is different in 
form from the negative phrase (v. 10 
note). ‘Righteousness’ here is the 
virtue in its completeness and unity 
(thy Stxatoovynv): In &, 10 Stkacoovvyn 
expresses any particular manifestation 
of righteousness. Comp. Matt. v. 6. 

Sixatos eotwv] Righteousness is the 
sign of divine sonship (c. ii. 29). The 
‘doing righteousness’ reveals the cha- 
racter and does not create it. The 
man who is righteous is recognised by 
his actions. The personal character 
underlies the deeds. The form of the 
sentence may be compared with John 
lil. 31 he that is of the earth is of 
the earth and speaketh of the earth. 

Kabds| sicut V.. even as. Christ 
(€keivos @. ii. 6 note) is the One Type 


— 
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of righteousness. The Christian’s 
righteousness, like that of his Master, 
must extend to the fulness of life. 
Comp. v. 3; ii. 6; iv. 17; John xiii. 
PGE. 12s XVil.. 14. 

Augustine (whom Bede transcribes) 
remarks on this comparison between 
the righteousness of the believer and 
the righteousness of Christ (see v. 2): 
Videtis quia non semper sicut ad 
parilitatem et sequalitatem refertur... 
Habemus et nos imaginem Dei, sed 
non illam quam habet Filius eequalis 
Patri. 

Sixatds earwy] li. 29; iv. 17; v. 3 notes. 
Christ gave the complete example of 
the fulfilment of all man’s offices. 
In Him righteousness was and is the 
expression of love. 

8. The opposite to 2% 7 is ex- 
pressed with characteristic variations 
in the parallelism : 

(a) 6m. Thy Sux. || 6 moray THY ap. 

(b) Sikasés eoriy|| éx tod SiaB. eoriv. 

(c) Kadds é, 6. €. || drt...0 Oud. ap. 

The spiritual affinity (b) is in the 
one case described by the personal 
character, in the other, directly ; while 
man’s character is shewn to be in each 
case though under different relations 
(xaOds, drt), a reflection of his spi- 
ritual master (c). 

Om. THY au. | v. 4. note. 

éx roo duaB. éoriv] ex (de, a, all.) 
diabolo est V., is of the devil, draws 
from him the ruling principles of his 
life, as his child. Comp, ii. 16 note; 
and Additional Note on v. 1. The 
phrase finds a parallel in was of the 
evil one, v. 12; and John viii. 44 ye 
are of your father, the devil. Com- 
pare ‘to be of the things below’ John 
viii. 23; to be of the world xvii. 16, &c., 
c. ii, 16. Additional Note on 2. Io. 

It will be noticed that as St Paul 
traces back sin to the act of the typi- 


cal representative of mankind, Adam 
(Rom. v. 145-1 Cor. xv. 22), so St ' 
John traces it back yet further to a 
spiritual origin. 

Augustine remarks that the devil 
is not treated in Scripture as the 
author of any being : Neminem fecit 
diabolus, neminem genuit, neminem 
creavit. Sed quicunque fuerit imi- 
tatus diabolum quasi de illo natus 
sit filius diaboli imitando non proprie 
nascendo. In this connexion it is re- 
markable that Origen, while he dis- 
tinctly notices that in relation to the 
devil St John says éoriy é« and not 
yeyevnrat ex (yeyevunpevos éatiy ex) (in 
Joh. xx. § 13, iv. 325), elsewhere gives 
€k TOV OlaBdXov yeyernrar (yeyevynrar) 
(Hom. ix. in Jer. § 4, iii. 181; Sch. in 
Jer, xii, 10, iii. 290; Hom. vi. in 
Ezech. § 3, iii. 377, Lat.) in quoting 
the verse freely. 

For St John’s teaching on the power 
of evil see Additional Note. 

ért...dpaptaver| because he sinneth 
...The force of the argument lies in 
the recognition of the state of things 
at the first dawn of human history. 
From the very beginning we see a 
power in action hostile to God. Be- 
tween these two, as between light and 
darkness, there can be no middle 
term. He who does not belong to 
the one belongs to the other. Cha- 
racter reveals the choice. The posi- 
tion of am dapxfs at the beginning of 
the clause emphasises the thought. 
Contrast i. 1; ii, 7; iii. 11; and com- 
pare ji. 24 note. 

am dpxns| ab initio V.,a primor- 
dio Tert., from the beginning. Comp. 
i. 1; ii, 7 notes. Sin exists before 
man. 

duaprdver] sinneth. See v. 6 note. 
His sinful action is continuous and 
present : subjunxit verbum preesentis 


oe 
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temporis quia ex quo ab initio ccepit 
diabolus peccare nunquam  desiit 
(Bede). 

eis tovro] In hoc V. (ideo, idecirco 
all.), Unto this end, which has been 
included in the preceding clauses and 
is defined by what follows. 

epavepobn| See v. 5 note. 

6 vids tod Oeod] the Son of God. 
The title of dignity is now expressed 
for the first time in the Epistle to 
bring out the nature of the conflict (c. 
iv. 4). Hitherto the Christ has been 
spoken of under the title ‘the Son’ 
(ii. 22, 23, 24), or more fully ‘His (i.e. 
the Father’s) Son’ (i. 3). Hencefor- 
ward ‘the Son of God’ is His miost 
common name (iv. 15; Vv. 5, 9 ff., 20). 
The spiritual adversary of man has 
a mightier spiritual antagonist. A 
second Adam answers to the first 
Adam : the Son of God to the devil. 

von] dissolvat V., solvat Aug., 
destroy. ‘The works of the devil’ are 
represented as having a certain con- 
sistency, and coherence. They shew 
a kind of solid front. But Christ by 
His coming has revealed them in their 
complete unsubstantiality. He has 
‘undone’ the seeming bonds by which 
they were held together. 

The word Avew occurs literally in 
this sense Acts xxvii. 41. Comp. 
Eph. ii. 14; John ii. 19, and 2 Pet. iii. 
1o—12. Acts v. 38 (karadvewv). 

The transition to the figurative 
sense is seen in Acts xiii. 43 (Avéelons 
Tis cuvaywyns), li. 24. 

The two objects of the ‘manifesta- 
tion’ of Christ (vv. 5, 8) cover the 
whole work of redemption, ‘to take 
away sins,’ ‘to destroy the works of 
the devil” 

In this connexion ‘the works of the 
devil’ are gathered up in ‘sin’ which 
is their spring. This the devil has 
wrought in men and in the world, 


and men make his works their own. 
Comp. John viii. 41. These works 
under different aspects are spoken of 
as ‘works of darkness’ (Rom. xiii. 12; 
Eph. vy. 1), and ‘of the flesh’ (Gal. v. 
19). They stand opposed to ‘the 
works of God’ (John ix. 3) and ‘the 
works of the Christ’ (Matt. xi. 2), Au- 
gustine brings the thought of ‘de- 
stroying the works of the devil’ into 
connexion with man’s natural and spi- 
ritual births: Si cum nullo peccato 
nascimur, quid est quod cum infanti- 
bus ad baptismum curritur ut absol- 
vantur? Ergo duas nativitates at- 
tendite fratres, Adam et Christi... 
Nativitas ila trahit secum peccatum, 
nativitas ista liberat a peccato. 

9. The antagonism of the Christian 
to sin is now placed in its last and de- 
cisive aspect. Two things are affirm- 
ed of him: ‘he doeth no sin’ and ‘he 
cannot sin.’ The first fact follows 
from the permanence of the vital. 
power by which he is animated. The 
second from the nature of that power, 
that it is of God. In the second case 
the ék tod @eod is placed emphatically 
first; “he cannot sin, because it is of 
God, and of no other, that he hath 
been born,” 

6 yeyevynpevos éx Tov Oeod] gui na- 
tus est ex Deo V., that is born of God. 
Comp. ii. 29. The phrase occurs here 
first in the epistle in its full form. 
Comp. iv. 7, v. 1 (4), 18. 

John i. 13 (iii. 3, 5 ff). 

The exact form is important. The 
perfect (6 yeyevynwevos) marks not only 
the single act (aor. éyeriOnoav John 
1 13; ¢c v. 18) but the continuous 
presence of its efficacy. ‘He that 
hath been born and still remains a 
child of God’ See Additional Note 
on 2. I. wage 

duapriay ov moet] Compare v. 4 
note. 
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oméppa aitov] semen ipsius V., his 
seed, the principle of life which He 
has given continues to be the ruling 
principle of the believer’s growth. 
God gives, as it were, of Himself to 
the Christian. He does not only work 
upon him and leave him. The germ 
of the new life is that out of which 
the mature man will in due time be 
developed. Comp. John i. 13. 

The instrument by which this vital 
element is conveyed is the ‘word’: 
James i. 18; 1 Pet. i. 23; Luke viii. 
ese Ds 

The absence of the article (ewéppa 
not ro omépua) directs attention to 
the character of the divine principle 
and not to the divine principle com- 
municated in the particular case. See 
v. 10 note. 

ov Ovvara: ap.| he cannot sin. The 
ideas of divine sonship and sin are 
mutually exclusive. As long as the re- 
lationship with God is real (drt éx Geod 
yeyevv.) sinful acts are but accidents. 
They do not touch the essence of the 
man’s being. The impossibility of 
sinning in such a case lies in the moral 
nature of things. Comp. John v. 19, 
30, xii. 39, xiv. 17, &c. 

Augustine again insists that the 
reference is to the great command- 
ment of love: Est quoddam peccatum 
quod non potest admittere ille qui 
natus est ex Deo, et quo non admisso 
solvuntur cetera, quo admisso confir- 
mantur cetera. Quod est hoc pec- 
catum? Facere contra mandatum 
Christi, contra testamentum novum 
(John xiii. 34). The explanation is 
true so far as love is the deter- 
mining element in the Christian cha- 
racter. 
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3. The outward manifestation of 
the children of God (10—12). 


The spiritual affinities of men are 
shewn by two patent signs, righteous- 
ness and love (v. 10); and these signs 
correspond to two archetypal pat- 
terns, the Gospel, that is, the Life of 
Christ (v. 11), and the history of Cain 
(Out2)): 

to. Life reveals the children of 
God. They bear characteristic marks 
which stamp their action and their 
feeling, their conduct and the motive 
of their conduct. They embody right- 
eousness in deed. They acknowledge 
the ties which Christ has established 
among Christians and so potentially 
among men. They practically realise 
the law of man’s original constitution, 
and the law of man’s redemption. 

év ToUTe | in hoc V. (ex hoc Ey) im 
this, in this fact of the essential sin- 
lessness of the Christian’s life, which 
is followed out into its main aspects 
in the verse which follows (comp. c. 
ii. 3 note). 

ra texva Tov beor| jilit Dei V., the 
children of God. See v. 1 note. 

St John divides the world sharply 
into twoclasses. Looking atthe spiritual 
characteristics of life he admits no in- 
termediate class. For him there is 
only light and darkness, and no twi- 
light. He sees only ‘life’ and ‘death.’ 

gavepa] manifesti V.. manifestate 
Aug., manifest, so that all men may 
see what they are: Matt. xii. 16; Acts 
vii. 13; 1 Cor. xi. 19. That which is 
in its essence secret is thus revealed 
before the eyes of men. Comp. Mark 


‘iv. 22; 2 Cor. v. 10 f. 
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V., the children of the devil. The 
phrase is unique. Compare Eph. ii. 3 
rexva vo opyns. 2 Pet. ii, 14 ka- 
rapas texva. And also: Matt. xiii. 38 
of viol rod movnpod 3 XXili. 15 vids yeer- 
vns; Acts xiii, 10 vie duaBodov. 

mas 6 py 7. 0.) Every one... Com- 
pare v. 3 note. By expressing the 
characterisation of Divine sonship in 
a negative form, St John enforces the 
necessary universality of the condi- 
tion which he lays down, and gives a 
pointed warning against those who 
trusted in the Christian name. It is 
not only true that every one that 
doeth righteousness ‘hath been born 
of God’ (ii. 29) and ‘is of God’ (3 John 
11) and shares the character of Christ 
(v. 7), but it is true also that to do 
righteousness is a necessity for him 
who is of God. A. Christian must be 
active and not passive only. To fail 
either in deed or in word (c. iv. 3 3 py 
opodoyet) is fatal to the reality of the 
divine connexion. 

O py tmotdy Sek.] gui non est Justus 
V. (qui non facit justitiam F.), that 
doeth not righteousness. It has been 
already noticed (v. 7 note) that the 
phrase used here is different from 
that used in 2. 7, ii. 29. Here ‘right- 
eousness’ (S:kavocvyn) expresses that 
which bears a particular character: in 
the former passage ‘righteousness’ 
expresses the idea realised in its com- 
pleteness. The same general distinc- 
tion is to be observed in the use of 
other like words in the Epistle: dyap- 
tia 0. 5, 9, V. 16 f.;  duapria ve. 4, 
8; dyamn iv. 8, 16; 9 ayamn (ii. 5, 15), 
iii, 16, iv. 7, 10, 12, 16 ff. (v. 3); Con 
@. 15, V. II, 13, 16, 20; 9 Con i, 2, ii. 
25, iii. 14, v. 12; dAndeca 3 John 3; 
7 ddndea i, 6, 8, ii. 4, 21, iii, 19, iv. 6, 
v. 6; 2 John 1,2; 3 John 8. 

The full force of the article will also 
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be felt in the following places: i. 6 é ev 
TO oKOrel, ii. 9 év TO dori, iii. 4 7) 
avopia, iv. 18 TH yAdoon, v. 10 rH 
paprupiay (v.21 rev cidddoyv). On the 
other hand the absence of the article 
in the following places is significant : 
in ii, 18 éoydtn dpa, 0. 9 o7éppa. 
From the nature of the case anar- 
throus forms oceur in predicates 
and negative sentences: yet see iii. 
4, v. 6. 

ouk € é. t. 6.] Comp. iv. 3 note; 
Additional Note on 2. 1. 

kal 6 py ay. 7. ad.| and he that loveth 
not his brother. Comp. ii. 10 note. 
This clause is not a mere explanation 
of that which precedes but the ex- 
pression of it in its highest Christian 
form. Righteousness involves the ful- 
filment of all law, of relations to God 
and to man, both personally and 
socially. The love of Christian for 
Christian, resting on the sense of a 
divine fellowship (c. i. 3) carries for- 
ward to its loftiest embodiment the 
righteousness which man can reach. 

Augustine says in striking words 
which were adopted by Bede: Quid- 
quid vis habe ; hoe solum [caritatem] 
non habeas: nihil tibi prodest. Alia 
si non habeas hoc habe, et implesti 
legem. 

11,12. The revelation of character 
is traced back to the type given in 


the portraiture of the first fulfilment - 


of man’s ideal in the Gospel, and of 
the first sin after the Fall. 

It, ér...] Because... The whole 
aim of the Gospel is the creation and 
strengthening of love. To this Christ’s 
aN of sacrifice pointed from first-to 
ast. 
message of the Gospel. 


i} dyyeXia] adnuntiatio V., manda- 


tum ¥., repromissio (érayyeXia) Luef,, 
the message. Comp. i. 5 note. — 


The record of His life is the - 
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To, 
OU Ka- 


O@ws Kalv éx tou movnpou nv Kal eopactey TOV adehpov 
avTou* Kal xXepuy Tivos érpagey aitov; Tt Ta epya 


auTouU Tovnpa nv, TA OE TOU ade pou avTou Oikaa. 


an’ apxijs| from the beginning. See 
ii. 7note. The first tidings of Chris- 
tianity contain this lesson. 

iva dyarépev adr.| ut diligatis al- 
terutrum V.,diligamus invicem Aug., 
that we love one another... The 
words do not simply give the con- 
tents of the message, but its aim, its 
purpose. The fundamental declara- 
tion of Christ’s Life and Work is 
directed to this end, that men should 
be moved by it to self-sacrifice. For 
this use of iva see v. 233 iv. 21; 
John xiii. 34; xv. 12, 17. The par- 
ticle not unfrequently expresses an 
effort or an aim suggested by ee 
words which precede : Cees 
17; 2 John 6; John iv. 34; vi. an 
viii. 56; xv. 13; xvii. 3. Sometimes 
it indicates a divine purpose which is 
not at once obvious: v. 1; 1.9; John 
RUZ SeRVIAZ (32. 

The phrase ‘to love one another’ 
(v. 23 note) differs in shade of mean- 
ing from ‘loving the brethren’ (2. 14). 
‘Loving one another’ expresses the 
full social energy of the Christian 
life: ‘loving the brethren’ points to 
the personal feeling of one towards 
the body. 

12. ov Kabos...| not as... The con- 
struction is irregular and elliptical. 
Comp. John vi. 58. The clause with- 
out the negative would have run on 
naturally with v. 10 ...‘that loveth 
not his brother, even as Cain was of 
the evil one and slew his brother.’ 
Cain. shewed his dependence on the 
devil by want of love and hatred 
of righteousness. But the insertion 
of v. 11, the positive rule of Chris- 
 tians, leads to the insertion of the 
negative before the typical example 
of the opposite character. ‘We do 
not (or We shall not) present the 


type of selfishness, even as Cain was 
of the evil one...’ ‘The case is not 
with us as it was with Cain; he 
was of the evil one...’ The use of 
the direct negative ov requires that 
the sentence should be treated as 
independent and not connected with 
iva (unde Gpev ék tov movnpod Kabas 
Kaiy...). 

The history of the first death na- 
turally attracted wide attention as 
presenting in a representative and im- 
pressive form the issues of selfishness, 
self-will, sin. Comp. Jude 11; Heb. 
xi. 4; xii. 24. Philo discusses the 
history in a special book. In Clem. 
Hom. iii. 25 itis said of Cain: doveds 
qv kal evorns Kal peta dpaptiay nov- 
xalew pndé emi ra dpyxew Odor. 

ék Tov movnpov yv| ex maligno erat 
V., was of the evil one. Comp. v. 8 ék 
tov O:aBoAov éeoriv note; ii. 13 Tov 
movnpov note. The name is chosen 
here in order to connect the works of 
Cain (rovnpa jv) with their spiritual 
source. 

échaker] occidit V., slew. The word 
occurselsewhere in the N.T. only in the 
Apocalypse. It expresses properly the 
slaughter of a victim. Here it seems 
to point to the deliberate determina- 
tion of the murder. 

kal xapw tivos...|] et propter quid 
V., and wherefore... This unusual 
mode of expression appears to be 
adopted in order to bring out sharply 
that the murder of a brother came 
from hatred of righteousness (comp. 
v.17). Cain lost practical sympathy 
with his brother; and so in the end 
he slew him. 

This use of. ydpw occurs in this 
place only in the writings of St John. 
Elsewhere in the N, T. it stands (as 
generally) after its case. It expresses 
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commonly an object aimed at (Eph. 
iil, 14-1 Tim Visl4geGals mig, 
Lgtft. &c.), but also an antecedent 
ground (Luke vii. 47). 

ort...| because... The explanation 
given is an interpretation of the his- 
tory in Gen. iv. The sacrifices (Heb. 
xi. 4) answered to the characters of 
the brothers, and God’s judgment 
upon them gave occasion for the open 
revelation of character which fol- 
lowed. 

Augustine traces the temptation of 
Cain to envy: Qui invidet non amat. 
Peccatum diaboli est in illo... Cecidit 
enim et invidit stanti. Non ideo yo- 
luit dejicere ut ipse staret sed ne 
solus caderet. 


III. Broruernoop in CHRIst AND 
THE HATRED OF THE WORLD (iii. 
13—24). 

There appear to be three main di- 
visions of the section: 

1. Hatred and love (13—15). 

2. The manifestation of love (16 

—18), 

3. The fruit of love (19—24). 


St John starts from the thought of 
hatred as the characteristic of the 
world. Over against this is love, the 
necessary sign of the presence of the 
new life of Christians. This love must 
be moulded on the pattern of Christ’s 
sacrifice, and extend to the fulness of 
life. And the fruit of love is confidence, 
which issues in perfect sympathy. 


1. Hatred and love (13—15). 


The thought of Cain leads to the 
consideration of the Cain-like charac- 
ter. Hatred is the mark of the world, 
which is ‘dead’ (13). Love among 
Christians is the sign of a new life 
(14). And consequently hatred among 
Christians is the sign not only of the 


absence of life but of the destruction 
of life (15). 

13. Love has been presented as 
the necessary mark of the Christian. 
Still it is met by hatred. This how- 
ever cannot but be so. Love is the 
sign of a change from death to life. 
They who remain in death must shew 
their real nature (hatred) towards the 
living. Terrible as Cain’s history is, 
it is still realised in essence. 

py Oavpdtere] nolite mirari V., 
Marvel not. For the thought com- 
pare John xv. 18 ff., xvi. 1 ff. 

The words occur again John vy. 28, 
and in another form John iii. 7 py 
Gavpaons. The latter place is the only 
example in the Gospel or Epistles 
(John xix. 24 is not strictly parallel) 
of the imperative construction of py 
with aor. subj. which occurs more fre- 
quently than the construction with 
pres. imp. in the Apocalypse (vi. 6, vii. 
3, X. 4, Xi. 2, xxii. 10). “A comparison 
of John iii. 7 with the present passage 
brings out the difference of meaning 
in the two constructions. There the 
thought is of the special feeling a- 
roused by the single statement, here 
of the continuous feeling stirred by ~ 
the whole temper of men (comp. ii. 
15, iv. 1). Comp. 1 Pet. ii. 17; John 
ii, 16 note, 

For davyager «i see Mark xv. 44. 

adedgdoi] brethren. This is the only 
place in the Epistle where this title of 
address is used (ii. 7 isa false reading). 
It contains an implicit argument. By 
emphasising the new relation in which 
Christians stand one to another it im- | 


_ plies that this position of necessary 


mutual affection is characteristic of | 
them as distinguished from other men 
(‘the world’). The title is common 


‘in St James (ddedqoi, ddedoi pov), 


and not unfrequent in St Paul and in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Itisnot — 
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found in the first Epistle of St Peter 
or St Jude. 

The three forms which St John 
borrows from the family to express 
Christian relations preserve each their 
proper meaning. ‘Brethren’ expresses 
the idea of Christian equality in virtue 
of the common life: ‘Children’ (rexvia) 
that of spiritual dependence in the 
order of the new life with the pros- 
pect of growth: ‘Little ones’ (wavdia) 
that of subordination and immaturity. 
In contrast with these ‘Beloved’ is 
simply the personal manifestation of 
feeling. 

ei pucei] si odit V., if...hateth you. 
This is assumed as a fact (comp. ¢. iv. 
II; v. 9; John xv. 18); and by the 
order the stress is thrown here upon 
the verb and not (as in John xiv. 
18 ff.) upon the pronoun or the sub- 
ject. Hatred is characteristic of ‘the 
world’ (mundus V., hic mundus F.). 

14. tpets oidaper] nos scimus V. 
We (npeis) as distinguished from the 
world, know by the essential nature 
of our faith, by our own inward experi- 
ence....The fact that we are conscious 
of a love for Christians as Christians 
is a proof to us that we have entered 
upon a new life: that we now first 
truly live. The passage has been 
made: the new sphere of being has 
been gained. Life is not future but 
present. Compare the simple otdapev 
in @. 2. 

peraBeByxaper] translati sumus V., 
have passed... Comp. John v. 24 (xiii. 
1). This love was indeed the accept- 
ance in faith of Christ’s ‘word’ (e. ii. 
7, iii. 11). 

éx Tod 6.cis rHv €.] de morte in vitam 
V., out of death into life. Death and 


life are regarded as the two spheres 


in which men move, and they are pre- 


—6 un dy. NAB vg.: +7dv ddedddv [avrod] SC 


sented in their substantive fulness 
‘the death which is truly death,’ ‘the 
life which is truly life’ (6 @dvaros, 7 
¢an). ‘O @dvaros is found here and 
in the following clause in St John’s 
Epistles ; in the Gospel it occurs only 
in the parallel y. 24 (xi. 13 is different). 
‘O Gavaros is personified in Apoc. i. 18, 
vi. 8, ix. 6, xx. 13 f. (xxi. 4). Compare 
Acts ii. 24; Rom. v. 12 ff., viii. 2; 1 
Cor. xv. 21 ff.; 2 Cor. iv. 12; 2 Tim. i. 
10 (opposed to fon); Heb. ii. 14. For 
7 Con compare i, 2 note; John vy. 24; 
Matt. vii. 14, xviii. 8 f., xix. 17; (Mark 
ix. 43, 45); Acts iii. 15; 2 Cor. v. 4. 
The depth of the expression is lost 
both in Latin and in English. 

“To enter into life’ (cived. cis rpv ¢)is 
a phrase characteristic of St Matthew 
(xviii. 8f., xix. 17; comp. vii. 14) and 
of St Mark (ix. 43, 45). In this 
largest sense ‘life’ (7) Con) is the fulfil- 
ment of the highest idea of being: 
perfect truth in perfect action. Com- 
pare 2 Tim. i. 10 xarapyyoavros peév. 
Tov Oavarov particavtos dé Cwny Kai 
dpOapciay, where in the second mem- 
ber the thought is of ‘life’ in the 
abstract and not of the Christian ful- 
filment of the whole conception of life. 

6rt...0TL...| Quoniam...quoniam... 


'V., that...because... Active love is the 


sign of life and not the ground of life, 
Comp. Luke vii. 47. The connexion 
is ‘we know because...’ and not ‘we 
have passed because...’, 

rovs do.| the brethren. The simple 
phrase (3 John 5, 10) is more expres- 
sive than ‘our brethren’ This is the 
only place in which the exact words 
occur (dy. Tovs ddehpovs). Elsewhere 
St John says dy. ddAndous (v. 11 note). 
’Ay. rov ad. occurs ii, 10; ili, 10; iv. 
20. 

See Additional Note, 
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In view of the imperfection of 
Christians Augustine says: Viget 
[gloria caritatis] sed adhuc in hieme: 
viget radix sed quasi aridi sunt rami. 
Intus est medulla que viget, intus 
sunt folia arborum, intus fructus ; sed 
eestatem expectant. 

6 py ayarav| qui non diligit V., 
he that‘loveth not. The omission of 
his brother, according to the true 
text, strengthens the thought. The 
feeling is regarded in its completest 
form. 

péver ev to 0.) abideth (permanet 
F.) in death. There is a moral vis 
inertie. Itis not said that he dies. 
Death is his natural state. It fol- 
lows that love and life are convertible 
terms, 

Compare John iii. 36. 

15. The hatred of ‘the world’ can 
cause no marvel: it is, in a certain 
sense, natural. But hatred may find 
place among ‘the brethren’ (ii. 9, 11). 
There are Cains in the new family. 
Such hatred is essentially identical 
with murder, not simply as being the 
first step towards it but as involving 
the same moral position. It is more- 
over in the man himself the destruc- 
tion of that life which is love. 

mas 0...| every one that... 
he bear the name of Christ. 
C. iii. 3. 

dvOparoxrévos| homicida V., mur- 
derer, The word is used of the devil, 
John viii. 44. Among men Cain-is 
the type. 

oidare] ye know. Comp. ec. y. 18 
note. 

mas...ovk...] Comp. ii. 19 note. 

mas avOpwrokrovos| Omnis inquit 
homicida: scilicet non solum ille qui 


though 
Comp. 


aire B: éauvrg NAC, 


Ey TovTw éyvwKkapey THY ayaTnY, OTe 


16 TH ay. Tov Oeod vg. 


ferro verum et ille qui odio fratrem 
insequitur (Bede). 

ovk exer ¢. ai. ev adr@ pév.] hath not 
eternal life abiding in him. The 
addition of the last words brings out 
the thought that ‘eternal life’ must 
(under the circumstances of our present 
life) be a continuous power, and a com- 
municated gift (comp. John vi. 53).” 

The whole phrase is unique. LElse- 
where ‘the word’ (ii. 14; John v. 38; 
comp. xy. 7), the ‘unction’ (ii. 27), ‘the 
seed of God’ (iii. 9), ‘the love of God’ 
(iii. 17), ‘the truth’ (2 John 2), are 
said to ‘abide’ in the believer; and so 
also God (v. 24, iv. 12, 13, 15f.) and 
Christ (John vi. 56, xv. 5). Even to 
the last man has not ‘life in himself.’ 
This is the divine prerogative alone. 


2. The manifestation of love (vv. 
16—18). 


It has been shewn that love is the 
sign of the Christian life. It is now 
shewn that love must be fashioned 
after the pattern of Christ who made 
it known in sacrifice (v. 16). Such 
love extends to the common inter- 
course of life (v. 17); and must be at 
once active and real (v. 18). 

16. €v rovto] In this, see ec. ii. 3 
note. The truth which has been 
enunciated, the self-sacrificing charac- 
ter of love, as opposed to the murder- 
ous character of hatred, opens the way 
to the most complete revelation of love. 
The ‘this, as elsewhere, looks both 
backwards and forwards. 

eyvaxapev| cognovimus V., cognosci- 
mus Aug., we know as the result of 
divine teaching: we have learnt and 
now hold the lesson for ever. This - 
knowledge of experience is contrasted 
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with the knowledge of intuition (o2- 
dare) inv. 15. Comp. John xy. 13. 
éxeivos| He. See ii. 6 note. 

Ty Wuxny avtov Onxev] animam 
suam posuit V., laid down His life. 
The phrase is peculiar to St John, 
John x. 11 (note), 15, 17 ff., xiii. 37 ff., 
XVe 13. 

The image appears to be that of 
divesting oneself of a thing (John xiii. 
4). Compare ‘animam ponere, ‘de- 
ponere.’ 

kat nets odeiopev]| and we ought... 
as a consequence of this knowledge ; 
but St John regards the duty as in- 
cluded in the knowledge (and we 
ought) and not as logically deduced 
from it (wherefore we ought). Comp. 
v. 3. The obligation lies in the per- 
ception of the relation in which we 
stand to one another and to Christ. 
That which constrains us is not only 
His example, but the truth which 
that example reveals. Comp. v. 7. 
For 6dcidoper see ii. 6 note. Ignatius 
speaking of himself in the spirit of 
this passage says to the Ephesians: 
dvtivpvxov tpav éeyd (ad Eph, xxt.). 
The words addressed by St John to 
the young Robber sound like an echo 
of it: av dé Tov cov Oavaroy éExdy v7r0- 
PEva, Os 6 Kupios Tov vrép juav: vrep 
coo thy Wuxi dvtiddcw THY pny 
(Euseb. H. E. iii. 23). 

17. St John turns from considering 
the greatness of our obligation tonotice 
the ordinary character of failure. By 
the transition he suggests that there 
is a danger in indulging ourselves in 


lofty views which lie out of the way of 


common experience. We may there- 
fore try ourselves by a far more home- 
ly test. The question is commonly 


not of dying for another but of com- 
municating to another the outward 
means of living. If we are found 
wanting here, we need look no further 
for judgment. 

__ Os & ay &xn| Qui habuerit V. Comp. 
ii. 5 note. 

tov Biov tov Kdcpov] substantiam 
vite V., facultates mundi Aug., the 
life of the world ‘the substance of 
the world’ as contrasted with ‘life 
eternal’ (x. 15). Comp. Luke xv. 12 
(rév Biov). The phrase includes all 
the endowments which make up our 
earthly riches, wealth, station, intellect. 
It has been finely said of a great 
teacher that ‘he was tender to dulness 
as to all forms of poverty.’ 

Gewpn| behold as a spectacle on 
which he allows his eyes to rest. This 
is the only place where the verb oc- 
curs in St John’s Epistles ; and else- 
where in the Epistles it is found only 
in Heb. vii. 4. Comp. Apoc. xi. 11 f. 
The word is common in the Gospel of 
St John and is always used with its 
full meaning. See John ii. 23 note. 

xpelav exovra] necesse habere V., 
egere ¥., esurientem, egentem Aug. 
The inadequate rendering of the Vul- 
gate is suggested by ii. 27. See note 
there for the absolute use of yp. éyecy. 

kKAeion Ta om. | clauserit viscera sua 
ab eo V., close his heart from him so 
that the destitute brother can find no 
access to his sympathy. The phrase ‘to 
close the heart’ is apparently unique. 
It expresses the interposition of a 
barrier between the sufferer and the 
tender feelings of his brother. Com- 
pare Ps. Ixxvii. 10 (M9 PAP ouvexewv 
Tovs oikrippovs LXX.). Ta onAdyxva is 
found here only in the writings of St 
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John (it occurs in St Luke-and St 
Paul). 

mos...;| how doth...? The interro- 
gative construction is similar to that 
in 0. 12, 

7 a. tod 6.| caritas det V., dilectio 


Dei Aug., the love of God, the love of - 


which God is at once the object and 
the author and the pattern. Comp. 
il. 5 note. 

pever| abide...as a continuous active 
power. Comp. @. 15. 

18. rexvia] Lilioli V., Little chil- 
dren. The word of address is changed 
(v. 13). The father now pleads with 
those who draw their being from him. 

pe. Adyo pnd tH yr.| not...with 
word...neither with the tongue, in 
theory as opposed to action; with 
mere outward expression as opposed 
to the genuine movement of our whole 
being. 

hoy@...ev Epyo...] with word...in 
deed... The slight change of construc- 
tion marks the difference between the 
instrument and the sphere of the mani- 
festation of love. It must find scope 
in our true and full life. For ev épyo 
kal ad. compare John iv. 23f. év 
mvevpare kal ddnOeia. 

‘If love depends on a word, when 
the word ceaseth the love ceaseth. 
Such was the love of Balak and Ba- 
laam’ (Jalkut ~ 4.5. 4: Schoett- 
gen). The passagdquoted from Aboth 
Vv. 22 is wholly different in sens ; 


3. The fruit of love (vv. 19—24), 
As St John has spoken of the ne 
cessity and of the patterh of love, s 
now he goes on to speak of its fruif. 
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The fruit of love is confidence. Such 
confidence stills the condemnation 
which the heart pronounces against 
the believer (vv. 19, 20). It finds 
its expression in prayers, which are 
necessarily answered, because they are 
the voice of obedient love (vv. 2I—23). 
It issues in the fulness of sympathy 
(v. 24), 

19. €v toit@] In this, the con- 
sciousness of active and sincere love 
of the brethren, resting upon and 
moulded by the love of Christ. 

yrooopeba] cognoscemus V.,we shall 
know, perceive. The future expresses 
the dependence of the knowledgeupon 
the fulfilment of the specified condi- 
tion. Again it is to be noticed that 
the knowledge which comes through 
outward experience stands in contrast 
with the knowledge which belongs to 
the idea of faith » 14 (otSapev). 

ek THs AX. eopev] ex veritate sumus 
V., are of the truth, draw the power 
of our being from the Truth as its 
source. Comp. ii. 21. Christ Himself 
is revealed as the Truth, in Whom the 
right relations of man to man and to 
God and to the world are perfectly 
presented (comp. John xviii. 37). So 
far then as the Christian is like Him, 
he is ‘of the truth.’ The conception 
of being ‘a child of the Truth’ is dif- 
ferent from that of being ‘a child of 
God, though practically the two are 
identical. In the latter case the 
thought is of the presence of the divine — 
principle as divine: in the former, of 
the fulfilment of all the offices of man, 

kal eumpoobev atrov...] and, as a 
consequence of the knowledge of our 
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complete dependence upon the Truth, 
we shall assure our hearts before Him, 
i.e. in the presence of God. The an- 
tecedent is supplied by the reader. 
The simple pronoun (avrés) naturally 
describes the one Sovereign Lord, 
just as the isolating and defining pro- 
noun (éxeivos) describes Christ. 

The phrase ‘before Him’ (in con- 
spectu ejus V.,coram ipso Aug.) stands 
emphatically first in order to mark 
the essential character of the Christian 
life. It is lived out in the very sight 
of God. The believer feels himself to 
be always before His eyes. In that 
Presence (comp. ii. 28) if not before, 
he comes to find what he is. Comp. 
2 Cor. v. 10 (havepwOjva); 1 Thess. 
re wie 

Telcopey...0Tt €aY KATAYLYOTKN...OTL 
peiCov...ravra| suademus (suadeamus, 
suadebimus) quoniam si reprehende- 
rit nos (male senserit Aug.) cor nos- 
trum major est Deus corde nostro et 
novit omnia V., (we) shall assure our 
heart before Him whereinsoever our 
heart condemn us, because...God is 
greater than our heart and knoweth 
all things. The many conflicting in- 
terpretations of this passage spring 
out of the different translations of (1) 
the verb zeicoper, and (2) the double 
conjunction or relative dru (6 r). 

z. Thus if we take the sense per- 
suade for the verb, there are two 
groups of renderings possible: the 
first (a) in which the clauses which 
follow give the substance of that of 
which we are satisfied; and the se- 
cond (8) in which this substance is 
supposed to be supplied by the reader. 
(a) In the first case there are two 
possible views : ; 

(a) The second ért may be simply 
resumptive: We shall persuade our, 
heart, that, if our heart condemn us, 
that, I say, God is greater... 


W. 


(0) Or the first dr: may be taken as 
the relative: We shall persuade our 
heart, whereinsoever our heart con- 
demn us, that God is greater... 

Against both these interpretations 
it may be urged, as it seems with de- 
cisive force, that the conclusion is not 
one which flows naturally from the 
premiss. The consciousness of a sin= 
cere love of the brethren does not 
furnish the basis of the conviction of 
the sovereign greatness of God. 

(8) If the substance of that of which 
we shall be persuaded is mentally sup- 
plied, as, ‘that we are of the truth,’ 
or ‘that our prayers are heard,’ there 
are again two possible interpretations: 

(a) The second érv may be taken as 
resumptive in the sense because: (we 
shall persuade ourselves)...because if 
our heart condemn us, because I say 
God is greater... 

(6) Or again the first 67. may be 
taken as the relative: we shall per- 
suade ourselves...whereinsoever our 
heart condemn us, because God is 
greater... 

It appears to be a fatal objection to 
both these views that just. that has to 
be supplied which the sense given to 
the verb leads the reader to expect to 
be clearly expressed. And further it 
may be remarked that while the use 
of aresumptive 6rc is quite intelligible 
after the introduction of a consider- 


‘able clause it is very unnatural after 


the insertion of a few words. 

2. If on the other hand the verb 
be taken in the sense ‘we shall assure,’ 
‘we shall still and tranquillise the 
fears and misgivings of our heart,’ 
there are yet two modes of completing 
the sentence: 

(a) The second dr: may be taken as 
resumptive in the sense of because: 
we shall assure our hearts, because of 
our heart condemn us, because, I say, 
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God is greater. Such a resumptive 
use of the particle has however been 
shewn to be very harsh. 

(8) There remains then the adop- 
tion of dre as the relative: We shall 
assure our heart, whereinsoever our 
heart condemn us, because God is 
greater... 

This sense falls in completely with 
the context and flows naturally from 
the Greek. 

But an ambiguity still remains. In 
what sense is the superior greatness 
of God to be understood? Is it the 
ground of our exceeding need? or of 
our sure confidence? Buth interpre- 
tations can be drawn from the words. 
(1) We shall then, and then only, still 
our heart, in whatsoever it may con- 
demn us, because we know that the 
judgment of God must be severer than 
our own judgment, and so apart from 
fellowship with Him we can have no 
hope. Or (2) We shall then still our 
heart in whatsoever it may condemn 
us, because we are in fellowship with 
God, and that fact assures us of His 
sovereign mercy. The latter sense 
seems to-be required by the whole 
context. See below. 

meioonev] The nearest parallel in 
the N. T. to the sense of the word 
which has been adopted here is Matt. 
Xxvili. 14. Comp. 2 Mace. iv. 45. 

thy xapdiav] our heart, the seat. of 
the moral character. It occurs only 
in this passage in the Epistles of St 
John, Comp. Rom. ii. 15; Eph. i. 18, 

The singular (which St John always 
uses in the Gospel and Epistle) fixes 
the thought upon the personal trial in 
each case. See Additional Note, — 

20. dre éav] whereinsoever. The 
words balance the ‘all things’ which 


‘ 


a1? / aX ¢ OL \ 
Ayannrol, €avy 4 Kapola [NH 


xuptos (for eds) C. 
éyomev: exer B. 


follows. The form 67« éav does not 
occur as the true text elsewhere in 
N. T. (Col. iii. 23 6 éav), but always 
ore dv (John ii. 5, xiv. 13, Xv. 16). This 
however does not appear to be a deci- 
sive objection. In John ii. 5, xv. 16 
eav is an early variant (SA). 

kataywookn|] reprehenderit V., 
male senserit Aug., condemn. The 
word is used of the internal judgment 
of conscience (Heclus. xiv. 2) as dis- 
tinguished from the formal sentence 
of the judge (xaraxpive). 

Comp. Gal. ii. 11. 

peiCwv é€..6 0. THs K. n-] Major est 
Deus corde nostro V., God is greater 
than our heart, justly able to sway 
and control it. He is the Supreme 
Sovereign over the whole man. No- 
thing in man can stand against His 
judgment and will. The context re- 
quires that this sovereignty should be 
regarded under the aspect of love, as 
exercised for the calming of human 

“doubts. The supposition that ‘greater’ 
means more searching and authorita- 
tive in condemnation than the heart 
is at variance with the tenor of the 
passage and also with the natural sense 
of ‘greater.’ 

ywooke .] novit omnia V., know- 
eth all things, watches (to use human 
language) the course and spring of 
action (John ii. 25 note), not only this 
failure and that on which the heart 
dwells, but these and all else, and 
with this knowledge offers us His 
love and assures us of it. 

Thus the meaning of the whole 
passage will be: The sense within us 
of asincere love of the brethren, which 
is the sign of God’s presence with us, 
will enable us to stay the accusations 
of our conscience, whatever they may 
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Tnpawev NA, 


be, because God, who gives us the 
love, and so blesses us with His fellow- 
ship, is greater than our heart; and 
He, having perfect knowledge, for- 
gives all on which the heart sadly 
dwells. 

21. ayaryroi] Carissimi V., Dilec- 
tissimi Aug. Comp. c¢.ii..7 note. The 
tender address follows naturally from 
the thought of the fears and hopes of 
Christians. The sense of misgiving 
(the condemnation of the heart) and 
the sense of duty done (the acquittal 
of the. heart) severally involve special 
applications of the divine revelation. 
In the one case this revelation brings 
assurance, and in the other effectual 

"prayer. 

éav 7 Kap0ia pr Katay.| sti cor n. 
non reprehenderit V.,(male senserit 
Aug.), if our heart condemn us not. 
This evidently is the converse case to 
‘af our heart condemn us.’ It does 
not imply a claim to sinlessness, nor 
yet an insensibility to the heinousness 
of sin, but the action of a lively faith 
which retains a real sense of fellow- 
ship with God, and this carries with it 
confidence and peace. 

The change in the order of the 
words in the parallel clauses marks a 
change of emphasis. In the first 
clause stress is laid on the fact of 
condemnation (d7u €av Kataywooky 7 
xapdia): in the second on the moral 
faculty which pronounces no con- 
demnation (éav 7 xapdia pu) Karay.). 

mappnotav éxopev] fiduciam ha- 
bemus V., we have confidence, so as 
to express without reserve all our 
wants. Compare ¢. v. 14 (ii. 28, iv. 
17); John vii. 4 note. The thought 
here is of the boldness with which the 


ie 


AauBavenerv A: comp. for similar con- 
an’ av. SABC: zap’ ad. >. 


son appears before the Father, and 
not of that with which the accused 
appears before the Judge. 

mpos tT. 6.| ad Deum V., towards 
God. Compare Acts xxiv. 16; Rom. 
iv. 2 (mpos 6.), v. 13 2 Cor. iii. 4; Phil, 
iv. 6. 

22. kal 0 Gy airéper] ef guodeunque 
petierimus V., and whatsoever we 
ask... The expression of our wants is 
followed by the satisfying of them. 
The words describe the actual present 
experience of the believer (airdev) 
and the assertion is absolute. Every 
prayer is granted. But Augustine 
rightly adds: Discernamus exaudi- 
tiones Dei. Invenimus enim quosdam 
non exauditos ad voluntatem exau- 
ditos ad salutem ; et rursus quosdam 
invenimus exauditos ad voluntatem 
et non exauditos ad salutem. 

Here the thought is of the actual 
perception of the gift by the believer 
in time (AapBavouer): in St Mark xi. 
24 (€AdBere) the thought is of the 
divine response in the eternal order. 
For Aap. ao see e. ii. 27 note. 

ért...Tnpovpev| because we keep... 
Obedience is not alleged as the ground 
but as the assurance of the fulfilment. 
The answer to prayer is given not as 
a reward for meritorious action, but 
because the prayer itself rightly un- 
derstood coincides with God’s will 
(comp. John viii. 29, xi. 42). Thesole 
object of the believer is todo thorough- 
ly the part which has been assigned 
to him: his petitions are directed to 
this end and so are necessarily granted. 
Comp. John xv. 7. wae 

tnpodpev...rovodper | keep...do... The 
eyes of the believer are turned watch- 
fully to discern (rypotpev) the will of 
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God for the future, and at the present 
he is engaged in executing that which 
is pleasing to Him. Under this two- 
fold aspect right action is presented 
both as a work of obedience and as a 
work of freedom, as enjoined and also 
as spontaneous. 

For the sense of tnpeiv see John 
xvii. 12 note, and for rnpeiv r. évr. c. 
ii, 3 note. Type and moety occur 
again together in v. 2, 3. 

Ta dpecta] ea que sunt placita V., 
the things that: are pleasing... not 
simply ‘ things pleasing,’ but definitely 
those which correspond with our po- 
sition and duty. 

Compare John viii. 29. 

évemiov avtov| coram eo Y., in His 
sight. Comp. Hebr, xiii. 21; Acts iv. 
19; 1 Pet. iii. 4; 1 Tim. v. 4. 

The slight shade of difference be- 
tween éumpoo bev avtod (v. 19) and éva- 
mov avrod seems to be expressed by 
the phrases ‘in His presence’ and ‘in 
His sight’ The latter phrase ac- 
centuates the thought of the Divine 
regard, Comp. John xii. 37 (um. av.) 
and xx. 30 (éver. T. p.). 

23. Kal airn é.7 evr. av.| And...his 
commandment, The ‘things that are 
pleasing,’ the many ‘commandments’ 
are summed up in one commandment, 
which includes faith and practice, the 
power of action and the form of ac- 
tion, faith and love. Comp, ii, 4 f.; 2 
John 6, 

4 évrody...wa...] Comp. John xiii. 
BA, XV 125 Lys 

iva muorevoopev...| that we believe 
.., Faith also is a work, John vi. 29, 
and therefore the proper object of 


command; and it may be regarded 


either as unceasingly continuous and 
progressive (miorevoper) Or as exer- 
cised at a critical moment when the 
whole tenour of life is determined 
(morevowper). This is the first place 


in the Epistle in which the exercise 
of faith is mentioned. Afterwards 
muorev occurs not unfrequently. 

On the whole the reading morev- 
copev is the more likely here. In this 
case the decisive act of faith is treated 
as the foundation of the abiding work 
of love; at the same time the pre- 
sent miorevopev gives an excellent 
sense, faith and love being presented 
as simultaneous in their present de- 
velopment. 

The tenses of the verb (micrevo) ap- 
pear to be used with significant ex- 
actness by St John; and the instances 
of the occurrence of the different 
forms will repay examination, 

1 Present: the immediate, con- 
tinuous exercise of faith : 

John x. 38 (dat.), Vi. 29, xvi. 9 (eis), 
XX. 31 (dru), iv. 42, x. 25 f,, xil. 39 
(xix. 35), XX. 31 (abs.). 

imper.: John iv. 21, x. 37, Xiv. 11; 
1 John iv. 1 (dat.); John xii. 36, 
xiv. I (eis). 

partic. (6 mucrevav, of murrevovres): 
John y. 24; 1 John vy. 10 (dat.); 
John iii. 16, 18, 36, vi. 35, 40, 47, 
vil. 38 f., xi. 25 f., xii. 44, 46, xiv. 
2, xvii. 20; 1 John v. 10, 13 (eis), 
1 John v. 1, 5 (re); John iii. 15, 
vi. 64 (abs.). 

2 Imperfect : the continuous exer- 

cise of faith in the past : 

John v. 46 (dat.), vii. 5, xii. 11, 37 
(eis). 

3 Aorist: the definite, decisive act 
of faith : 

John ii, 22, iv. 50, vi. 30, x. 38; 1 
John iii. 23 (dat.); John ii rr, 23, 
iv. 39, Vii. 31, 48, viii. 30, ix. 36, 
X. 42, Xi. 45, xii, 42 (eis); John 
Vili. 24, ix. 18, xi, 42, xiii. 19, xvii. 
8, 21 (6rt); John i. 7, iv. 4, 53, v. 

_ 44, Xi, 15, 40, xiv. 29 (abs.). 

partic.; John xx. 29 (abs.), 
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4 Perfect: the past exercise of faith 
continued into the present : 


John viii. 31 (dat.); John iii. 18, 1 
John v. 10 (eis); John vi. 69, xi. 
27, XVi. 27 (ort); John xx. 29; 1 
John iv. 16 (?) (abs.). 


The differences come out clearly 
where different tenses stand in close 
connexion ; ¢.g. John vi. 29 f, vii. 5, 31, 
xii. 37, 42; 1 Johny. Io. 

maT. TH ovopate] believe the name... 
The phrase is remarkable. It is equi- 
valent to ‘believe as true the message 
which the name conyeys. The full 
title, His Son Jesus Christ (ec. i. 3 
note), is a compressed Creed. Con- 
trast ‘believe in the name’ v.13; John 
i. 12, li. 23, iii. 18. Comp. v.10. The 
translation of A. V. probably comes 
from the Vulgate which gives cre- 
damus in nomine, the rendering else- 
where of morevew els ro dvopa (John 
i. 12, ii, 23, iti. 18). See Additional 
Note on the names of Christ in this 
Epistle. 

dyanapev adr.] diligamus alteru- 
trum V., love one another: v. 11 note, 
ivn7 Ete John 55 John xii. 
34 (€vroAny kawry dtdope); XV. 12, 17. 
The exact words are used (contrast 2. 
14) in which Christ Himself gave the 
commandment on the eve of His Pas- 
sion, when He fulfilled the ideal of 
love. The subject to ¢dwxey is sup- 
plied naturally from the preceding 
clause. 

Compare Rom. xiii. ro. 

Multum facit qui multum diligit... 
Bene facit qui communitati magis 


position. 


24 kal év T.: om. kat N* the, ov 


ov 26, mu. S vg me the syrr. 


quam suze voluntati servit (Thom, a 
Kempis, De Jmit. I. 15, 2). 

24. The obedience, which is the 
rule of the Christian life, issues in 
abiding fellowship with God. This 
verse is closely connected with v. 22, 
while v. 23 is in thought parenthe- 
tical. 

kat o tnpav...| And he that keep- 
eth... These words. take up ore ras 
evToAas avrov Typ. in v. 22, so that the 
reference is to ‘the commandments of 
God, and not directly to the one com- 
mandment of Christ 7.23. Our prayers 
are granted because they spring out 
of that spirit which strives after per- 
fect sympathy; and, more than this, 
our obedience is the pledge of a per- 
sonal fellowship. 

ev avT@ pever...] ie. in God. See 
c. iv. 15 note. 

Bede says with singular force: Sit 
ergo tibi domus Deus et esto domus 
Dei: mane in Deo, et maneat in te 
Deus. 

€v Tovta ywookonev] in this we 
know, perceive... The love which the 
Christian feels and which is the spring 
of his obedience, assures him of God’s 
fellowship with him. In other words, 
God has given him of His Spirit. 
The use of the two prepositions ‘in 
(év) this, ‘from (ék) the spirit,’ shews 
that the two clauses are not in ap- 
Tuvdrkopey is repeated in 
thought before ék Tod mv. ©. iv. 6. 

ék rod mvevuaros| This is the first 
mention of the Spirit in the Epistle. 


~ Afterwards the references are not un- 


frequent. It is remarkable that the 
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Name never occurs with the epithet 8; 2 Cor.12rf. > 
‘Holy’ in the Epistles or Apocalypse Augustine draws a striking conclu- 
of St John. sion from the truth that the Spirit of 

ov...€daxev] which he gave when God is the source of man’s life: Con- 
we became Christians. Comp. c. iv. 13 ; temne te cum laudaris. Ille in te 
John xiv. 16; Acts v. 32, viii. 18, xv,  laudetur qui per te operatur, 
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Additional Note on iii. ft. 


St John uses several phrases to describe the relation of belicvers to The three 
God which require to be carefully considered in connexion with the contexts Phrases by 
in which they occur. ee 

The initial fact of the communication of the divine life is expressed by tiie mt 
yevrnOjvat €x Tod Geod (i). The essential connexion existing in virtue of this new life. 
quickening is expressed by eivat ek rod Geod (ii). In virtue of this connexion 


the believer becomes and is a réxvoy Geod (iii). 

i. (1) The phrase yerynOjva ex r. 6. is used commonly in the perfect i. ‘To be 
(yeyervnrat, yeyevynuevos); that is, the initial fact of the new life is regarded born (be- 
in its abiding power. oe of 

. . . . 2 

This communicated life is (1) in the 

sieahens ae A 7 ; Perfect 

(a) shewn by certain signs, faith in Jesus as the Christ, righteousness fees 
and love: 

1 John v. I ras 0 mistevav ori Inaods eorly o yptotos ek Tov Geod yeyevynrat. 

— ii. 29 ras 6 roid rHy Sixacoovyny e& adtov yeyévynrat- 
— iy. 7 mas 6 ayaray ek Tov Geod yeyevvynrat. 
and 
(8) carries with it certain consequences, freedom from sin and victory : 
1 John iii. 9 was 6 yeyevynpévos ex Tod Geod auapriay ov moet Ste omeppa 
avTou év avT@ pevel. 
— ov Svvarat dpapravew OTL ek TOU Oeod yeyévynrat. 
— vy. 18 mas 6 yeyevynucvos ex Tov Oeot ovxX dywapraver, 
— 4 wav TO yeyevynpévov ek TOU Geov viKG TOY Koopor. 
Compare 
John iii, 6 76 yeyevynpevov ex Tod mvevparos. 
_ 8 6 yeyevonpevos éx TOU mvevparos. 
(2) The fact of the communication of the divine life is specially noticed: (2) in the 
John i. 12 f. Zaxev adrois eLovolav réxva Oeod yevécOar...ot...ek Beod eyev- Ast. 
yn Onoay. ‘ 
Compare 
1 John vy. 18 6 yevunbels ex Tov Oeod. 
= I mas 6 ayamay TOY yevynoarTa... 
Compare also 
John iii. 3 (7) éav py tis yerrnO7 avoer. 
— 5 éav pn tis yervnOn €& Vdaros Kal mvevparos. 
The aorist and perfect occur together 1 John v. 18; John iii. 5—8. 


See also Gal. iv. 23, 29. 
The form of expression is not found in any of the other writers of the 


N.T. Yet compare St Paul’s use of yevvay 1 Cor. iv. 15 ; Philem. 10; and 
St Peter’s use of dvayevvay, 1 Pet. i. 3, 23. 
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ii, ‘To be 
of God,’ 


(1) signs 
in men; 


(2) signs 
in spirits. 


iii. ‘Child 
of God,’ 


(1) The 
beginning. 


(2) The 
growth 
and 


(3) The 
signs. 


The idea 
of ‘ chil- 
dren’ 
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ii. The phrase efvac é« rod cod is connected with a considerable group 
of similar phrases, efvac x rod diaBdXov (¢. iii. 8), €x Tod movnpod (iii. 12), éx 
rod Koopou (ii. 16, note), ex THs adnOeias (ii. 21, note), ék rhs yijs (John iii. 
31, note), ex Tov Kdro, ék tav avo (viii. 23). It expresses the ideas of 
derivation and dependence, and so of a moral correspondence between the 
issue and the source. 


(1) The characteristics of him who is thus vitally dependent upon God 
(1 John vy. 19, iv. 4, 6) are expressed both in a positive and in a negative 
form. 

(a) positively : 

3 John II 6 adyaborowy ex Tov Geod eotiv. 

John viii. 47 6 dv ék rod Ge00 Ta pnyata Tod Beod akovet. 

(8) negatively : 

1 John iii. 10 was 6 py rotdy OiKatoovyny ovK eaTiv eK TOU Oeod. 

— iv. 6 os ovk got ek Tod Oeod ovK akover Nav. 

(2) And corresponding declarations are made with regard to spirits 
(1 John iv. 1): 

1 John iy. 2 ray mvetpa & dpodoyet "Inoody Xpiotoy év capkt €AndvOcra ex 

tov Geod éotiv. 
iv. 3 may mvetpa 0 pw) Opodoyei Tov “Invotv ék TOU Oeod ovK EoTW. 
Compare 
1 John iv. 7 7 ayamn ex Tod Geod eoriv. 
John vii. 17 ...wepi ths didayjs morepov ek Tov Oeov eativ... 
1 John ii. 16 wav 75 ev TG Kocpo...ovK or ek Tod TwaTpés... 
The nearest parallels in other writings of the N. T. are: 
Acts v. 38 f. ef ék Oeov eorin, 
1 Cor. i, 30 €€ avrod [Tod Oeod] vues ere ev Xprore Inaod. 
— xi. 12 7a Oé mavta ek Tod Oeod. 


iii. The familiar title réevoy Ge0d, which describes the relation established 
by the new life, is of rarer occurrence in St John’s writings. 


(1)_ The power of duly becoming a ‘child of God’ is given by the 
communication of the divine life. 

John i. 12 f, Swxev adrois eLovciay réxva be0d yevéobat, Tois merrevovcw 
els TO Gvoua avrod, ot...€k Oeod eyervnOnaar. 

(2) The position is realised through the gift of love. 

1 John iii. 1 ...dydrny déd@xev jyiv 6 rarhp iva réxva beod KrAnOapev... 

— 2 viv réxva Oeod oper. 

(3) Thus ‘the children of God’ form a distinct body marked by right- 
eousness and love. 

1 John iii. 10 ev rotr@ havepa 

Comp. ¢c. v. 2; John xi. 52, 


The idea of réxvov as it is thus presented by St John includes the two. 
notions of the presence of the divine principle and the action of human 
growth. The child is made to share in his Father’s nature (comp. 2 Pet. i. 
4), and he uses in progressive advance the powers which he has received. 


4 A , col ~ 
€oTw Ta TExva Tov Oeod.., . 
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This thought of progress will be traced through the whole picture which 
St John draws of the spiritual life, ‘From strength to strength’ is the 
law by which it is shaped. 

It is therefore easily intelligible why St John never uses the title vids, distinct 
the name of definite dignity and privilege, to describe the relation of from that 
Christians to God. He regards their position not as the result. of an ° °°"* 
‘adoption’ (vio@ecia), but as the result of a new life which advances from 
the vital germ to full maturity. 


Additional Note on iii. 5. 


The phrases which St John uses to describe the Incarnation fall into Different 
different groups corresponding with different aspects of the Fact. In aspects of 
regard to the Father, it is a ‘Sénding, a ‘Mission’ (1). In regard to the the, Incar- 
Son, it is a ‘Coming’ (2). In regard to the form, it is in ‘Flesh’ (3). In eS 
regard to men, it is a ‘ Manifestation’ (4). 


1. The idea of the Mission of Christ, the Son, by the Father is ex- r.Mtsston. 
pressed by two verbs, réua@, drooré\kw. The former describes the simple 
relation of the Sent to the Sender: the last adds ‘the accessory notions of 
a special commission and so far of a delegated authority in the person sent.’ 

Iléur is not found in this connexion in the Epistles of St John (comp. (a) The 
Rom. viii. 3 only); and it is used in the Gospel only by the Lord in the Sit of 
participial form in three phrases o méuwas pe (atrov), 6 méuapas pre rarip, abies 
6 maTHp oO Téeuwpas pe- 

Of these phrases the simple 6 réuwWas pe is by far the most common. i. 6 7éu- 
It is used in two connexions to express (a) some relation of Christ to Him 4s He 
Who sent Him, and (8) some relation of men to Christ as so sent. 


(a) John iv. 34 euov Bpdpa...iva roujc@ 7d O€dnpa Tod Tr. p. 
— y. 30 (nta...ro Oédnua Tod T. p. 
— vi. 38 xaraBeGnka...iva roww...7d GeAnwa Tod T. p. 
— 39 TodTO €or TO OeAnpa TOU mT. p. Wa...p7) aToETw... 
— vii. 16 7 éun OWayn...eoTiv...rov Tr. pL. 
— 26 6m. p. GAnOns cot Kayo a }KovoG...Aada. 
— ix. 4 def éepyalerOat ra epya Tov T. p. 
— vill. 29 67. pw. per euod eoriv. 
-— Vii. 33, XV]. 5 Udy mpos Toy Tw. pL. 
Comp. vii. 18 6 (yrav ryv bday rvd m. adrov adnOys eorw. s 


(8) John v. 24 6...mucrevov TO 1. p. 
— xii. 44 0 morevay cis epé...micrever...eis TOV 7. HM. 
— 45 6 Oewpav ene Ocwpet Tov 7. p. 
— xiii. 20 6 éue AapBavov AapBaver Tov mT. p. 
~ s Lae oe oP 
— XY. 2I radra mouoovow dia TO dvowa pov Ste ovK oldacw 
TOV Tr. pr 
ee, + > ‘ aa é € cal > WAN. 
Comp. vii. 28 goriv ddnOwos o T. . Ov vpels ovK otdare, 
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ii, 6 méu- The phrase 6 méuWwas pe warjp adds to the notion of ‘sending’ that of 
pas we ™4- the essential relation which gives authority to the mission. 
Be John v. 37 OT. fp. 1 eKEtvos prewapTupnKev. 

— [viii. 16 (doubtful reading: comp. viii. 29) pdvos ovK eipi, add’ 

€y® Kal om. p. Tr] 

— viii. 18 paprupet rept epod 6 7. p. 7. 

— xii. 49 6 7. p. m....evrodny dedoxev Ti €iro... 

— xiv. 24 6 Noyos bv dkovere...€aTiv...TOU TT. fL. T. 


iii. éar7}p In the phrase 6 rarip 6 méuas pe the two notions of natural authority 


i vas and mission are dwelt on separately. It occurs 
John vi. 44 éav x) 6 7. 6m p. EXkvon avrov. 
Comp. V. 23 6 pi) Tiwaey Tov vioy od Tia Tov mT. T. 7. avTOv. 
(b) The The use of drocréAXo differs from that of réure by the fact that in St 
use of John (yet see Matt. x. 40; Mark ix. 37; Luke ix. 48, x. 16) it is found only 
lhe Shales in the finite forms, dréoretha, dwéorahxa. 
WwW. 


Ss A iet: The aorist is by far the most common tense. This is used to describe 
the fact of the specific Mission in some particular aspect : 
John iii, 17 dwéare:Nev 6 Oeds Tov vidv eis TOV KOGpHOY...va T@OR 6 KOTLOS 
Ov avrod. 
— x. 36 dv 0 mati nylacev Kal améoret\ev eis TOY KOoHOV. 
1 John iv. 10 [6 eds] awéorethev Tov vidv avrod ihacpov rept TOY GuapTiav 
eae 
NOV. 
Compare : 
John vi. 57 xabas anéore:ev pe 6 Cov Tarn... 
— xvii. 18 xa6ds eve améoreidas eis TOV KSopOP... 
— vii. 29 map’ avrod cipl Kaxeivos jee aTréaTeev. 
-— vill. 42 ovdé dm’ euavrod edndvOa Gd exeivos pe améoretev. 
And this Mission is presented as the object (a) of recognition (know- 
ledge), or (8) of faith : 
(a) John xvii. 3 a ywookoow...dv dréoteiias "Incodv Xprorov. 
~- 23 va ywadokn 6 K‘opos Ste ov pe améoTedas. 
— 25 ovta €yvacay Ori od pe aréoret\as. 
(8) John v. 38 dre by dréoreiev exeivos rovT@ Vueis ov murrevere. 
— vi. 29 rd epyov rod Oeod wa morednre cis bv améoretbev 
rs 
e€keivos. 
— xi. 42 va moredowow drt ov pe améoreidas. 
— Xvii. 21 iva 6 Kdopos moredy Sri ov pe drécreas. 
Comp. John iii. 34 ,..eoppayurev Srt...dv yap dréoreidev 6 Beds... 


ii. Perfect. | The perfect, which occurs but rarely, describes the Mission in its 
abiding continuance : 


John v. 36 ra épya & rod paptupel...dre 6 marnp pe dmécradkev. 

1 John iv. 9 rév vidv adrod rév povoyer® dméoradkev 6 beds els Tov kOoov 
iva (noapev OC adrod. 

14 teOedueOa kal paprupodper bre 6 marhp dmécradkev Tov viov 
TwTHpa TOU Koopov. 

John xX. 21 kadas dréoradkev pe 6 marip, kayo méuno vas. 
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2, The Coming of Christ, like the Mission, is regarded both as a simple 2. Com1na. 
fact realised historically once for all ( j7\Oov), and as an abiding fact (Fro, 
ehnhva). It is also set forth as a present fact being realised at the 
moment, and as a future fact of which the fulfilment is potentially began 
(€pxopac) }, 

The simple fact of Christ’s Coming is affirmed by St John both in (a) Aor. 
respect of His true Divinity as the Word, and of His true humanity : na, 

John i. 11 efs ra dca FdOev [rd Has Td adn O.vor]. 

I John v. 6 6 hav 8 Baros kai aiparos *Inoods Xpictés. 

In the discourses of the Lord the fact of His Coming, the fact of the 
Incarnation, is connected with the manifold issues which it involved: 

John ix. 39 «is xpiwa eyo eis Tov Kdopor TovTor AAOov iva of pn Bderovres 

...Kal of BAemovtes.... 
— X. 10 €yd Gov iva (any éxyoow Kal repiocbv éxyoow. 
— Xil. 47 ov« ov iva kpive Tov Kocpov GN iva ceow Tév Kbopor. 
— XV. 22 ef yu) HAGov Kal €Aadnoa ovk Gv elyov auapriav. 

And the Lord bases the truth of His witness on His consciousness of 
the fact : 

John viii. 14 ddyOjs eorw n paptupia pou ott oda mobev AAOov Kai Tod 

unaye (contrasted with we@ev épyoua). 


The divine relation implied in this use of ‘came’ is expressed more éé7\Oov. 
distinctly by the verb ‘came forth’ (é&\@ov). This is used in the Lord’s 
words with different prepositions (é«, mapa): 
John Viii. 42 éyad ex Tod Geod eEndOov kal Ko. 
— xvi. 28 €&f\Gov ex Tov marpos Kal éAndvOa els TOV KOoMOP. 
— 27 TETLOTEVKATE OTL EY@ Tapa TOU maTpos e&AAOov. 
— xvii. 8 éyywoay... dre mapa cod €ffdOov. 
And it is significant that St John and the disciples use the word with a 
yet different turn of thought (azo): 
John xiii. 3 cidds...d7t amd Geod e&nrOev. 
— xvi. 30 mictevopev Ort dd Oeod &pdOes?. 
The perfect (€A7jAva) serves to bring out the abiding significance of the (b) Perf. 
fact of Christ’s Coming, the necessary effects which it has as distinguished «\7Av9a. 


1 The usage in Johni. g Hv 7d puis GAda pdxarpar, nOov yap dixd- 
7d adAnbuvér...... épxéuevoy is unique. Caine 
See note. Luke xii, 49 mip 7jOov Barely emi 
2 It is of interest to compare the TI nV. " 
instances of the use of 7\ov, éAjAvOa Matt. xi. rg || Luke vii. 33 nev 
in the Synoptic Gospels: (Lk. é\jdvder) 6 vids Tov avOpu- 
Matt. v. 17 ox 7\Oov xaraddoa tou éobiwy Kal river. 
dA mAnpOoat. xx. 28 || Mark x. 45 6 vids 
ix. 13 || Mark ii. 17 od« #dOov Tou avOpwrov ovK 7Oev SeaxovnO7- 
Kadéoat dtxatous GANG duaprwrovs: vat... f ies 
Luke v. 32 ovx éAndva x. 0. a. Luke xix. 10 7\ev o vids Tov dy- 
a. eis werdvovay. ' Opdérov Syrnca Kal gaoa 7 


, 


—— x. 34 ovK FAOov Barety elpyyny drohwnés, 
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from its general issues. So St John uses the tense in connexion with the 
testing power of Christ revealed as ‘light’ and ‘in flesh’: 

John iii. 19 7d has edjdrvbev eis Tov Kécpov Kal yyarnoav of ayOparot 

pa@AXov TO oKOTOS... 

1 John iv. 2 wav mvedpa 6 oporoyet 71. X. €v capt eAndvOdra €k TOU Oeov 

éoTiv, 

And the Lord thus speaks of the special character of His Coming: 

John v. 43 éyo eAnAvOa ev TO dvduare ToD TmaTpos pov. 

— xii. 46 éyd das eis Tov koopov éeAndrvOa. 

— xviii. 37 €AnAvOa cis rov Kéopov iva paptupyoe TH Gdn Geta. 
and generally : 

— vii. 28 cal dm’ éuavrod ovk édjAvOa (viii. 42 od€ dm” ep. €d.). 

— xvi. 28 é&fdOov ex rod watpos Kal €AnAvOa eis Tov KOcpoV. 

The verb 7x is used in this connexion twice only: 

John viii. 42 ék rod Oeod €€AOov kal nko. 

1 John y. 20 6 vids Tod Oeod HKet. 

It occurs also in quotations from the txx. Hebr. x. 7, 9 (jxo); Rom. x. 
26; Hebr. x. 37 (7); and of the future coming of Christ; Apoc, ii. 25, 
iii. 3. 

The present Zpyoua occurs to describe a Coming realised at the 
moment : 

John viii. 14 woOev épyouae (contrasted with moéev dor), 
and as a future fact potentially included in the present : 

John xiv. 3 wadw épyopa. 

-- 18, 28 épxopat mpos vpas. 
— Xxi. 22 f. éws epyoua. 

2 John 7 of py) opodoyodtvres "I. X. epxyopevov ev capi. 

Comp. John iii. 31 f. 6 dvwOev (x rod ovpavod) épyopevos. 

See also Apoc: i. 7, ii. 6, iii, 11, xxii. 7, 12, 20. 

The passages John vili. 14, 42, xvi. 27 f. will repay particular study as 
illustrating the different forms, 

3. The mode of Christ’s Coming is exhaustively set forth in the three 
phrases in which it is connected with ‘flesh.’ First there is the fundamental 
statement : 

John i. 14 6 Adyos cap eyévero. 

And then this fact is connected with the past and present : 

1 John iv. 2 (6uodoyeiv) *Incotv Xpiordy ev capki €dndvOora (edndv- 

Oévat), 
and with the future: 


2 John 7 (spodoyeiv) "Invody Xpuordv epxdpevoy ev capxi. 


4. The ‘ manifestation’ (Pavep@Ojvar) of the Lord isnoticed by St John — 


‘in regard to the great crises in His progressive revelation. Thus it is said 
that He was ‘manifested’ by the Incarnation: * 


1 Johni, 2 7) Coon eavepdOn. 
— iii. 5 ekxetvos ehavep diy & iva Tas dpaprias apn. 
8 epavepoOn 6 vids rod beod iva Mon Ta épya Tod diane 


a es 
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and when He was openly presented to the people: 

John i. 31 iva havepwO7 7S lopajr did rodTo FAGov. 

_ So also-‘ He was manifested’ and ‘He manifested Himself’ in the new 
life after the Resurrection : 

John xxi. 14 ehavepaOn Inoods rots pabnrais. 

— I ehavépwcev éavrov “Inoovs Tots pabnrais. 
and Christians still look for a manifestation in the future: 
1 John ii. 28 iva éav havepabj cxGpev mappyoiav...ev 77 mapovaig avrod. 
— lil, 2 edy havepwOj dpoior aire éoopeba. 

It is not necessary to draw out in detail the teaching of these pregnant Complete- 

words. They offer the fullest view which man can gain of the Person of the 2°85 of the 
Lord in its absolute unity, truly human and truly divine. St John says both Legehing. 
‘the Word became flesh’ and ‘ Jesus Christ came in flesh’; and further he 
speaks of ‘Jesus Christ coming in flesh.’ Again he says equally ‘the Life was 
manifested,’ ‘the Life which was with the Father, and ‘He [Jesus Christ] 
was manifested,’ and ‘the Son of God was manifested.’ Now one aspect 
of the Lord’s Person, now another is brought forward without. change. 
There is nothing in the least degree formal in the different statements: 
they spring directly out of the immediate context as answering to one 
sovereign conception: and when put together they combine to produce 
a final harmony, the fulness of apostolic teaching, upon the central Truth 
of the Gospel. The least variation adds something to the completeness 
of the idea; and the minute correspondences bring an assurance that 
the result which the combination of the different phrases suggests answers 
to the thought of the Apostle which underlay all that he wrote. 


Additional Note on iii. 14, 


_ The different names which are given to Christians in the Apostolic The titles 

writings offer an instructive study of the original conception of the Gospel. ofbelievers 
The. origin of the historic Gentile name ‘Christians’ (Xpucriavoi, comp. is New 
Pompeiant) is noticed in Acts xi. 26; and it is used as familiarly known Gpristians. 
by Agrippa (Acts xxvi. 26) and by St Peter (1 Pet. iv. 16; comp. Tac. 
Ann. xy. 44). From the time of Ignatius this name, with the correlative 
for ‘ Christianity’ (Xpicrcaropos), passed into general use (comp. Ign. ad 
Magn. 4, 10; ad Rom. 3; Mart. Polyc. 10); but it was natural that-in 
the first age of the Church it should not be used by believers among them- 
selves. , 

Four terms find more or less currency in the N. T. which express Four 
different aspects of the Christian view of the Christian position: ‘the titles: 
disciples’ (oi padnrat), ‘the brethren’ (of ddeddoi), ‘the saints’ (of dyior), ete 
‘the believers’ (of wuarol, of murrevovres). These fall into two pairs, of which saints, : 
the first pair, ‘ disciples,’ ‘brethren,’ marks predominantly traits of personal believers. 
relationship, and the second pair, ‘saints, ‘faithful, traits of general 
character. . 
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The earliest title is that of ‘the disciples.’ This answers to ‘master,’ 
‘teacher’ (SiSdcxados), and passed from the Jewish schools to the followers 
of Christ during His lifetime. It was used both in a wider sense for all 
who attached themselves to Him (John ii. 11 ff. ; vi. 61, 66; vii. 3) and also 
in a narrower sense for ‘the twelve’ (John xiii. ’s ff.). "After the Ascension 
it is still employed absolutely in the narrative of the Acts to describe 
believers generally (vi. 1, 2, 7; ix. 19, 25, 38; xi. 26, 29; Xili. 52; xiv. 20, 
22, 28; xviii. 23, 27; xix. 9, 30; xx. 1; xxi. 4, 16); and so it is found in 
the record of a speech of St Peter (xv. 10) and of a speech of St Paul (xx. 
30). The discipleship is once connected with the human teacher (ix. 25 of 
y. avrov) and once with the Lord (ix. 19). It is remarkable that in one 
place (xix. 1) those who had only received John’s Baptism are spoken of as 
disciples. The title does not occur in the Epistles or in the Apocalypse. 

It is significant that the first title given the body of believers after 
the Ascension is ‘the brethren’ (Acts i. 15 true text); and from this time 
onwards it occurs in all the groups of Apostolic writings. Thus in the Acts 
it is found in the narrative: ix. 30; x. 23; xi. 29; Xiv. 2; XV. I, 3,22, 32 f, 
40; xvi. 2, 40; xvii. 10; xviii. 18, 27; xxi. 7,173; xxviii. 14 f.; and once in 
the record of St Paul’s words: xv. 36. Twice in the same book it is used 
of unconverted Jews: xxii. 5 (St Paul’s words); xxviii. 21. St Paul uses 
the title throughout his Epistles : 1 Thess. iv. 10; v. 26 f.; 1 Cor. viii. 12; 
xvi, 20; Gal. i. 2; Rom. xvi. 14; Phil. iv. 21; Eph. vi. 23; Col. iv. 15; 1 
Tim. iv. 6; 2 Tim. iv. 21. In the writings of St John it occurs : 1 John iii. 
14; 3 John 5, 10; John xxi. 23. St Peter uses the abstract term ‘the 
brotherhood’ (7 ddekporns, 1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9). The singular is not 
uncommonly used (e.g. Rom, xvi. 23; 1 Cor. vii. 15), and especially with a 


personal pronoun, ‘thy brother, ‘his brother, e.g. Rom. xiv. 10; 1 John 


ii. 9 ff). Compare c. ii. 9 note. 

The general idea of ‘the believers’ is expressed in three different forms 
which convey shades of difference in the application of the common mean- 
ing: ‘the believers’ (of mucroi), ‘they that believe’ (of micrevovres), ‘ they 
that believed’ (of mucrevoavres). The first (of murrof) is found Acts x. 45 
(ot ék mepirouijs morot); 1 Tim. iv. 12; comp. Eph. i. 1; 1 Tim. iv. 3; 1 
Pet.i.21. ‘They that believe’ (of ruarevovres) occurs: 1 Pet. ii. 7; 1 Thess. 
i. 7; ii. 10 f.; 1 Cor. i. 21; Rom. iii. 22; Eph. i. 19. ‘They that believed’ 
(oi muorevoavres) occurs: Acts ii. 44; iv. 32; 2 Thess. i. 10; Hebr. iv. 3. 
In the two last phrases the historic reference to the act of belief still 
remains. 

The title ‘ the saints’ is characteristic of St Paul and of the Apocalypse. 
Jt- occurs four times in the Acts, twice in connexion with St Paul’s conver- 
sion (Acts ix. 13 rods ayiovs aov; xxvi. 10), and twice in connexion with the 
episode of St Peter’s visit to Lydda (ix. 32) and Joppa (ix. 41). It is found 
also once in St Jude (Jude 3); but not in any other of the Catholic Epistles 
(comp. I Pet. ii. 5, 9). In St Paul it is frequent and distributed throughout 
his Epistles: 1 Thess. iii. 13; 2 Thess. i, 10; 1 Cor. vi. 1 f.; xiv. 33; xviv E, 
153.2 Cons 1 I 5 Vili. 43 ix, I, 125 ith, r2; Rom. xii 95 av. 25 f, 3F; 
xvi. 2, 05; Phil..& 05. ivi2ay Eph: i I, 25; 18s iv. 2; WES P Cok t. 254; 
12),26:; Philemy.'5,. 79 "It is found also in Hebr: Vi. 10; xiii, In the © 
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Apocalypse it is found: y. 8; viii. 3 f. ; xi. 18; xiii. 7,10; xiv. 12; xvii. 6; 
KVL. 20 5 xix. 8, 

The main differences of conception between the four titles are evident. General 
Christians stand in the position of learners in the school of their Lord. relation of 
The lesson which they have to learn surpasses all others. But the relation ME 
to the Divine Master is at once embodied in a new relation to fellow- 
believers. So the title ‘ the disciples’ is soon lost in that of ‘ the brethren.’ 

In the same way the title of ‘the faithful,’ which corresponds to ‘ disciples,’ 
is far less common and characteristic than ‘the saints’ (‘the holy’), which 
marks the recognised consecration of believers. 

But while these broad distinctions are obvious, it is not easy to seize The titles 

the exact form of the particular titles except that of ‘the faithful’ on each in con- 
occasion, or even when they come near together, as ‘disciples’ and ™¢*i2- 
‘brethren’; Acts xi. 29; xviii.27 ; xxi. 16 f.: ‘disciples’ and ‘saints’; Acts 
ix. 38, 41: ‘brethren’ and ‘saints’; 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 20; Rom. xvi. 14 f.; 
Hph. vi. 18, 23. It seems not unlikely that the title ‘the brethren,’ was 
carried over from the ‘ Israel according to the flesh’ to the spiritual Israel, 
and was specially used of the Jewish congregations. This view is supported 
by Acts xxii. 5; xxviii. 21. But in any case the title was soon extended 
more widely : Acts xy. I. 


Additional Note on iii. 19. 


St John does not, like St Paul, give any definite analysis of the consti- Limita- 
tution or of the spiritual experience of man. But he recognises the same tion of St 
elements in human nature. Like St Paul, he distinguishes ‘the flesh, Jo” if 
‘the soul, ‘the spirit, ‘the heart.’ But it is worthy of notice that the yan’s 
characteristic intellectual faculties are rarely noticed by him. | ‘ Under- nature. 
standing’ (d:dvoca) occurs only once in the most remarkable passage 1 John 
y. 20; and ‘mind’ (vods) is found only in the Apocalypse (xiii. 18; xvii. 9). 
‘Conscience’ (cuvetdnovs) is nowhere mentioned by St John (contrast 
[John] viii. 8). In St Paul these words arenot unfrequent. For St John’s 
use of yiweokew see ©. ii. 3 note. 

The term ‘flesh’ (capé) describes the element with the characteristics i. Flesh 
of the element (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 39). It includes all that belongs to the (7dpé). 
life of sensation, all by which we are open to the physical influences of 
pleasure and pain, which naturally sway our actions. a 

As applied to human nature ‘flesh’ describes humanity so far as it 
is limited and defined by earthly conditions. In ‘flesh’ lies the point of 
connexion between man and the lower world. Through flesh come the 
temptations which belong to sense. 

The word is used of mankind (as in O. T.) John xvii. 2 (aoa cap€) to 
describe them under the aspect of earthly transitoriness. 

‘Flesh’ is contrasted with ‘spirit, not as evil with good, but as the 
ruling element of one order with the ruling element of another; John iii. 

G3) yi. 63: 


we 


Use of 
‘flesh’ in 
relation to 
Christ. 


ii. Soul, 
‘life’ 
(yuxn). 
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By ‘ flesh’ we are united to earth; and by ‘ spirit’ to heaven. 

‘The will of the flesh’ (John i. 13) is the determination which belongs 
to the earthly powers of man as such. 

‘The desire of the flesh’ (1 John ii. 16) is the desire which, as it springs 
out of man’s present earthly constitution, is confined within its sphere 
and rises no higher. 

‘Judgment -after the flesh’ (John viii. 15) is external, superficial, 
limited by what catches the senses (comp. 2 Cor. v. 16). 

Thus the idea of evil attaches to the flesh not in virtue of what it is 
essentially, but from the undue preponderance which is given to it. The 
flesh serves for the manifestation of character. It ministers to other powers. 
It becomes evil when it is made supreme or dominates. It does not 
include the idea of sinfulness, but it describes human personality on the 
side which tends to sin, and on which we actually have sinned. 

The essential conception of capé is seen in its application to Christ 

(1) in His Person: 

John i. 14 6 Noyos aapé eyévero. 

1 John iv, 2 eAndvds ev capi, ¢ 

2 John 7 epyopevos ev capi. ' 

Compare 1 Tim. iii. 16 efavepdOn ev capki. 

Col. i. 22 TO odpa THs Capkos avrov, 

And 

(2) in His work: 

John vi. 51 7 odp& pov vrép ths Tod Kocpov Coffs. 

— 53 payeiv Tv oapka Tov viod Tod dvOpw@rov Kal TLEty avTOU TO 
aia. : 
56 0 Tp@yev pov TY CdpKa kal Tivey pov TO aima. 


In these passages ‘flesh’ is seen to describe the element of Christ’s 
perfect humanity. 

It may be added that while cdyua is found in St John (John ii. 21; xx. 
12, &c.), it is never used metaphorically, and it does not occur in the 
epistles (Apoe. xviii. 13=mancipiorum). In the Apocalypse capé is found 
only in the plural. 

The sense of the word represented by ‘soul, ‘life’ (Wvy7) is often 
obscure in other apostolic writers from the complex nature of the living 
man; but in St John it is used only for the personal principle of our 
present earthly life, the vital energy of the cdpé (yet notice John x, 24). 

It is used 

(1) of men generally : 

John xii. 25 (comp. Luke xiv. 26; xvii. 33). 

— xiii, 37 f ridévae hy Woyny. 
— xv. 13 7d.; 1 John iii. 16 id,; 3 John 2. 
And 
(2) of Christ : 
John xii. 27; X. 11, 15,17 rv W. riévau, 
1 John iii, 16 7d, 
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With the phrase ridévac thy Wruyny inép (x. 11, 15 ; comp. Matt. xx. 28) 
must be contrasted (Sodvac) tiv odpka irép (vi. 51). 

In the Apocalypse yvy7 is used in the most unusual sense of disem- 
bodied ‘souls’; vi. 9; xx. 4. 

While the ‘soul’ (vy) expresses the sum of man’s present vital iii, Spirit 
powers, the ‘spirit’ (veda) describes the quickening element which (7”€%2). 
belongs to a heavenly sphere (comp. Rom. viii. 10) as the flesh describes the 
earthly element: John iii. 6 (5); vi.-63. 

It is used of the Lord : John xiii. 21 (comp. xii. 27) ; xi. 33. 

Jompare the phrases ‘to become in spirit,’ ‘in spirit, found in the Apoca- 
lypse: i. 10 (eyerduny ev wvevpari); iv. 2 (éd.); xvii. 13 (ev rvedpart); xxi. 10 (id), 

The sense the ‘breath of life’ is wholly distinct: John xix. 30 (comp. 

Matt. xxvii. 50; Lk. viii. 55); Apoc. xi. 11 (mvedua Cos); xiii. 15 (Sodvar av. 
TH €ixovt). 

The seat of individual character, of personal feeling and moral determi- iv. ‘Heart’ 

nation, is the ‘heart’ (xapSia). The elements already considered are (Pa). 
morally colourless in themselves, they are generic and not individual. 
The mention of the heart is comparatively rare in St John. But he shews 
that it is the seat of sorrow (John xvi. 6), of joy (xvi. 22), of distress gene- 
rally (xiy. I, 27), and also of purpose (xiii. 3), and spiritual discernment 
(xii. 40, LXX.). j 

The most remarkable passage in which he describes the office of the 
heart is in 1 John iii. t9—21. In this the heart appears as representing 
the whole conscious moral nature of man. The heart in fact includes the 
conscience, and covers the whole range of life. It takes account not only of 
the abstract rule but of all the personal circumstances which go to charac- 
terise action. 

Compare Apoc. ii. 23; xvii. 17; xviii. 7. 


Additional Note on iii. 23. 


Something has been already said on the use of the Divine Names in the Thenames 
Epistles of St John (Additional Note on i, 2). It is however of deep of the 
interest to study in detail the exact relation of the several Names of the ee be 
Lord to the contexts in which they occur. Such an inquiry will leave, gteg. 

I believe, a strong conviction in the mind of the student that each Name is 
perfectly fitted to present that aspect of the Lord’s Person which is domi- 
nant at the particular point in the Apostle’s exposition of the Truth. 

Here, as elsewhere in the Bible, the Name has two distinct and yet The idea 
closely connected meanings. It may express the revelation of the Divine of ‘ the 
Being given by a special title; or the whole sum of the manifold revela- rer 6 
tions gathered up together so as to form one supreme revelation. It is 
used in the latter sense in regard to the revelation of God in Christ in 


3 John 7 trép rod dvoparos, where rd évoya, ‘the Name’ absolutely, includes 


the essential elements of the Christian Creed, the complete revelation of 
Christ’s Person and Work in relation to God and man (comp. Acts v. 41; 
John xx. 31). Inii. 12 dca 7d dvopa avrod the term is more limited. The 
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The spe- 
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names: 
His Son 
Jesus 
Christ, 


Jesus, 


Christ, 


Jesus 
Christ, 


the Son, 
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Person Who is present to St John through the paragraph is Christ as He 
lived on earth and gave Himself for those whom He called brethren (ii. 6; 
comp. Hebr, ii..11 ff). In iii. 23, v. 13 the exact sense of ‘the Name’ is 
defined by the words which follow. 

From the name thus generally referred to or defined we pass to the 
actual names used. The full title His Son Jesus Christ (0 vids avrov 
‘Ingods Xpiordés) is found i. 3, iii, 23, vy. 20. The divine antecedent is 
differently described in the three cases, and this difference slightly colours 
the phrase. Ini..g it is ‘the Father’ (compare 2 John 3 rapa @cov rarpos, 
kal mapa "Incod Xpiotod rod viod rod warpds); in iii. 23, ‘God’; and In Vs20; 
‘He that is true.’ Thus in the three cases the Sonship of Jesus Christ is 
regarded in. relation to God as the Father, to God.as God, and to God as 
perfectly satisfying the divine ideal which man is able to form, Bearing 
these secondary differences in mind we see that the whole phrase includes 
the two elements of the confession, or the two confessions, which St John 
brings into prominence: ‘Jesus [Christ] is the Son of God’ (iv. 15, v. 5); 
and ‘Jesus is..the Christ’ (v. 2; comp. ii. 22). It is in other words ‘the 
Name’ written out at length. 


The constituents of this compressed phrase are wil used separately by 
St John: 


.(@) Jesus: 
ii, 22 6 dpvovpevos tt Inoods ovK Eotw 6 xptoTos. 
Vv. I 6 miatevav Ore Incods ear 6 xptoros. 
1V, 3 0 px) Opodoye? Tov "Incody. 

In these passages it is obvious that the central thought is.of the Lord in 
Klis perfect, historical, humanity. .The use of the definite article in the last 
example probably conveys a reference to 2..2. ~ 

(2) Christ: 

2 John 9 7 didax7) Tod ypicrod, 

The title seems to point back to the long preparation under the Old 
Covenant which checks impatience (zpoayy) under the New. 

(3) Jesus Christ ; 

il. 1 mapakAnrov exopuev... Ingody Xpiorov Sixaov. 
v.6 6 €hOdv Sv Bdaros Kal aiparos, Ingots Xpiords. 
2 John 7 of pr) por, "Incody Xpuorov epyopevoy €v capi. 

Here the idea of the Messianic position of the Lord is no less important 
for the full sense than that of His true humanity. 

In iv. 15 ore “Inods.| Xprorés] €oTw 6 vids rod Oeod the reading is doubt- 
ful. The adoption of Xpiords adds to the completeness of the thought, 

For the clause iv, 2 épod..”Iycody Xpiordy ev oapki ed. see note, In 


spite of the close verbal parallel of these words with 2 John 7 the use of 


Ingovs Xpiords here seems to be differentiated. from the sense there by 
ehn\vdra as contrasted with épydpevor. 


(4) the Son: 
ii. 22 6 dpvovpevos tov marépa kal roy vidv. 
— 23 6 dpy, rov vidy odd€ roy warépa exer, 
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li. 23 6 dpokoyav Tov viev Kal Tov marépa exe. 
— 24 €y T@ vid Kal ev TH Tarpl peveire. 
IV. 14 0 marnp améoradkey Tov viov. 
V. 12 6 txwy riv viov exer tiv Conv. 
In all these cases the central thought is that of the absolute relation of 
sonship to fatherhood. The argument turns upon essential conceptions of 
son and father. Comp. John y..19 note. 
(5) the Son of God: the Son 
see ; / ees ms ae, , er = p of Go 
lil, 8 eavepaiey 6 vies rob bet wa Avon ra Epya red diafddov. Biatods 
V. 10 6 mistevav eis Tov vidy Tov bent. 
— 12 6 py éexov tiv vidv rod Geod. 
— 13 Tois mur. cis TO Gvopa TOU viod Tov Gent. 
eZ olbapev drt 6 vios Tov Beov ket. 
With these passages must be compared 
iv. 10 dméor. Tov viov avurov, 
v. 9 ff. 6 vios atrod, 
where the immediate antecedent is 6 eds. In all these cases the idea of 
Christ’s divine dignity is equally prominent with that of sonship in relation 
to a father. 
Compare also y. 18 6 yewvnbeis ex Tov Oeod. 


(6) Jesus His (God’s) Son: Jesus His 
Ee ee ae aa ae ee ae ‘Son, 
1.7 To atwa Ingov tov viov avuTov. 

The double title brings out the two truths that ‘the blood’: of Christ 
can be made available for men and is efficacious. 

(7) His (God’s) Son, His only Son: iHis Son, 

iv. 9 rov vidv atrod Tov povoyeri. rte only 

The uniqueness of the gift is the manifestation of love. ‘ 

In connexion with these titles it must be added that the title ‘the Son’ 
in various forms is eminently characteristic of the first and second Epistles, 
in which it occurs 24 (or 25) times (22 or 23+2), more times than in all the 
Epistles of St Paul. 

It is remarkable that the title ‘Lord’ (xépios) is not found in the 
Epistles (not 2 John 3). It occurs in the narrative of the Gospel and is 
frequent in the Apocalypse. It occurs also in all the other epistles of the 
N. T. except that to Titus. 

The absence of the title may perhaps be explained by the general view ° 
of the relation of Christ to the believer which is given in the Epistles. 

The central thought is that of fellowship. For the same reason the con- 
ception of external organization is also wanting in the Epistle. 
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b7t moddolt wWevdorpopnrat é£eAnvOaow €is TOV 


1V. Tue rivan spirits or TRUTH 
AND Error (iy. 1—6). 

This section is closely connected 
both with what precedes and with 
what follows; and corresponds with 
the first section of this great division 
of the Epistle: ii. 18—29. It contains 
three main thoughts: 


There are many spiritual influ- 
ences at work (v. 1). 

The test of spirits lies in the wit- 
ness to the Incarnation (vv. 2, 3). 

The test of men lies in the recogni- 
tion of the Truth (vv. 4, 5). 


The progress of thought is parallel 
to that in ii. 18—z29 (see p. 67), but 
the argument of St John has passed 
to a new stage. There his teaching 
was centred in the Messiahship, the 
Sonship of Jesus: here in the In- 
carnation of Jesus Christ. There he 
insisted on the original message of the 
Gospel: here he appears to regard 
the fuller interpretation of the mes- 
sage. This section in fact presents 
the conflict of the Faith with its 
counterfeits in the last form, as a con- 
flict of spiritual powers, unseen and 
real, 

1 The-many spiritual influences 
(vw. 1). 

The ‘many false prophets’ stand 
in a relation towards the Spirit like 
that which the ‘many Antichrists’ oc- 
cupy towards Christ (ii. 18). Through 
them evil spiritual powers find ex- 
pression. Spirits therefore must be 
proved, 

dyarnroi} Comp. ii. 7 note. The 
existence of a subtle spiritual danger 
calls out the tenderness of love. 

py mavtl mv. mor.| nolite omni 
spiritui credere V., believe not every 
spirit. The mention of a spirit as the 
characteristic endowment of Chris- 


tians leads to a definition of true and 
false spirits. There are-many spiritual 
powers active among men, and our 
first impulse is to believe and to obey 
them. They evidently represent that 
which is not of sight. But some of 
these are evil influences belonging to 
the unseen order. They come to us 
under specious forms of ambition, 
power, honour, knowledge, as distin- 
guished from earthly sensual enjoy- 
ments. All such spirits are partial 
revelatious of the one spirit of evil 
which become (so to speak) embodied 
in men. 

Soxiuacere ta rv. | probate spiritus V., 
prove the spirits. As we are charged 
to ‘prove’ the season (Luke xii. 56), 
ourselves (1 Cor. xi. 28; 2 Cor. xiii. 5), 
what is the will of God (Rom. xii. 2; 
Eph. y. 10), our work (Gal. vi. 4), our 
fellow-workers (2 Cor. viii. 8, 223 1 
Cor. xvi. 3; I Tim. iii. 10), all things 
(1 Thess. v. 21, notice vv. 19, 20), so 
we are charged to ‘prove the spirits.’ 
Elsewhere the discrimination of spirits 
is referred to a special gift (1 Cor. xii. 
10 Staxpicers mvevpatayv). Here how- 
ever the injunction to ‘prove’ them 
is given to all Christians. Comp. ii. 
20 Man maintains his personal supre- 
macy and responsibility in the pre- 
sence of these powers : 1 Cor. xiv. 32. 

ei ex tov 0. eoriv] if they are of 
God, if they derive from Him their 
characteristic being and their power. 

For eivac éx see ii. 16 note; and for 
Soxip, ef compare 2 Cor, xiii. 5 ; Mk. 
ii. 2; Le. xiv. 28, 31 (Matt. xii. 10 
parallels). 

ore m. Wevd....] Such watchful care 
is required because many false pro- 
phets, through whom the false spirits 
speak, as the Spirit speaks through 
the true prophets (2 Pet. i. 21, ii. 1), 
are gone out into the world. ‘The 
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spirit of antichrist’ inspires them. So 
‘false Christs’ and ‘false prophets’ 
are joined together (Matt. xxiv. 24). 

The use of the term Wevdorpopirns 
in the N. T.is suggestive. It is ap- 
plied to the rivals of the true prophets 
under the old dispensation (Luke vi. 
26; 2 Pet. ii. 1); and to the rivals of 
the apostles under the new dispensa- 
tion (Matt. vii. 15, xxiv. 11, 23f. || Mk. 
xili. 22 ; Acts xiii. 6); and especially, 
in the Apocalypse, to the embodied 
power of spiritual falsehood (Apoc. xvi. 
13, X1X. 20, xx.10). The false-prophet 
is not only a false-teacher (2 Pet. ii. 1 
Yevdorpopjrat, evdodidacKaror), but a 
false-teacher who supports his claims 
by manifestations of spiritual power 
(Matt. xxiv. 24 ddcovew onpeia peyada 
Kat tépata; Acts xiii. 6 dvdpa riva 
payov; Apoc. xix. 20 6 mowumoas Ta 
onpeta). 

eeAnrvGacw] exierunt V. ( prodie- 
runt F.), are gone out on a mission of 
evil from their dark home. The tense, 
as contrasted with ii. 19, 2 John 7, 
e&ndOay, expresses the continuance of 
their agency as distinguished from 
the single fact of their departure. 
Comp. John viii. 42, xiii. 3, xvi. 27 &c. 
. eis Tov Koopoy] into the world as the 
scene of their activity. John iii. 17, 
ix. 39, x. 36 &c. 

The words evidently refer to ex- 
ternal circumstances vividly present 
to St John’s mind. They point, as it 
appears, to the great outbreak of the 
Gentile pseudo-Christianity which is 
vaguely spoken of as Gnosticism, the 
endeavour to separate the ‘ideas’ of 
the Faith from the facts of the his- 
toric Redemption. 

2. The test of spirits lies in the 
witness to the Incarnation (2, 3). 

2,3. The test of the presence of 
the Divine Spirit is the confession of 
the Incarnation, or, more exactly, of 
the Incarnate Saviour. The Incarna- 


tion includes the promise of the com- 
plete redemption and perfection of 
man, of the restoration of ‘the body’ 
to its proper place as the perfect organ 
of the spirit. Hence the Divine Spirit 
must bear witness to it. The test of 
spirits is found in the confession of a 
fact which vindicates the fulness of 
life. The test of antichrist was found 
in the confession of a spiritual truth 
uis22:f4)5 

2. é€v tovt@| In hoc V. (Hine F.), 
flereby. The idea of the process of 
testing passes directly into that of the 
test itself. 

ywookere] cognoscitur (i.e. ywao- 
ketal) V., ye know, i.e. perceive, 
recognise the presence of. The Vul- 
gate rendering is evidently derived 
from a common itacism (-a: for -e) and 
may be dismissed at once. Through- 
out the Epistle St John speaks per- 
sonally (we know, ye know), and not 
in an abstract form (¢¢ 7s known). It 
is more difficult to decide whether y- 
vookere is indic. (ye know), or imper. 
(know ye). In every other place in 
the Epistle ev roir@ is joined with a 
direct statement. On the other hand 
it is always elsewhere used with the 
first person in combination with y- 
varko (€v TOUT@ yiweoKoMEV, eyvo- 
xapev). The change of person may 
therefore be connected with a change 
of mood; and in this case the impera- 
tive carries on the charge believe not, 
prove. Compare John xy. 18. So far 
there is nothing in usage to determine 
the question; but on the whole it 
seems more likely that St John would 
appeal to the results of actual ex- 
perience which had been hitherto de- 
cisive (ye discern, recognise) than 
seem to enjoin a new and untried 
rule (discern, recognise). Comp. 2. 4. 

To mv. row O.| the Spirit of God, the 
one Holy Spirit who reveals Himself — 
in many ways and in many parts. He 
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2 ly Xv: Xv Iv C. 
must be recognised as the inspirer of 
all who speak from God; and all that 
is truly spoken is-from Him. 

In v.13 St John speaks of ‘His 
Spirit’ (i.e. of God), and in cv. 6, 8 
of ‘the Spirit,’ but the title ‘the Holy 
Spirit’ is not found in the Hpistles or 
in the Apocalypse. Comp. 2.6. 

mav mv. 0...) every spirit which... 
There is an endless variety in the 
operations of the Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 4). 
These severally appear to find cha- 
racteristic organs in ‘spirits’ which 
are capable of acting on man’s spirit. 
Gompmt, Cor suite: Mayler2.0325 
Hebr. i. 14 (xii. 9, 23), (1 Pét. iii. 19), 
(Apoc: xxii. 6); ra émra ay. Apoe, i. 
Asaalivel Ss 1Vsy5 3 Vals 

opodroyei] conjitetur V., confesseth, 
openly and boldly acknowledges the 
Person of the Incarnate Saviour and 
not only the fact of the Incarnation.. 
Comp. ii: 23 note. The question 
here is not of inner faith, but of out- 
ward confession, Faith, if itis real, 
must declare itself. Active love must 
be connected with a.distinet recogni- 
tion of its source. Ergo, Augustine 
says, followed by Bede, ipse est.spiri- 
tus Dei qui dicit Jesum in carne ve- 
nisse ; qui non dicit lingua sed factis ; 
qui dicit non sonando sed amando. 

*L X. év a. €d.] The construction of 
these words is not quite clear. Three 
ways of taking them are possible. (1) 
The direct object may be *Incovy and 
xptorov ev o. eX. & secondary predi- 
cate: ‘confesseth Jesus as Christ and 


a Christ come in flesh’; (2) The direct. 


object may be "Incody Xpicrdv and év 
o. eX, & secondary predicate: ‘con- 
fesseth Jesus Christ, Him who is known 
by this full name, as come in flesh,’ 
(3) The whole phrase may form a com- 


pound direct object: ‘confesseth Him, 


€\n\vObra BAC: éAndrvGévas B (vg). 


whose nature and work is described 
by the phrase, ‘Jesus Christ come in 
fiesh’’ The corresponding clause in 
v 3 "Incoty which gives the person 
and not any statement about the per- 
son as the object of confession is in 
favour of the last view. 

é\ndvdra] The construction with 
the participle gives a different thought 
from that with the infinitive (eAnAv- 
Géva). It does not express the ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of the fact 
but the acknowledgment of One in 
whom this fact is fulfilled and of whom 
itispredicated. Comp. 2 John 7 (opond. 
epyopevoy). For the sense of épyeoOae 
see c. v. 6 note. 

év. capki.€Anr.| come in flesh, mani- 
fested under this special form. The 
order (ev capxi-ed.) and the tense of 
the verb (éd7nA.) lay emphasis on the 
mode rather than on the fact of 
Christ’s coming. ‘The Word became 
flesh’ (i. 14); and that not tempo- 
rarily, but so that He is still coming 
in it (2 John 7). The Christ ‘who 
should come’ came, and coming in 
this way fulfilled and still fulfils the 
promises of the past. For the confes- 
sion is not only of One who ‘came’ 
(€X@ovra) but of One who ‘is come’ 
(€kn\vOora), whose ‘coming’ is an 
abiding fact. And yet further He 
came ‘in flesh,’ as revealing the nature 
of His mission in this form, and not 
only ‘into flesh’ (eis oapxa), as simply 
entering on such a form of being. 

ex tov 6. é.] Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 33 
and Additional Note on iii. 1. 

3. kat wav wv.| The negative state- 
ment is here directly joined to the 
positive. In ii. 23 the positive and 


negative statements are placed in — 


simple parallelism. 


~ 
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Ivy Xp (vg) (others read ray Tp Xv). 
vg me the. 


O p) op. Tov “I.] The substance of 
the confession which has been given 
in detail in the former verse is gather- 
ed up in the single human name of 
the Lord. To ‘confess Jesus, which 
in the connexion can only mean to 
confess ‘Jesus as Lord’ (1 Cor. xii. 3, 
Rom. x. 9), is to recognise divine 
sovereignty in One Who is truly man, 
or, in other words, to recognise the 
union of the divine and human in one 
Person, a trath which finds its only 
adequate expression in the fact of the 
Incarnation. 

The very ancient reading 6 Aver rov 
Incouv (qui solvit Jesum V., qui 
destrutt Lefr.: see Additional Note) 
expresses this view more directly. 
The meaning which it-is designed to 
convey must be ‘which-separates the 
divine from the human, which divides 
the one divine-human Person.’ But 
it may well be doubted whether 
*Incods would be used in this compre- 
hensive sense. In Seripture ‘ Jesus’ 
always emphasises the humanity of 
the Lord considered: in itself. The 
thought would be conveyed by 6 Ave 
"Inootv Xpiordv or even by 0 Avew rov 
xpicrov. It seems likely that the 
verb was transferred to this context 
from. some traditional saying of St 
John in which it was applied to false 
teachers, such as of Avovtes Tov ypio- 
rov, or the like. The words of Poly- 
carp which appear only indirectly, and 
yet certainly, to refer to the phrase 
in the Epistle indicate that St John 
dwelt upon the thought in various 
aspects: mas yap os Gv pn opodoyy "In- 

govv Xptorov év capxt éAndvévar avri- 
xprotds €or, kal ds Gy pr opodoyn rd 
paptupiov Tod araupod ex rod duaBddou 


éori (ad Phil. c. vii.). 


3 py dpodroyet] The use of wy marks | 


- thecharacter of the spirit which leads 


rov Iv AB (vg) me syrr ; 


+ év capict €XndvOdra & syrr (lat): om. AB 


to the denial (‘such that it confesseth 
not’) as distinguished from the simple 
fact of the failure to confess (6 ovx 
dpodoyet : &. 6 ds ovk aru). 

tov I.] Comp. i. 7note. For the use 
of this simple human name of the Lord 
in similar connexions see Rom. iii, 26; 
(x. 9;) 2 Cor. xi. 4; Eph. iv. 21; Phil. 
i, 10; Hebr.-ii.9 note. Comp. 2 Cor. 
LVN Lol fs 

ex tov Geov ov« €.| The denial of 
the Incarnation is in fact the denial 
of that which is characteristic of 
the Christian-F'aith, the true union of 
God and man (comp. ii. 22 ff). By 
this form of statement (as distin- 
guished from ‘is of:the devil, or the 
like) St John meets the specious 
claims of the false prophets: such a: 
spirit, whatever appearances may be, 
is not of God. 

The antagonists regarded here are 
not mere unbelievers but those who 
knowing Christianity fashion it into a 
shape of their own. 

Augustine (ad loc.) remarks cha- 
racteristically that the denial of the 
Incarnation is the sign. of the absence 
of love: Caritas illum adduxit ad car- 
nem. Quisquis ergo non habet cari- 
tatem negat Christum in carne venisse. 
And so he goes on to interpret ‘solvit’ 
of the spirit of the schismatic; [lle 
venit colligere, tu venis solvere. Dis- 
tringere vis membra Christi. Quo- 
modo non negas Christum in carne 
venisse qui disrumpis Hcclesiam Dei 
quam Ile congregavit ? 

It is of interest to notice the two 
negative signs which St John gives of 
‘not being of God’ In e. iii. 10 he 
writes mas 6 pr) modmy Sixatoovyny ovK 
Zorw éx tov Ocov: here wav rvetpa 6 
pi) dpodoye? Thv Incoby ek Tod Geod ov« 
éorw. In the case of men the proof 
of the absence of the divine connexion 
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is found in the want of active righte- 
ousness: in the case of spirits in the 
failure to confess the Incarnation. 
The two tests exactly correspond to 
one another in the two spheres to 
which they severally belong. The 
confession of the Incarnation embodied 
in life must produce the effort after 
righteousness which finds its absolute 
spiritual support in the belief in the 
Incarnation. 

kat rovTo...| et hic est antichristus 
quod audistis V., hoc est illius anti- 
christi quod aud. ¥., ‘and this whole 
manifestation of false, ungodly, spiri- 
tual powers is the manifestation of 
antichrist, whereof (6 not 6v) ye have 
heard....’ The omission of mvetpa in 
the phrase ro rov dvtixpicrov gives 
greater breadth to the thought, so 
that the words include the many 
spirits, the many forces, which reveal 
the action of antichrist. 

Tov avttxpiorov| The spiritual in- 
fluence is not only negatively ‘not. of 
God’: it is positively ‘of antichrist’. 

axnkoare| Compare kaos rjxovcare 
ii. 18. The difference in tense places 
the two warnings in a somewhat dif- 
ferent relation to the hearers. For 
the perfect see c. i. 1, 3, 5; for the 
aorist, ii. 7, 18, 24, iii. 11; 2 John 6. 

épxerat] The same word is used of 
the advent of the power of evil as of 
the advent of the Lord, Comp. ii. 18; 
y. 6, notes. 

kal viv...75n] et nunc jam V., and 
now...already. Forthe position of 75n 
see John ix. 27 (notiv. 35). The pro- 
phecy had found fulfilment before the 
Church had looked for it. 

3. The test of men lies in the re- 
cognition of the Truth (4—6). 

4—6. In the verses which precede 
(2, 3) St John has considered the 


’ sonal reference goes back to v. I (yrev- 


ore aknk. S. 


teaching of spirits as the test of their 
character. He now regards the sub- 
ject from another point of view and 
considers the teaching of spirits as the 
test of men. 

4. vpeis] You as contrasted with 
the world; yow who are in possession 
of spiritual endowments. Comp. li. 20 
kal vpeis ypiopa €xere, li. 24, 27. 

€x tov Oeod éoré] Comp. Addi- 
tional Note on iii. 1. 

The hearers of St John have that - 
divine connexion which the false 
spirits have not (v. 3 éx rod 6. ovk é.). 

rexvia] c. iii. 18. The father in 
Christ speaks again. The address 
‘beloved’ has been used twice in the 
interval (iii. 21, iv. 1). 

vevixnkate avtovs| vicistis eum V., 
eos F., have cvercome them. The per- 
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note: 
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Sompopyra:). The intervening verses 
are structurally parenthetical; though 
they contain the ruling thought of the 
section. 

The false spirits, whose character- 
istic has now been defined, must have 
their organs through whom to speak ; 
and Christians must wage war against 
them. In this conflict the virtue of 
their Master’s Victory (John xvi. 33) 
is granted to them. They have to 
claim the fruits of a triumph which 
has been already gained. 

Comp. ii. 13 (vevexnxare) note. 

The thought of a spiritual conflict 
is developed in Eph. vi. 12 ff, 

ért...] The ground and the assur- 
ance of the victory of Christians lie in 
the Power by which they are inspired 
(c. iii, 24). The strength of men is 
proportioned to the vital force of 
which they are the organs. . 

Vicistis eum, inquit. Sed unde vi- | 
cerunt? Numquid liberi virtute ar- 
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bitrii? Non utique. Taceat Pelagius, 
dicat ipse Johannes: Quoniam major 
est qui in vobis est... (Bede). So Au- 
gustine ; ...qui audit Vicistis erigit 
caput, erigit cervicem, laudari se vult. 
Noli te extollere: vide quis in te 
vicit. 

peiCov] greater. See iii. 20. 

6 é€v vpiv] qui in vobis est V., he 
that is in you, that is in the Christian 
Society. The Church appears to be 
set over against the world; so that 
here the thought is of the body, and 
not (as in iii. 24) of the individual. 
The Divine Person is undefined. We 
think naturally of God in Christ. 
Comp. John vi. 56, xiv. 20, xv. 4f., 
Xvli. 23, 26. Elsewhere ‘ the word of 
God’ (ce. ii, 14), ‘the unction received 
from Him’ (ii. 27), ‘His seed’ (iii. 9) 
is said to ‘abide’ in believers, as here 
He himself is in them. See note on ». 
15. St Paul expresses the same 
thought in relation to the individual : 
Gal. ii. 20. 

6 ev TS Koopo | hae world. The 
many false spirits represent one per- 
sonal power of falsehood, ‘the prince 
of the world’ (John xii. 31, xiv. 30), 
the devil whose ‘children’ the wicked 
are (iii. 10). The world occupies in 
regard to him the same twofold posi- 
tion which Christians occupy with re- 
gard to God: ‘the world lieth in the 
wicked one’ (c. v. 19) and he ‘is in 
the world” The natural opposite to 
‘in you,’ taken personally, would have 
been ‘in them’; but St John wishes to 
shew that these false prophets are 
representatives of the world. The 
conflict, as has been said above, is 
regarded socially. 

Comp. Eph. ii 2. 

5. avroi...] pst V., they, the false 
prophets, through whom the false 
spirits work. 

The nom. pl. avroi, which occurs 


Symets ek Tov Oeov éopév: 6 


here only in the Epistles, emphasises 
the contrast. Comp. James ii. 6, 7; 
Hebr. xiii. 17; Luke xi. 48. See c. ii. 
25 note. 

ek T. k. eloiv| de mundo sunt V., 
are of the world and not simply of the 
earth (John iii. 31). The ‘earth’ ex- 
presses the necessary limitations of . 
the present order: the ‘world’ the 
moral characteristics of the order, as 
separated from God. For the phrase 
compare c. ii. 16; John xy. 10, xvii. 
14, 16 and the cognate phrase ‘to be 
of this world’: John viii. 23, xviii. 36. 

6a rovro]| tdeo V., for this reason. 
The character of their speech and the 
character of their hearers are deter- 
mined by their own character. The 
words ‘of the world’ answer to ‘the 
world’ in the order of the original: ‘ 
ts of the world they speak, and the 
world heareth them. 

For the threefold repetition of ‘the 
world’ see John iii. 17, 31; 2 Mace. 
vii. 11. 

axover]| Comp. John xv. 19. 

6. nueis ex r. 0. €.] we are of God. 
The apostle has spoken of Christian 
hearers (v. 4 Jucis ex Tr. O. 2.): he now 
speaks of Christian teachers. In each 
case living dependence upon God pro- 
duces its full effect. The hearer dis- 
cerns the true message. The teacher 
discovers the true disciple. And this 
concurrence of experience brings fresh 
assurance and deeper knowledge. 

The opposition of jpeis to vucis and 
the use of dxover shew that St John is 
not speaking here of Christians gene- 
rally but of those whose work it is to 
unfold the divine message. 

The description of the true teachers 
is not exactly parallel with that of the 
false teachers. It is not directly said 
of these that ‘they speak of God’ be- 


- cause the conclusion does not admit 


of being put in the same form as in 
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the former case (‘they speak of the 
world and the world heareth them’). 
The world listens to those who ex- 
press its own thoughts; the Christian. 
‘listens to those who teach him more 
of God, new thoughts which he makes 
his own. Thus the argument which 
in the former clause lies in ‘speak of 
the world, in this clause lies in ‘he 
that knoweth God.’ The readiness to 
hear springs from a living, growing; 
knowledge, which welcomes and ap- 
propriates the truth. 

Comp. John viii. 47. 

6 ywookwr t. 0.) gui nomt Deum 
V., he that knoweth God.. The Latin 
and English renderings both fail to 
express the force of the original 
phrase which describes a knowledge 
apprehended as progressive and not 
complete, a knowledge which answers 
to the processes of life.. Comp. 2. 7, 
y. 20; John xvii. 3. Contrast ii. 3 f., 
Tgete Ute he 

So St Paul speaks of “the call’-of 
God as continuous; 1 Thess. v. 24: 
Comp. Phil. iii. 12 ff. 

St John appears to choose this most 
expressive phrase in place:of the more 
- general one ‘he that is of God’ in 
order to illustrate the position of the 
true disciple as one who is ever ad- 
vancing in the knowledge of God,.and 
whose power of hearing and learning 
is given by this attitude of faithful 
expectancy. 

So it is that when he passes to the 
negative side it is sufficient to say ‘he 
that is not of God’ without bringing- 
into prominence the special energy 
which flows from this divine de- 
pendence in regard to the fuller ex- 
position of the Gospel. 

The contrast which is marked here 
between him ‘that Anoeeth God’ and 


éx Tobrouv NB syrr: év rovrw A vg me the. 


the man ‘who 7s not of God’ is given 
under a slightly different form in v. 7 
where it is said ‘he that loveth hath 
been born of God and knoweth God, 
while ‘he that loveth not knew not 
God, 

ovx- dxover] Comp. John xiv. 17 
note. 

€x Tovtov] in hoc V., hereby, from 
this. The phrase does not occur again 
in the Epistle and must be dis- 
tinguished from the common ey rovr@ 
(see ¢. ii. 3 note). It is found twice in 
the Gospel marking a connexion partly 
historical. and partly moral (vi. 66, 
xix: 12). "Ev rovrm seems to note a 
fact which is a direct indication in 
itself of that which: is perceived: ex 
rovrov suggests some further process 
by which the conclusion is obtained. 
The consideration of tke general 
character of those who reeeive and 
of those who reject the message, and 
again of the teaching which is re- 
ceived and rejected by those who are 
children of God, leads to a fuller dis- 
cernment of the spirit of the Truth 
and of the spirit of the opposing error. 
The power. to recognise and accept 
the fuller exhibition of the Truth 
must come from the Spirit of Truth: 
the rejection of the Truth reveals the 
working of the spirit of error. 

yvdckopev] cognoscimus V., we 
know, recognise, perceive. This power 
of recognition belongs to all believers. 
It is not limited to teachers by an 
emphatic pronoun as before ; but ex- 


_ presses what is learnt in different 


ways by hearers and teachers. 

TO mv. Ths ad.] spiritum veritatis 
V., the Spirit of Truth. Comp. John 
xiv. 17 note; 1 Cor. ii. 12 ff. 

TO mv. Ths TAdvns| Spiritum erroris: 
V., the spirit of error. The phrase is. 


a 
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unique in the N.T. Comp. 1 Cor. ii. 
12 TO mvevpa Tod Kéopov. I Tim. iv. I 
mvevpact mavois. In contrast to 7 
adnOeia ‘the Truth’ stands 4 Ady 
(Eph. iv. 14) ‘the error, in which lie 
concentrated the germs of all manifold 
errors. Compare 76 yeddos 2 Thess. 
N= Ii; Rom. i. 25, Eph. LVene2aeias 
John viii. 44. 


C. Tue Curistran. LIFE: THE 
Victory or Farru. 
(iv. 7—Vv. 21.) 


The consideration of Antichrists 
and of the spirit of Antichrist and 
error is now over, amd St John lays 
open the fulness of the Christian 
life. In doing this he takes up in a 
new connexion thoughts which he 
has before touched ‘upon, and groups 
them in relation tothe final revela- 
tion God is love (iv. 8, 16). 

The whole division of the Epistle 
seems to fall most naturally into 
three sections: 


I, Tae Spirit: or THE CHRISTIAN 
Lire: Gop AND LovE. 
(iv. 7—21.) 

It. Tae Power or THE CHRISTIAN 
Lire: THE VICTORY AND WITNESS 
oF Farra. 

(v. I—I2.) 

III. Tae Actryity anD. CONFIDENCE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire: Eprt- 
LOGUE. 

(v. 13—21.) 


J. Tuer Spirit oF THE CHRISTIAN 
LiFe: Gop anp Love (iv. 7—21). 

This section deals in succession 
with 

1. The ground of love (7—10). 


2, The inspiration of love 
(11—16 @). : 


als 


3. The activity of love (16 b—. 


In the first paragraph the subject 
is regarded mainly from its abstract, 
and in the second mainly from its 
personal side: in the third it is 
treated in relation to action. 


1. The ground of love (7—10). 


The Christian Society has been 
shewn to be clearly distinguished 
from the world, even when the world 
obtains the support of spiritual pow- 
ers. .St John therefore passes on to 
consider the spirit of the Christian 
life as seen in.the Christian Body. 
This spirit is love, the presence of 
which is the proof of divine Sonship, 
seeing that God is love (wv. 7, 8); 
and in the Incarnation we have set 
before us the manifestation (v. 9) 
and the essence of love (v. 10). 

7. The transition of thought ap- 
pears to lie in the implied efficiency 
of love as a moral test of knowledge. 
The twofold commandment of faith 
and: love is essentially one command- 
ment (iii. 23f.). Love in the region 
of action corresponds to the confession 
of the Incarnation in the region of 
thought. The Christian spirit then 
is. proved by love. 

dyarnroi| The title and the charge 
go together. See ch. ii: 7 note. 

The title occurs comparatively fre- 
quently in 2 Peter, Jude, and sparingly 
in the other Epistles of the New Tes- 
TaMentew2e betwli eT arose lA sme lje: 
Jude) 17, 20300 Pet. it iieqiveten 
2 Oor. vii. 1; xii. 19; Rom. xii. 19; 
Phil. iv. 1; Hebr. vi. 9. *Ayamnroi 
pov occurs I Cor. x. 143 and ddehdoi 
pov ayamnroi, James i. 16, 19; ik. 5; 
1 Cor. xv. 58. 

dyarépev dddAndovs] diligamus in- 
vicem, V., let us love one another. 
Comp. ch. iii. rr note. St John deals 
with the love of Christians for Chris- 
tians (prradeAgia, St Paul, Hebr., St 
Peter) as the absolute type of love. 
There is no longer any distinction of 
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‘ye’ and ‘we’ (vz. 4 ff.) ; nor any em- 
phasis on the pronoun, Compare iii. 
14, 18, 23; iv. 12,19; v. 2. St John 
never says dyamare, though he does 
say py dyarare (ii. 15). 

éru...] because... The charge is 
based upon a twofold argument: (1) 
Love is of Gop, and therefore since it 
proceeds from Him, it must be cha- 
racteristic also of those who partake 
in His Nature, as His children; and, 
again, (2) Active love becomes to 
him who exercises it the sign of his 
sonship (iii. 19). 

ext. 6. €.] ts af God, flows from 
Him, as the one spring, and in such 
a way that the connexion with the 
source remains unbroken. See Addi- 
tional Note on iii. 1. 

mas 6 ayarav...| every one that 
loveth... The clause appears at first 
sight to be inverted in form. It 
might have seemed to be a more 
direct argument to say ‘let us love 
one another because...every one that 
“is born of God loveth.’ But as it is, 
the words bring out the blessing as 
well as the implied necessity of love. 
Every one that loveth hath in the 
consciousness of that spirit the proof 
of his divine sonship. Comp. iii. 
19. 

mas 6...) every one that... Comp. 
iii. 3 note. St John does not say 
simply ‘he that loveth” He insists 
on the supreme characteristic of love 
ag overpowering in whomsoever it is 
realised difficulties which men might 
discover in subordinate differences, 

éx Tod 6. yeyevynra| hath been born 
(begotten) of God. Compare Addi- 
tional Note on iii. 1. The combina- 
tion of yeyévynrat with ywooker (not 
éyvoxer) is significant. Living know- 
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ledge is regarded only in its present 
activity. The active principle of son- 
ship is referred to its origin. 

ywaoke] cognoscit V., knoweth. 
See v. 6 note. The present is sharply 
contrasted with the aor. (éyva, norit, 
V.) which follows (v. 8). ; 

The idea of ‘knowledge’ is intro- 
duced here in connexion with the ac- 
tion of the Spirit of Truth in the fuller 
unfolding of the mystery of Christ's 
Person. He that loveth derives his 
spiritual being from God, and of 
necessity therefore is in sympathy 
with Him, and knows Him, that is, 
recognises every revelation which 
shews more of Him (e. 6). 

8. As the presence of active love 
is the pledge of advancing know- 
ledge, so the absence of love is the 
proof that apparent knowledge was 
not real. ‘ He that loveth not, knew 
not God’ (otk éyve tr. 6.,non novit V., 
ignorat ¥.) when he made profession 
of knowing Him. His acknowledg- 
ment of God (as at Baptism) was 
based on no true recognition of His 
nature. 

The aor. (éyvwv) always has its full 
force. Compare iii. 1; John x. 38, 
xvi. 3. 

dru...] because. It is assumed that 
knowledge involves practical sym- 
pathy. Compare ii. 3 note. 

Bede puts well one side of the 
truth; Quisquis [Deum] non amat, 
profecto ostendit quia quam sit ama- 
bilis non novit (ad c. ii. 5). 

This conception of the nature of 
knowledge corresponds with the view | 
of the Gospel as ‘the Truth.’ 

60....dyarn éoriv] Deus caritas est 
V. See Additional Note. 

9. €v rovr@...dre.. ] In hoc...guoz 
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niam... V. In this...that... So v. 10, 
John ix. 30. 

ev t. epav...| The manifestation and 
the essence of love (v. 10 év r. early 
7 a.) are distinguished, though both 
are’ seen in the Incarnation. The 
inanifestation of love was shewn in 
the fact (r. vi. r. pov. axéor.) and in 
the end (ia ¢jc.) of the Mission of 
the Son. The essence of love was 
shewn in this that the Mission of the 
Son was absolutely spontaneous (av- 
Tos nyarnoev 7.). Comp. Rom. viii. 32. 

epavepdbn| apparuit V.,mantfestata 
est Aug., was manifested. That which 
‘was’ eternally was made known in 
time. Compare c. i. 2 note. In the 
retrospect of His completed work on 
earth the Lord says: é@avépwca cov 
To dvopa (John xvii. 7), that is ‘the 
Father’s name,’ the revelation of love. 
See also 2 Tim. i. 9 f. 

ev nu] in nobis V., in us: not 
simply ‘towards us’ as the objects 
to whom the love was directed, but 
‘in us,’ in us believers, as the me- 
dium in which it was revealed and 
in which it was effective (that we 
may live through Him). Comp. v. 
16. The Christian shares the life of 
Christ, and so becomes himself a 
secondary sign of God's love. There 
is a sense in which creation shews 
God’s love, but this revelation be- 
comes clear through the new crea- 
tion. The manifestation of the love 
of God to man becomes a living power 
us a manifestation of His love 7x man. 

The sense 77 owr case, or among 
us (John i. 14), is excluded by the con- 
stant use of the preposition in the 
context to express the presence of 
God in the Christian body (2. 12). 


tov vidv av. tov pov.| filium suum - 


unigenitum V., His Son, His only 
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Son. The exact form occurs only here 
and John iii. 16. Comp. ii. 7; Johni. 
14 notes; and Additional Note on iii. 
23. The order of the words in the 
whole clause is most impressive: ‘in 
this that His Son, His only Son, hath 
God sent into the world, into the 
world, though alienated from Him. 

aréatatkev| he hath sent, and we 
now enjoy the blessings of the Mission: 
®. 14; Johniv. 36, xx. 21. Comp. 
John v. 33; Luke iv. 18; 2 Cor. xii. 
17, &c. The aorist (améoreida) oc- 
curs v. 10; John iii. 17, 34, vi. 29, &c., 
xvii. 3, &c. See Additional Notes on 
iii. 5; John xx¥21. 

Both here and in John iii. 16 the 
Mission of the Son is referred to 
‘God’ and not to ‘the Father’ The 
central idea is that of the divine 
majesty of the Son and not that of 
the special relation in which the 
Father stands to the Son and, through 
the Son, to men. Contrast v.14, and 
see Additional Note on i. 2. 

iva (yoopev...| that we may live... 
The natural state of men is that of 
death: c¢. iii. 14. It is perhaps strange 
that this is the only place in the 
Epistles in which the verb (jv occurs. 
Compare John v. 25, vi. 51, 57 f., 
xi. 25, xiv. 19. The term is used 
because the Apostle lays stress upon 
the activity of the Christian and not 
upon his safety only (that we may be 
saved: John iii. 17). In him, as he 
lives, the love of God is seen visibly 
working. As compared with John 
iii. 16 f., which should be closely 
examined with this passage, the ob- 
ject of the Mission of Christ is here 
set forth in its personal working and 
not in its general scope. 

80 avrod] per eum V., through 
Him, as the efficient cause of life. 
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Elsewhere the Christian is said to 
live ‘on account of’ Christ John vi. 
57 (dv eye). 

St Paul speaks of Christ as living 
in the Christian; Gal. ii. 20. ‘The 
life-of Jesus’ is that which the be- 
liever strives to manifest: 2 Cor. iv. 
10 f.; and Christ is his life: Col. iii. 
4 (comp. I John v. 12, 20); while 
hereafter the Christian will live with 
Him (ctv air@) 1 Thess. v. 10. So 
Christ is the aim of the Christian’s 
life: Rom. xiv. 8 (r@ xupio ¢.) ; comp. 
Rom. vi. 1o f.; Gal. ii. 19; and the 
substance of his life (ro gv): Phil. 
121. 

It is to be noticed that the Christian 
is not said in the New Testament to 
‘live in Christ’ (contrast Acts xvii. 
28); though the Christian’s life is 
‘in Him’: 1 John v. 11; Rom. vi. 23; 
2Tim. i. 1. This phrase however 
occurs in Polye, ad Phil. 8, 8¢ jpas, 
iva (yo@per ev ard, marta virépewre. 

10. ev tovt@ eoriv...6tt...] “in this 
is... that....] In this we can see a 
revelation of the true nature of love. 
The source of love is the free will of 
God Himself. He loved us because 
‘He is love,’ and in virtue of that love 
sent His Son. The origin of love lies 
beyond humanity. . 

n aydrn| caritas V., love, in its 
most absolute sense, not farther de- 
fined as the love of God or of man. 


ovyx Sre...dAN ....] non quasi... sed~_ 


quoniam V., not that...but ‘that... 
The negative clause is brought for- 
ward to emphasise the thought of 
man’s inability to originate love. For 
somewhat similar forms of expression 
see 2 John 5; John vi. 38, vii. 22, 


aurés: éxeivos A. 


xii. 6. Non illum dileximus prius: 
uam ad hoe nos dilexit ut diligamus 
eum (Aug., Bede). 

atrés| ipse V., he, of His own free 
will. Compare ii. 25 note. 

jyanncev| loved us, The love is 
viewed in regard to its historic mani- 
festation, John iii. 16; Eph. ii. 4; 
2 Thess. ii. 16. Comp. Gal. ii. 20; 
Eph. v. 2, 25 ; Apoc. iii. 9. 

itacpov| propitiationem V., litato- 
rem Aug.; in quibusdam codicibus... 
legitur...ditatorem... Bede; expiato- 
rem Lefr., a propitiation. Comp. ii. 
2 note. The idea is introduced here 
to mark the preparation of men for 
fellowship with God. God was pleased 


‘to make men fit to share His nature. 


The life (v. 9) followed om the re- 
moval of sin. 


2. The inspiration of love (11— 
16a). 

St John has shewn that love must 
come from God Who has revealed in 
the Incarnation what it is essentially, 
the spontaneous communication of the 
highest good. He now considers what 
must be the effect upon men of this 
manifestation of love. . Love is the 
assurance and the revelation of the 
divine Presence. 

11. The character of God’s love 
carries with it an overwhelming obli- 
gation. 
dyamnroi] v.7 note. 
el odTws...] st sic Deus dilexit nos, 
if tt was so, as we see in the mission — 
of His Son, God loved us.... The 
order of the words throws a stress 
upon the particular manifestation of 
God’s love (jyamyoev, John iii. 16); _ 
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and the repetition of 6 eds empha- 
sises the Majesty of Him Who thus 
revealed His love. 

kai 7. o.] ef nos debemus V., we 
also ought... Seeiii. 16 note. The love 
which God has not only shewn but 
given to us (v. 1) becomes a con- 
straining motive for action. 

adr. dy.) alierutrum diligere V., 
invicem diligere Aug. (F.). The 
phrase marks the mutual fulness of 
love. Comp. iii. 11 note. Of the love 
itself Augustine says: Noli in homine 
amare errorem, sed hominem: homi- 
nem enim Deus fecit, errorem ipse 
homo fecit. 

It is of importance to observe that 
the obligation which St John draws 
from the fact of God’s love is not that 
we should ‘love God’ but that we 
should ‘love one another.’ It is 
through human affections and duties 
that the spiritual, when once appre- 
hended in its sublime purity, gains 
definiteness and reality under the 
conditions of our present state (comp. 
D. 20; c.i. 3 note). The thought of 
‘the love of God’ (i.e. of which God 
is the object) as distinct from the 
‘love of Christ’ (John xiv. 15, 21, 23f., 
28; xxi. 6; Eph. vi. 24) is very rare 
in the N. T. (v. 21; c. v. 2; Rom. viii. 
28;.1 Cor. ii. 9, LXX.3; vili.-3 «i ris 
dyara Tov Gedy, obtos &yyoatat in av- 
rou). ‘The command to love God is 
quoted from the Law (Matt. xxii. 37 
and parr. from Deut. vi.5). Gradu- 
ally by the elevation of thought God 
seemed to be withdrawn from men ; 
and then in the Person of His Son, 
who took humanity to Himself, God 
gave back to man that in which 
human feeling can find inspiration 
and rest. 

12. ‘The love to which we are con- 
strained is the only possible proof of 
fellowship with God. 

bcdv...reOéarar] Deum nemo vidit 


unquam V., God hath no man ever 
beheld. Comp. John i. 18 note. In 
both passages @eov stands first and 
without the article, ‘God as God’; 
and in both passages the object is 
directly followed by the subject : God 
hath no man ever (seen). But the 
verbs are different. In John i. 18 
the thought is of the vision whivh 
might be the foundation of revelation 
(éwpaxev): here the thought is of the 
continuous beholding which answers to 
abiding fellowship (reOéarau). Comp. 
John xvi. 16 note. On @eos and 6 
Geds see Additional Note. 

ovdeis mezore...| NO man ever Yel... 
In these words St John seems to call 
up all the triumphs of the saints in 
past time. However close their fel- 
lowship- with God had been, yet no 
one had beheld Him as He is. The 
question here is not one of abstract 
power but of actual experience. 

eav dyandpev...| af we love.... 
Though God is invisible He yet is not 
only very near to us but may be in 
us, the Life of our lives, The words, 
as Bede points out, meet the implied 
question: Quo solatio utendum ubi 
divina visione nondum licet perfrui ? 

The manifestation of active love by 
men witnesses to two facts: (1) the 
abiding of God in them, and (2) the 
presence of divine love in them in its 
completest form. There is both the 
reality of fellowship and the effective- 
ness of fellowship. 

6 6. ev nu. pever] abideth in us. See 
v.15 note. Generally this fellowship 
is described under its two aspects 
(‘God in us, we in God’), but here 
the idea is that of the power of the 
divine indwelling. Comp. John xvii. 
23, 26. 

The question has been asked (Bede), 
How the highest blessedness is at- 


tached to the mutual love of Chris- 


tians while in the Gospel the love of 
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enemies is enjoined (Matt. v. 43 ff.) ? 
The answer lies in the recognition of 
the essence of Christian love. This 
resting upon the Incarnation regards 
all men in the light of that fact. The 
Christian can separate in man that 
which belongs to his true nature from 
the disease which corrupts it: Seevit 
in te homo. Ile ssevit, tu deprecare : 
ille odit, tu miserere. Febris anime 
ipsius te odit: sanus erit et gratias 
tibi aget (Aug. tz 1 Joh. Tract. viii. 
Siri) 

- The love of the brethren is indeed 
the recognition of God in men by the 
exercise of that in man which is after 
the image of God. Ubi factus est ad 
imaginem Dei? Augustine asks on 
this passage, and replies: In intel- 
lectu, in mente, in interiore homine, 
in eo quod intellegit caritatem, diju- 
dicat justitiam et injustitiam, novit a 
quo factus est, potest intellegere Crea- 
torem suum, laudare Creatorem suum 
(Tract. viii. § 6). 

He afterwards adds a profound 
test of love: Hoc naturale habes: 
semper melior eris quam bestia. Si 
vis melior esse quam alius homo, in- 
videbis ei quando tibi esse videbis 
sequalem. Debes velle omnes homi- 
nes zequales tibi esse (§ 8). 

n ay. avrod) caritas ejus V., His 
love, the love which answers to His 
nature and with which He has en- 
dowed us. Comp. ii. 5 note. Man 
receives the love of God and makes it 
his own. Neither of the two speci- 
ally defined senses, ‘the love of God 
for man, or ‘the love of man for— 
God,’ suits the context. 

rerer....eoTv| The resolved form 
(i. 43 contrast v. 17, ii. 5) emphasises 
the two elements of the thought: 
‘the love of God is in us’; ‘the love 
of God is in us iu its completest 


form. It is through man that ‘the 
love of God’ finds its fulfilment on 
earth. 

The ideas of the perfection of love 
in the believer and of the perfection 
of the believer in love are presented 
in several different forms in the 
epistle. Inc. ii. 5 the sign of the 
perfection of ‘the love of God’ in man 
is found in the watchful regard which 
the believer pays to. His revelation 
(6s av tnpy avtov Tov Acyov). Here it 
is found in the love of Christians for 
one another. The two signs explain 
and indeed include each other. Love 
is the fulfilment of divine obedience. 
The commandment. of Christ was 
love (cf. ¢. iii: 23). 

In vv. 17, 18 the perfection of love 
is preseated under another aspect. 
The fruit of the possession of ‘love’ 
is shewn in regard to the believer 
himself, ‘Love hath been~perfected 
with us’ to the end that ‘we may 
have boldness in the day of judg- 
ment.’ And for the present, ‘he that 
feareth hath not been made perfect 
in love.’ Obedience, active love, con- 
fidence, these three, point to the 
same fact. Where the one is the 
other is. The source of all is the full 
development of the divine gift of 
love. 

13. ev rovro ywockonev...] in hoc 
intellegimus Y., in this, the posses- 
sion of the spirit of love, which flows 
from God, we percetve, we are seve- 
rally conscious of the fact of the 
divine indwelling which has been 
affirmed generally (v. 12, God abideth 
tn us); and that by continuous. and 
progressive experience (contrast éyv0é- 
Kaper, 0. 16). 

€v alta pévopev...] See v. 15 note. 
The believer feels in the enjoyment 


of this affect'on that the centre of his. 


, 
; 
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life is no longer within himself nor on 
earth ; because the spirit by which it 
is inspired, by which alone it can be 
inspired, is the Spirit of God. 

€x tov mv.| de spiritu suo V., of 
His Spirit, ‘to each according to his 
several ability. Under different as- 
pects it can be said that God gives to 
Christians ‘ His Spirit’ (1 Thess. iv. 
8), or ‘of His Spirit’ For the use of 


ek (contrast iii. 24) see John vi. IT, i. 


16. In the Holy Trinity we conceive 
of the perfect union of the Father 
and the Son as realised through the 
Spirit. So too it is through the same 
Spirit that the ‘many sons’ are united 
in the Son with God. 

dédexev| hath given. Contrast iii. 
23, €dwxev. The difference in tense 
corresponds to the difference in the 
sense of éx rod mvevparos. 

14. Kal npets ireO....] ef nos vidi- 
mus V.,and we have beheld.... The 
emphatic pronoun (v. 6, i. 4; John i. 
16) brings into prominence the ex- 
perience of the Christian Society 
gathered up in that of its leaders. 
The apostle does not speak of himself 
personally but as representing the 
Church for which he had a special 
work to do. His experience (John i. 
14) was in another form the experi- 
ence of all (John i. 16). The vision 
and witness of the immediate dis- 
ciples correspond with the know- 
ledge and belief of the disciples in all 
ages. Or to express the same truth 
otherwise, that vision and witness 
remain as an abiding endowment of 
the living Body. 

reOedueba] Strictly speaking the 
immediate objects of reOedueba and 


paprupodpey are different. The object . 


SOs éav omoroynon Ott *Incous 
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of contemplation was the revelation 
of the Lord’s Life: the object of 
witness, the declaration of its mean- 
ing. Ina wider sense spiritual facts 
can become the objects of direcu 
vision (comp. John i. 33, pevov). Here 
however the thought is that the sig- 
nificance of the Lord’s Mission was 
made known to those who carefully 
regarded His Life and observed the 
necessary tendency of all His actions. 
In this respect His Life was the ob- 
ject of contemplation (Gcac6a) and 
not of vision. Compare John i. 34 
(€opaxa) with John i. 32 (reOéayaz). 
See also ¢: i. I, 2. 

The use of tefeduefa carries the 
mind back to v. 12, Geov ovdels Tebéa- 
ra. Though God Himself had not 
been the object of direct human re- 
gard, yet Christian faith rests upon a 
historic revelation of His Nature. 

teOeaucba Kal paprupotpev] Comp. 
i. 2, Ewpaxapey Kal paprupodpey, iii. 11, 
32, and contrast John i. 34, éwpaxa Kal 
pepaptvpyka, Xix. 35. The continuous 
witness was based upon the abiding 
experience. 

o matnp| Comp. v. 10 (6 eds) note. 

anréorakkeyv| hath sent. The testi- 
mony is borne not simply to the his- 
toric fact (7. 10, dmréoreidev), but (as 
in v. 9) to the permanence of Christ’s 


- mission. Of this believers have direct 


knowledge. Comp. Additional Note 
on ¢. ili. 5. 

cetipa Tov k.| salvatorem mundi 
V. (seculi F.), as Saviour of the 


‘world. The full title occurs once 


again in the N. T. as the confession 
of the Samaritans, John iv. 42; and 
the thought which it conveys is ex- 
pressed in John iii. 17. St John 


se) 
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[Xpioros] eat 0 vids tov Oeot, 6 Beds ev avTa@ 


nowhere else uses the title caryp, 
which in other apostolic writings is 
applied both (1) to ‘God’: 1 Tim. i. 
I eds carp judy cat X.°1; Tit. L 3 
6 o. hav 6., ii. 10, iii, 4; Jude 25 
pévos beds cwrip; and more expressly 
1 Tim. ii. 3.6 o. 7. 6. 6s madras dv6pe- 
mous Oé\er cwOjvat, iv. 10 Oeds Cav, 
és €orw carnp mavtav avOpdrey, pd- 
Aiora meordy (comp. Luke i. 47); and 
(2) to Christ: Luke ii. 11 eréy@n duiv 
o. Os eat xpioros KUpLOS Acts v. 31 
[Incoty] 6 Geos dpynydv Kat ocawrppa 
tveocey, xiii. 23 6 Oeds...Fyayer TO “Io- 
pay coripa Incoty; 2 Tim. i. 10 6c. 
Wek: hy Vitti. 4 XP cle oo. ye (comp. 
0. 3), ti. 13 6 péyas Oeds kai o. 9. X.°L, 
iii. 6°. X. 6 o. 7.3 2 Pet. i. 11 6 Kvptos 
7. Kat o. “I. X., ii. 20, iii. 18 (comp. iii. 
2 6x. kat o.); and more particularly 
Phil. iii. 20 o. dzexdSexyoueda Kvpwoy “I. 
X. (Eph. v. 23 avrés carp Tod cdpa- 
ros is doubtful). Thus the title is 
confined (with the exception of the 
writings of St Luke) to the later writ- 
ings of the N. T., and is not found in 
the central group of St Paul’s Epi- 
stles. The double application in Tit. 
13 fois very instructive. 

The title is applied to God not un- 
frequently in the Lxx.: Deut. xxxii. 
15 debs o. @nyy WS a Deo salutart 
Noe Ps Sov: (xxiii.) Sree (xxiv.) 5 
(Deus saleator meus V.); xxvii. (xxvi.) 
(yeh TON Deus salutaris meus V.); 
Ixy, (Ixiv.) 6; lxxix. (Ixxviii.) 9; xev. 
(xeiv.) 1 || Deut. xxxii. 15; Is. xvii. 10; 
xlv. 15 (yer salvator V.). Comp. 
Wisd. xvi. 7; Ecclus. li. 1; 1 Mace. iv. 
30. It is used also of, human deliver- 
ers: Jud. iii. 9, 15 (We salvator V.); 
and of the promised salvation (Sa- 
viour): Is. lxii. rr (YW salvator ae 

In Classical writers the title is used 
of many deities, especially of Zeus ; 
and it was given under later Greek 
dynasties to princes and benefactors. 
Comp. Pearson On the Creed, pp. 72 f. 
(136 ff.) notes, and Wetstein on Lk. 


ii. 1x for numerous examples. It 
had no Latin equivalent in Cicero’s 
time. Cicero commenting on the title 
as applied to Varus adds: Hoe quan- 
tum est? ita magnum est ut Latine 
uno verbo exprimi non possit. Is est 
nimirum sofer qui salutem dat (in 
Verr. ii. 2, 63). 

The accus. (rwrjpa) describes what 
Christ is and not simply what He is 
designed to be. Compare ii. t Aacpés 
eat, 0. IO ameorevev Dacor. That 
which is yet partly future in its human 
application (Phil. iii. 20 cwrfpa amexde- 
xopueGa) is complete in the divine idea. 

Itis worthy of notice that the words 
odfew and cernpia are net found in 
the Epistles of St John. 

15. ds eay] See ii. 5 note. There 
is no limitation in the will of God 
(1 Tim. ii. 3). 

dporoynon] See ii. 23 note; 7. 2 
note. The different forms of the con- 
fession require to be studied together. 
He that confesseth the Son hath the 
Father also (ii. 23); Every spirit 
that confesseth Jesus Christ come in 
the flesh is of God (iv. 2); Whosoever 
confesseth that Jesus [Christ] is the 
Son of God, God abideth in him and 
he in God. The exact point of the 
confession here prepares for the con- 
clusion. The recognition of the reve- 


lation of God is the sign of the pre-_ 


sence of God (comp. 1 Cor. xii. 3). 


The fruit of the confession character- — 


ised in e, 2 is now described fully. 

6 vids rob 6.] See c. iii. 8 note. 

6 0. év adr@ p.. .] The fact of the 
divine fellowship is presented by St 
John in different forms. 

1. Sometimes it is set forth in its 
reciprocal fulness : 


iii 24, he that keepeth (5 rypav) His 
commandments abideth in p> ae : 


Geos) and He in him. 


iy. 14, Lbviby 20 peeee eee wal 


abide in Him and He in us, because 
He hath given us of His Spirit. 
iv. are ron cee, 


IV. 16] THE 


/ \ > ‘ > - 
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Sesus | Christ| is the Son of God, God 
abideth in him and he in God. 

iv. 16, God is love, and he that 
wbideth in love avideth in God, and 
God (abideth| in him. 

With these passages in which the 
divine fellowship is described as a 
fellowship with ‘God, must be com- 
pared those in which it is described 
as a fellowship with Christ : 

John vi. 56, he that eateth (6 rpe- 
yov) my flesh and drinketh my blood 
abideth in Me and I in him. 

John xiv. 20, in that day ye shall 
know (yvorcecbe) that I am in my 
Father, and ye in Me, and I in you. 

John xv.5,he¢ that abideth in Me and 
Lin him,the same beareth much fruit. 

It will be observed that, with one 
exception (c. iv. 15), the ‘dwelling’ 
or ‘being’ of man in God is placed 
first (iii. 24, iv. 13, 16; comp. ii. 24; 
John vi. 56, xiv. 20, xv. 5). The 
ascension to ~heayen, if we may so 
speak, generally precedes the trans- 
figuration of earth. 

2. Sometimes again the divine 
fellowship is regarded in one of its 
two aspects : 

(a) The abiding (being) of man in 
God (or Christ) : ; 

ii. 5, in this we know (ywookoper) 
that we are in Him. 

ii. 6, he that saith he abideth in 
Him ought himself also to walk even 
_ as He walked. 

ili. 6, every one that abideth in 
Him sinneth not. 

y. 20, we know (otdapev) that the 
Son of God hath come...and we are 
in Him that is true (ev tr adnOu6). 

Compare John xy. 4 (ye cannot 
bear fruit) except ye abide in Me. 

ii. 28, abide in Him that if He 
shall be manifested we may have 
boldness... 

(8) The abiding (being) of God (or 
@hrist) in man : 
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that He abideth in us, from the Spirit 
which He gave us. 

iv. 12, if we love one another God 
abideth in us... 

John xvii. 22 f., the glory which 
Thou hast giwen Me I have given 
unto them; that they may be one, 
even as we ure one; IT in them, and 
Thou in Me... 

John xvii. 26, J made known unio 
them Thy Name...that the love where- 
with Thou lovedst Me may be in them 
and Tin them. 

It is of interest to examine these 
several passages as illustrating the 
efficient cause, the conditions, the 
sign, the results of this fellowship of 
man with God. 

(a) The efficient cause: the recog- 
nition of the revelation of God in 
Christ, of the Glory and the Name of 
the Father: John xvii. 22 f., 26, xiv. 
20; 1 John v. 20. 

(8) The conditions: confession, iv. 
15; obedience, iii. 24, ii. 6; love, iv. 
16. These are summed up in the 
thought of participation in Christ’s 
Humanity, John vi. 56. 

(y) The sign: the possession of the 
Spirit of God, ili. 24; which shews 
itself as the source of obedience, ii. 5; 
and of love, iv. 12 f. 

(6) The results: fruitfulness, John 
xy. 4f.; confidence, 1 John ii. 23; 
guilelessness, iii. 6. 

The use of the terms ‘ abiding’ and 
‘being’ is also suggestive : 

(a) abide: ii. 6, 28, iii. 6, 24, iv. 
12f., 15 f.; John vi. 56, xv. 4f. 

(b) be: ii. 5, v. 20; John xiv. 20, 
xvii. 23, 26. 

In this connexion Basil’s remark is 
of interest that the Spirit is spoken 
of ‘as the place of those that are 
sanctified.’ ‘The Spirit, he goes on 
to say, ‘is the place of the saints ; and 
the saint is a place appropriate to 
the Spirit...” (de Spir. S. xxvi. § 62). 

6 6, vav....ad. €v 7 8.) God in him 
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...e in God. The two clauses mark 
two aspects of the Christian’s life. 
The believer has a new and invincible 
power for the fulfilment of his work 
on earth: ‘God is in him’ And again 
he realises that his life is not on 
earth, that he belongs essentially to 
another order: ‘he is in God” The 
divine fellowship is complete and 
effective in each direction. 

This complementary view of the 
fulness of the Christian life, as the 
believer lives n God and God in him, 
is presented by St John in several 
forms. The love of God abideth in 
Him (iii. 17), and he abideth in love 
(iv. 16). Eternal life abides in him 
(ii. 15); and this life is in the Son 
of God (v. 11). The Truth is in him 
(i. 8, ii. 4), and he walketh in the 
Truth (2 Ep. 3). The word of God 
is and abideth in him (i. Io, ii. 14, 
cf. ii. 24), and he abides in the word 
(John viii. 31). He is and abides in 
the light (ii. 9 f.), and the unction of 
God abides in him (ii. 27), and guides 
him to all the Truth. Comp. Apoc. 
iii. 20. 

Vicissim in se habitant qui continet 
et qui continetur. Habitas in Deo, 
sed ut continearis: habitat in te 
Deus, sed ut te contineat ne cadas 
(Aug., Bede). 

16. kal jpeis| and we, we who can 
speak from the fulness of Christian 
experience as confessors of Christ.... 
The case is taken from supposition 
(ds eav) to fact. For zjueis see v. 14 
note. 

eyvox. kal memioT. THY ay.| Cognovt- 
mus et credidimus caritati V., cogn: 
et credimus quam dilectionem Deus 
habet Aug., cogn. et credidimus in 
[caritate] quam habet Deus F. The 
two verbs form a compound verb, in 
which the idea of belief qualifies and 
explains what is in this case the pri- 
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mary and predominant idea, know- 
ledge. The Vulgate rendering throws 
the emphasis wrongly on belief. The 
same two verbs occur in John vi. 69 
in the reverse order: pets memurrev- 
kapev Kal eyvdkapev OTe od Ef O aytos 
roo Oeod. Under different aspects 
knowledge precedes faith and faith 
precedes knowledge. We must have 
a true if limited knowledge of the 
object of faith before true faith can 
exist ; and true faith opens the way 
to fuller knowledge. A general faith 
in Christ and self-surrender to Him 
prepared the disciples for a loftier 
apprehension of His character. The 
actual experience of love includes the 
promise of a larger manifestation of 
its treasures. This St John indicates 
here: ‘ We have perceived the divine 
love. To a certain extent we have 
realised what it is: but we have not 
exhausted its meaning. Jn knowing 
we have believed too; and in the 
conscious imperfection of knowledge 
we wait without doubt for future re- 
velation.’ 

Thy dy. ny exer o 0. ev nniv| For the 
phrase dyar. ¢yew see John xiii. 35 
eav ay. €ynte ev adAnAdows; John xy. 
13; I Pet. iv. 8 ry eis éavrovs ay. 
extevi) €xovres 3 I Cor. xiii. 1 ff.; Phil. 
ii. 2. It is clear from the context 
that the love here spoken of is the 
love which God has and shews to- 
wards man. But St John adds a 
second thought to that of God’s love. 
towards man (eis 7jas). The love of 
God becomes a power in the Chris- 
tian Body (ev jyiv). Believers are 
the sphere in which it operates and 
makes itself felt in the world (2 Cor. 
iv. 10 f.. Comp. 2. 9 note. 


3. The activity of love (16 ee 


In the two preceding sections St 


John has shewn what love is in its 


oe eve 


IV. 16] 
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essence and origin, and how it neces- 
sarily becomes an inspiring power in 
the believer, answering to a confession 
of the Incarnation. He now developes 
more fully the activity of love ; and 
this in two relations, as to the be- 
liever in himself (16 6—18), and as 
to the believer in his dealings with his 
fellow-Christians (19—21). On the 
one side, it is by continuance in love 
that the divine fellowship is realised 
by the believer (16 6), while love is 
perfected in the divine fellowship, so 
that the last element of fear is cast 
out of the soul of him who loves (17, 
18). And on the other side love, 
which is of a divine origin (19), must 
be fulfilled after a divine type, in love 
to the brethren (20), according to the 
divine commandment (21). 

Ambrose has traced in a famous 
passage the progress of love till it 
finds its consummation in complete 
selfsurrender, This he sees shadowed 
out in three passages of Canticles (ii. 
16 f.; vi. 2; vii. 10). First there is 
the quickening of the divine affection 
in the soul by the revelation of the 
Word; next, the freedom of mutual 
intercourse between the soul and the 
Word; and at last the soul offers 
itself absolutely to the Word that He 
may rest there (Ambr. de Isaac et 
anima, ¢. viii. § 68). 

16, The words of v. 8 God is love 
are repeated as the subject of a new 
development of thought. Before the 
idea‘ was of birth and knowledge, now 
the idea is of growth and action. 
The revelation of the Nature of God 


as love calls out a response in answer” 


to that which is necessarily regarded 
as a ‘personal’ call to men, and by 
suggesting the idea of unlimited self- 


communication as characteristic of | 


God, it sets a type for human action. 
The nature of the believer must be 
conformed to the Nature of God. 

kal opevay...] and he that abideth 

From the very Nature of God it 
follows as a necessary consequence 
that the life of self-devotion is a life 
in fellowship with Him. By the use 
of the conjunction in place of simple 
parallelism (he that abideth) the 
unity of the complex idea is empha- 
sised. 

6 pevay ev ri ay.| he that abideth 
im love as the sphere in which his 
life is fulfilled. Compare John xv. 
Q f. uw. ev TH ayarn TH eu, pe. Vv TH ay. 
pov. Here the feeling is regarded 
absolutely without any further defi- 
nition of its object, as God or man. 
But the divine ideal made known 
through Christ is present to the mind 
of writer and reader. 

Under different aspects St John 
presents elsewhere ‘the light’ (ce. ii. 
10), and ‘the word’ (John viii. 31), 
as the sphere in which the Christian 
‘abides,’ ‘loving his brother’ and 
‘believing’; just as the unbeliever 
‘abides in darkness’ (John xii. 46), 
and ‘he that loveth not, ‘in death’ 
(c, ii. 14). 

év T. 0. p. kalo 6. evav. [p. |] abideth 
in God and God [abideth] in him. 
See v.15 note. He that so abideth 
in love hath risen to the heavenly 
order (Col. iii. 3) and found the power 
of divine fellowship for the accom- 
plishment of earthly work. 

It has been seen that this twofold 
blessing is connected with obedience 
(iii. 24) and confession (iv. 15). And 
love involves obedience (John xiv. 15 
tnpnoete, Rom. xiii. 10), and is the 
condition of fuller knowledge (John 
xiv. 21 ff.). 
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17. ev rovTo...| In this...The re- 
ference has been variously explained. 
Some have connected im this with 
what follows, others with what pre- 
cedes, In the former case two views 
have been held. The words have been 
taken closely with the second of the 
following clauses, év rovr@ ...6rt...in 
this...because..., and again with the 
first, €v rovt@...iva.... in this...that 
... The former construction may be at 
once set aside. The intervening clause, 
iva...kpicews, Makes the connexion of 
év rovr@ With dr: most unnatural. The 
connexion of év rovr@ with iva gives a 
true sense and is not foreign to St 
John’s style, though the exact com- 
bination does not occur (not John 
xy. 8) in his writings; for it would not 
be strange that he should use a final 
_ particle (iva) in place of a demon- 
strative particle (or), in order to 
bring out the idea of effort involved 
to the last in the realisation of con- 
fidence (comp. John xvii. 3; ¢. iii. 
II note). But the context and his 
general usage (comp. ii. 3 note) fa- 
your the conclusion that the refer- 
ence is to that which precedes. The 
argument requires the affirmation of 
a fact from which a consequence is 
drawn, rather than a further expla- 
nation of how love is perfected. The 
fellowship of man with God and of 
God with man carries with it the 
consummation of love. Jn this— 
in this double communion—love hath 
been perfected already on the divine 
- side; and it is God’s will that men 
should make its blessings their own 
in view of the close of earthly life. ~~ 

Jerome has a strange inversion of 
the sense of the passage: Jn hoc per- 
Secta est...caritas, si fiduciam habe- 
amus...ut quomodo ille est sic et nos 
simus... (¢. Jovin. i. ¢. 40). 

TeteA, ped nuav] perfecta est no- 


+ od Geod the (lat). 


pel? quay: +eév nu ®. 


biscum V., hath been perfected with 
us. There can be no doubt that ped 
jpov is to be joined with the verb. 
The structure of the sentence is de- 
cisive against taking 7 dy. pe jor 
together in the sense ‘the love which 
is realised between Christians, or 
‘the love of God shewn among us.’ 
The unique form of expression ap- 
pears to have been chosen in place of 
the simple ‘hath been perfected in 
us’ in order to place the perfection 
clearly in the realised fellowship of 
God and man. Love is not simply 
perfected in man (€v nyiv) by an act 
of divine power, but in fulfilling this 
issue God works with man (pe 7udv). 
Something of the same thought of 
cooperation is seen in Acts xv. 4, 
doa eroingey 6 Oeds per avtav. Comp. 
2 John 3 éora pe judy yaprs.... 

TeteNel@tat] v. 12; ©. ii. 5 note. 
The tense presents the perfection as 
dependent on a continuous fellowship 
between God and the Christian body. 
Contrast Clem. ad Cor. i. 50 of ev 
ayarn Tedcrwbertes. 

iva wrapp. ¢y.| ut fiduciam habea- 
mus V. The fulness of love is given 
with a-view to an end. The feeling 
which is active now will have its 
fullest effect in the supreme trial of 
existence. St John, who habitually 
regards the eternal aspect of things, 
regards the boldness as something 
which is possessed absolutely (rere- 
Aelwrat...iva é€yopev...) In an earlier 
passage (ii. 28), he enjoined abiding 
in God in Christ as the’ source of 
confidence at Christ’s Presence. He 


now points out how the confidence is | 


established. To abide in God is to 


share the character of Christ under 


the conditions of earth. The sense 
of spiritual harmony with Him which 


this abiding brings necessarily in- ; 
spires boldness in the believer ; and — 


EN F7] 


pnciay EX@ MEY €v an 
Exélvos é€oTw Kal 


exwuev: Exouev &. 
it is the purpose of God that it should 
do so. So God fulfils His counsel of 
love. Thus the whole train of thought 
is brought to a natural conclusion. 
“God is love: he that abideth in 
love abideth in God...In this com- 
munion love finds consummation, in 
order that ‘by conscious conformity 
with Christ’ the last trial of life may 
be overcome, when ‘the last fear is 
banished.’ ” 

mapp. ¢xapev] c. ii. 28 note. 

ev TH Hu. THS Kp.| in die judicii V., 
in the day of judgment, when Christ 
shall come to execute judgment on 
the world (c. ii. 28). The definite 
phrase is found here only. The in- 
definite phrase, ‘a day of judgment’ 
(ju. xp.), occurs in Matt. x. 15; xi. 
22 .e2A- Xi. 3032 Pet. i. 95. ill: 7: 
Compare also Apoc. ie 1 7 7. 7 
Heyday THs opyhs adrav ; Rom. ii.5 ny. 
opyis kal amoxahipeos THs SuxavoKpe- 
cias Tov Oeod; 1 Pet. ii. 12 ny. ém- 
ckonjs. In the Gospel St John speaks 
of ‘the last day’ (7 éoyarn mjp.); vi 
39, 49, 44, 54; xi. 24; xii. 48; which 
is elsewhere styled simply ‘that day’ 
(exeivn 7 7M. 7 Ne- ek.), Matt. vii. 22; 
Luke vi. 23; x. 12; xxi. 34; 2 Thess. 
foro; 2. bin. 12, 18;)iv, 8. ‘The 
phrase ‘the judgment’ (7 xpiows) is 
found Matt. xii. 41 f.; Luke x. 14; 
leeds f 

It is of interest to notice that the 
privilege which is here attributed to 
love is, under another aspect, attri- 
buted also to faith ; John iii. 18; v. 
24. The two cannot be separated. 

6rixabads éxeivos...| because as He 
[Christ] 7s... The ground of boldness 
is present likeness to Christ. He has 
‘passed out of this world’ (John xii. 
1), but His disciples are still ‘in the 


world’ (John xvii. 11), and have a. 


work to do there (John xvii. 18), In 
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éopev: éeoducda &. 
fulfilling this work He is their ideal 
(c. ii. 6): conformity to Him is the 
rule of their judgment John xy. 18 
ff.). The reference is not to any one 
attribute as love or righteousness, 
but to the whole character of Christ 
as it is made known; and His high- 
priestly prayer serves as a commen- 
tary on the view which St John sug- 
gests of the position of Christians in 
the world. 

Following Augustine Bede says 
forcibly: Non semper ad eequalitatem 
dicitur sicut, sed dicitur ad quandam 
similitudinem... Si ergo facti sumus 
ad imaginem Dei, quare non sicut 
Deus sumus? non ad eequalitatem sed 
pro modo nostro. Inde ergo nobis 
datur fiducia in die judicii, quia sicut 
ille est et nos sumus in hoc mundo, 
imitando videlicet perfectionem dilec- 
tionis in mundo cujus ille exemplum 
nobis quotidie preebet de cezelo. 

Kaos... kat nuects...| The odrws in 
the second member of the comparison 
is sometimes replaced by kai: ¢. ii. 6, 
18; John xvii.'18; xx. 21 (xv. 9 is 
doubtful); sometimes it is omitted : 
c. ii. 27; and especially when the 
order of the clauses is inverted: John 
v. 23; Rom. xv. 7. 

éxewvos| ¢. ii. 6 note. 

k...ek, eat] even as He is at pre- 
sent and eternally (comp. iii. 2, 7). 
The likeness of Christians to Christ 
is to His character, and not to the 
particular form in which it was his- 
torically manifested (x. éx. 7). 

kal nu. €. ev TO k. T.] The likeness is 
conditioned by the circumstances of 
the present state. ‘This world’ (o 
k. ovros), as distinguished from ‘the 
world, emphasises the idea of tran- 
sitoriness. The phrase is not found 
elsewhere in the Epistles of John. 


See John i. ro note. 
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18. The thought of boldness neces- 
sarily calls up that of its opposite, fear. 
There is fear in man naturally; but 
love ever tends to expel it. Fear 
finds no place in love, and it cannot 
therefore co-exist with perfect love 
which occupies the whole ‘heart. 
The ideas are expressed in a general 
form and hold good absolutely, but 
they necessarily are specialised men- 
tally from the context. 

oBos...ev 7 ay.| Love is the sim- 
ple desire for the highest good of 
another or of others, and is the ex- 
pression of a spirit of self-surrender. 
Fear therefore—the shrinking from 
another—cannot be an essential ele- 
ment in love. Here the reader at 
once feels that the abstract principle 
has found a typical embodiment in 
the self-sacrifice of Christ, towards 
the imitation of which Christians 
strive through His Spirit. 

The fear of which St John speaks 
is, of course, not the reverence of the 
son (Hebr. v. 7 ff.), but the dread of 
the criminal or of the slave (Rom. 
viii. 15). 

So Augustine says: Aliud est ti- 
mere Deum ne mittat te in gehen- 
nam cum diabolo: aliud est timere 
Deum ne recedat a te. 

aN 7 red. ady...éxer] but perfect love 
.. punishment. So far is it from being 
the case that fear has a place in love, 
it is of the nature of love to expel 
fear. Fear is an instrument of painful 
discipline; and when the end of per- 
fect fellowship with God has been 
reached, the discipline is no longer 


needed. This sentence add’,..éyeu_is 


parenthetical. 

7 Ted, dyann| perfect love, not ‘ per- 
fected love’ (7 rereher@pévn ay.). The 
thought is of love which is complete 
in all its parts, which has reached its 
complete development (Hebr. v. 14 


note); of what it 7s and not of what 
it has become. Comp. James i. 4; ° 
iii, 2; Eph. iv. 13. 

The arrangement 7) red. dy., which is 
common, for example, in 2 Pet., is 
unique in the Epistle (comp. 3 John 4 
ra epa téxva). See c. ii. 7 note. It 
expresses a shade of meaning, as dis- 
tinct from 1 dy. 7 TeA., which is evi- 
dently appropriate here. 

é£@ Bade] foras mittit V., cast- 
eth forth from the whole sphere of 
life. There is no longer scope for its 
operation. St John thus recognises 
the provisional presence of fear in 
the believer. It is found for a time 
with growing love, but mature love 
removes it. The phrase Badde fa, 
which suggests the thought of a de- 
fined realm of spiritual activity (Apoc. 
xxii. 15), is more vivid than éx«SdadXeu. 
Comp. Matt. v.13; xiii. 48; Luke xiv. 
35 (Badrew ¢€o); John vi. 37; ix. 
34 f.5; xii. 31; xv. 6 (exBaddew eEo). 

ott Oo . KOA. exer] Quoniam timor 
penam (tormentum Aug.) habet V., 
because fear hath punishment. Fear, 
which is the expression of disharmony 
and therefore the anticipation of suf- 
fering, at the same time must include 
suffering. And the suffering which 
comes from disharmony with God is 
divine punishment which has a sa- 
lutary office: Hebr. xii. rr. Such 
punishment is not future only but 
present. Comp. John iii. 18. 

KoA. €yec] includes, brings with it 
punishment. Comp. Hebr. x. 35 (rjv 
Tappnoiav) Ares éxet peydnv pucOaro- 
Soviay, James ii. 17 (i. 4). 

The word xodacrs occurs elsewhere 


in the N.T. only in Matt. xxv. 46. 


The verb xodd{eorOa: is found in Acts 
ly. 21; 2 Pet. ii. 9 (notii. 4). Thenoun. 
occurs in the uxx. of Ezekiel (for — 
WPI): xiv. 3, 4, 7; xviii. 30 (xlili, 
11); xliv. 12; and both the noun and 


IV. 19, 20] 


oe PoBovpevos OU TETENELWTaL ev TH dyarn. 


aAYaATMOMEY, 


1g jets NB me the syr.hl: 
& (vg) me syrr. 
o eds A vg. 


verb occur not unfrequently in Wis- 
dom: xi, 14, 17; xvi. 1, 2, &c. 

o d€ oBovpevos...| and he that 
Jeareth... This clause goes closely 
with the first clause of the sentence: 
‘there is no fear in love, but he that 
feareth hath not been made perfect 
in love.” That which is stated first as an 
abstract principle (‘ fear’) is repeated 
in a personal form (‘he that feareth ’). 
St John, while he lays down the full 
truth, recognises the facts of life and 
deals with them. There are those 
who fear while yet they love: so far 
their love though real is incom- 
plete. 

The second and third clauses of 
the verse illustrate well the distinc- 
tion of adda (sed) and d¢ (autem). The 
second clause (d\X’ 7 7. a.) stands in 
sharp opposition to the first, while 
the third (6 5¢ ¢.) deals with a limita- 
tion, or objection. 

ov TeTeAciwtat ev TH ay.| This con- 
summation of the believer is presented 
in two complementary forms. He is 
himself the sphere in which love finds 
its perfection; and love is the sphere 
in which he finds his perfection. Love 
is perfected in him (ii. 5): and he is 
perfected in love. Comp. . 15 note. 

Bengel in one of his unmatched 
epigrams gives a history of the soul 
through its relations to fear and love: 
Varius hominum status: sine timore 
et amore; cum timore sine amore; 
cum timore et amore; sine timore 
cum amore. 

19—21. ‘In the preceding verses 
St John has shewn what love brings 
to the believer. He now lays open 
the obligation which it imposes upon 
him. The love which is inspired by. 
God must be manifested towards the 
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brethren according to His command- 
ment. 

19. npets ay.| Nos ergo diligamus 

envicem V. The absence of any title of 
address and the addition of the per- 
sonal pronoun distinguish this phrase 
from v. 7 dyamntoi, dyamépev adXAz- 
Aovs, and seem to shew clearly that 
the verb is an indicative (We Jove), 
and not a conjunctive (Let us love). 
It is worthy of notice that the Latin 
and Pesh. Syriac which give the 
hortatory rendering add a connecting 
particle as many Greek authorities 
(ovr). - 
The-indicative also suits the con- 
text better. The fact of love is as- 
sumed, and then it is shewn in its 
workings. Comp. iii. 16. 

According to the true reading the 
idea of love is left in its full breadth 
without any definition of the object, 
as God (adréy or tov Oeov), or man 
(invicem am.). This is required by 
what follows, where it is falsely urged 
that the claims of ‘love’ can be satis- 
fied by bare ‘love of God’ 

drt avros mp. ny. np.| Comp. 2. 10. 
The thought here is different from 
that in the former context. There 
love was regarded in its essence: here 
it is regarded in its personal exercise. 
Our love is the light kindled by the 
love of God. And the divine origin 
of love determines its character and 
also assures its stability. Comp. John 
xy. 16. 

mparos ny.| prior dileait V. Comp. 
Rom. y. 8. The priority of the love 
of God to all love on man’s part 
which is accentuated here, is a ground 
for the spontaneous exercise of love 
on the part of the believer towards 
those who do not seem to invite it. 
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20, 21. The consequences of the 
preceding statement are traced out 
in two ways from the nature of the 
case (v. 20), and from the direct com- 
mandment of God (v. 21). The love 
of God, which is assumed to exist at 
least in profession, must include love 
of the brethren, and so God has Him- 
self enjoined. The thought of loving 
God is here first discussed (comp. v. 
IO). 

20. éay tis ein] The form of ex- 
pression differs slightly from that in 
i. 6 ff (ea cimopev). There a view 
was given of the general position of 
Christians: here a particular case is 
taken, involving personal feeling. Con- 
trast also ‘ he that [saith]? and ‘ every 
one that [saith]” ¢. iii. 3 note; i, 
_ 4 note. 

elm Ott’ Ayard...| For the use of 
the recitative dr see i. 6 note. The 
claim is like those which have been 
noticed in ii. 4, 9; i. 6 ff, by which 
the faith is taken out of the sphere of 
practical life. 

puon| hate. St John admits no po- 
sition of indifference. See ii. 9 note. 

Vedorns éoriv| Comp. ii, 40 Aéyor 
ore "Eyveka avrov kal Tas evTohas avrov 
pay THpGY Wevdorns eoriv... The claim 
to the knowledge of God without 
obedience, and the claim to the love 
of God without action, involve not 
only the denial of what is known to 
be true (WedSeoGar), but falseness of 
character. Comp. i. 10 note, and y. 


10, See also John viii. 44, 55; and_ 


CG. ily 22. 

0 yap pi adyarév...| for he that 
loveth not... The particular statement 
(edv ris etry) is refuted by a general 
principle. Sight is taken as the sign 
of that kind of limitation which brings 


ye fe 4 a 
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objects within the range of our pre- 
sent powers. It is necessarily easier 
to love that which is like ourselves 
than that which we cannot grasp in 
a finite form. And the title ‘ brother’ 
brings out the idea of that which is 
godlike in man to which love can be 
directed. He therefore who fails to 
recognise God as He reveals Himself 
through Christ in man (Matt. xxv. 40 
évi roirav Tév adeApav pov Tay eda- 
x!crwv) cannot love God. He has 
refused the help which God has pro- 
vided for the expression of love in 
action. 

Philo traces the thought through 
the natural love of children for pa- 
rents: @aci twes ws apa marnp Kat 
pntnp eupaveis cial Oeoi...aunyavoy dé 
evocBeicOar Tov aopatoy tno Tay eis 
Tovs eubaveis kai eyyis dvtas doeBovy- 
tov (de decal. § 23, ii. p.204 M.). The 
love of parents involves the love of 
brethren. 

tov 0. dv ovx édp.| John i. 18 note ; 
®. 12 (reOéarar); 1 Tim. vi. 16. The 
inverted order in the corresponding 
clauses is singularly expressive. There 
is also a more solemn pathos in the 
direct negative ov dvvara than in the 
more rhetorical phrase of the com- 
mon text mos Svvara. 

E@pakev...ovx édpakev...| videt... 
non videt... V., hath seen... hath not 
seen... It might have seemed more 
natural to say ‘seeth...cannot see...’ ; 
but the two perfects mark the fact 


_ that a revelation with abiding conse- 


quences has and has not been made in 
the two cases. 
brother’ may in any particular case 
be clouded but he has been seen, and 
the idea of brotherhood abides for 
constant use. 


The vision of ‘the 


IV. 21] 


ayaray. 
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21. xat tavrny tr. é.| That which is 
a spiritual necessity is also an express 
injunction. The commandment of 
love which has been implied in the 
preceding verses is now defined. 
Comp. c. iii. 23. 

ar avtov| a Deo V., ab ipso Lat. 
Vet., from Him, from God. The con- 
text makes it probable that, though 
the Divine Person is not clearly de- 
fined, the reference is to the Father 
(v. 19), Who by sending His Son 
shewed the way of love. The com- 
mandment was given in substance by 
Christ (John xiii. 34), but it came 
from God (azo) as its final source. 
Compare i. 5 ; ii. 27 notes; and con- 
trast the use of wapa Apoc. ii. 27; 


John viii. 26, 40; x. 18. 

iva...| that... The final particle 
gives more than the simple contents 
of the commandment. It marks the 
injunction as directed to an aim; and 
implies that the effort to obtain it 
can never be relaxed (iva ... dyam@). 
Comp. John xiii. 34 note. 

Augustine (on ¢ vy. 3) uses the 
words of the ascended Lord to Saul 
to illustrate and enforce the lesson : 
Persecutori Saulo [Christus] dixit de- 
super: Saule, Saule, quid me perse- 
queris? Ascendi in caelum, sed adhuc 
in terra jaceo. Hic ad dexteram pa- 
tris sedeo: ibi adhuc esurio, sitio et 
peregrinus sum. 
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Additional Note on the reading of iv. 3. 


The first clause in this verse is given in several different forms in ex- 
isting Greek authorities. These are 


1. wv, 8 ) dpmoroyer Tov “Inoouy AB. 

7. wv. & pn oModoyel "Inootvy Kiptoy év capkt édndrvOéta Ne 

1. Tv. & pu) bmoroye? Tov "Incoov Xpicrov év capkt érndvOéra L, &e, 

w. wv. 5 py Cmodoyel "Incobvy Xpucrov év capkt édndvOéra K, &e. 

To these variations must be added another, which is represented by the 
Vulgate reading: 
a / Nir, a 
1. TV. O AVEL tov Incovy. 


The main interest centres on the alternatives 7) owodoyet and Aver. 


As the direct evidence now stands, jx) ouodoyet is read by 

(1) All Greek mss, uncial and cursive, 

(2) All the versions except the Latin, and by one important Old 
Latin ms (F7is.), 

(3) The Greek Fathers who quote the passage with the exception 
of Socrates, from Cyril downwards, to whom Polycarp must probably be 
added: mas yap os av pi dporoy7 “Incoty Xpicrov éAndvbévar avrixpiocros 
eott(ad Phil. 7). 

On the other hand 

(1) Socrates gives Avec as having been the reading in ‘the old 
copies.’ 
(2) All Latin ss, with one exception, read solit; and 


(3) This reading, with the variant destrwit, prevails in the Latin 
Fathers, being universal in the later writers. 


The evidence of Socrates, the only Greek authority for Avex, is contained 
in a passage which presents several difficulties. Speaking of the error of 
Nestoriusand of his general self-sufficiency and contempt for accurate 
learning, he goes on to say : ‘for example he was ignorant of the fact that 
in the Catholic Epistle of John it was written in the ancient copies that 
every spirit which divideth (Aver) Jesus is not from God. For they that 
desired to separate the deity from the man of the dispensation [i.e. Christ 
Jesus] removed this thought [the condemnation of those who “divide 
Jesus’] from the ancient copies. Wherefore also the ancient interpreters 
noted this very fact, that there were some who had tampered with the 
epistle wishing to divide the man from God?’ 


1 Hy, Zz. vii. 32 » adrika your yyvénoev rij olkovoulas dvOpdmov Bovdbmevor rip “4 
ore &v 7H KaDONKH Iwdvvou yéypamro év Oebryrar did Kal ol madacol Epunvels adrd 


re ev a 
ois mahalo dvrvypdpors OTe way mvetua Toro érecnurvavTo, ws TwWes elev padioup- 


6 duvet Tov "Incoty dd rot Oeod obk kort.  yyoavres riv émistodhy, New ard Tod _ 


rabrny yap Thy dudvowa ex Tov wadadv  Oeo0 Tov dvOpwmrov OédovTes. 
avrvypdpwy meptetroy of xwpléew dard Tod 
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It will be seen that Socrates does not say that the reading was found in 
copies which he had himself seen, but only that it once was found in the 
text: he writes that it ‘had been written’ (yéyparro) and not that ‘it is 
written’ (yéyparra:). Again itis a sign that he is not quoting any Greek 
MS that he writes dé rod Ocod for é« rod Gcod, a variant which has no Greek 
- authority. His language is in fact perfectly satisfied by the supposition 
that he was acquainted with the Latin reading and some Latin com- 
mentary‘. 

In the Latin translation of Inmnmus 2 John 7 and 1 John iy. 3 are quoted Quota- 
as from the same epistle (Iren. iii. 16, 8). After the quotation of the former tions in 

: : eas . texts of 
passage the text continues...Johannes in preedicta epistola fugere eos pree- eI 
cepit dicens...omnis spiritus qui solvit Jesum non est ex Deo sed de (ex) Fathers, 
Anitichristo est. The context shews clearly in what sense Irenzeus under- 
stood St John’s words, but it is not decisive as to the reading which he had 
in his Greek text. 

The Latin translation of CLumEnt’s Outlines (Yrorumdces) on 2 John 
gives as part of the substance of this Epistle: adstruit in hac epistola... 
ut nemo dividat Jesum Christum, sed unum credere Jesum Christum 
venisse in carne. 

The reading ‘solvit Jesum’ is found in the Latin translation of Origen: 

Heec autem dicentes non solvimus suscepti corporis hominem, cum sit 
scriptum apud Johannem omnis spiritus qui solvit Jesum non est ex Deo, 
sed unicuique substantiz proprietatem servamus (in Matt. Comm. Scr. . 
§ 65). But the character of the translation is such as to give no satisfac- 
tory assurance that Origen’s Greek text read ve. 

There is no indication, as far as I am aware, that the reading Avex was 
accepted by or known to any other Greek or Hastern father. 

Yet the fact remains that the reading was found at a very early date. patin 
TERTULLIAN uses the phrases ‘solvere Jesum’ (adv. Mare. v. 16) and ‘sol- Patristic 
vere Jesum Christum’ (de Jejun. 1). In the former passage he appears to evidence. 
combine the language of 1 John iv. 3 and 2 John 7, as is done in the Latin 
translation of Clement: Johannes dicit processisse in mundum preecursores 
antichristi spiritus, negantes Christum in carne venisse et solventes Jesum ; 
and it may be observed that the close connexion of the two verses in some 
of the Latin renderings (which give venisse for épydpuevov-in 2 John 7) makes 
it difficult to decide to which of the two reference is made in particular 
cases. The words of Tertullian de carne Chr. 24 qui negat Christum in 
carne venisse hic antichristus est; de Prescr. her. 33 in epistola sua 
[Johannes] eos maxime antichristos vocat gui Christum negarent in carne 
venisse et qui non putarent Jesum filium Dei esse (comp. ¢. Mare. iii. 8 
negantes Christum in carne venisse) ; and of Cyprian (Zestim. ii. 8) qui 
autem negat in carne venisse de Deo non est sed est de antichristi spiritu®, 
were probably moulded by the passage in the second epistle. 

AUGUSTINE in his explanation of the epistle first quotes the passage at 
length with the reading ‘gui non confitetur Jesum Christum in carne 
venisse, which he explains (referring to c¢. ii. 19), and then without any re- 


1 Socrates was acquainted with 2 All, de Deo natus non est sed est 
Latin: H. EH. i. 12. ‘Antichristus. 
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mark he passes on to explain ‘solvere’: Adeo ut noveritis quia ad facta 
retulit: Et omnis Spiritus, ait, gui solvit Jesum ; and again afterwards 
he unites both phrases: ‘solvis Jesum et negas in carne venisse.’ 


FuncEntius! and Trononius? combine phrases from the two epistles 
with even greater freedom. 

It is remarkable that Brpn, who was aware of the substance of Socrates’ 
criticism, supposes that those who tampered with the epistle left out the 
whole clause: In tantum ex Deo non sunt ut quidam...hunc...versiculum 
quo dicitur et omnis spiritus qui solvit Jesum ea Deo non est, ex hac 
epistola eraserint, ne scilicet per auctoritatem beati Joannis convinceretur 
error eorum. Denique Nestorius nescire se prodidit hanc authenticis ex- 
emplaribus inditam fuisse sententiam... 

This strange assertion is repeated by FuLBert of Caarrres®, and 
Hinomar!. Such a misunderstanding offers a memorable example of the 
way in which critical statements are unintelligently perverted and made the 
ground of unjust charges. ‘ 

From this review there can be no question as to the overwhelming weight 
of external evidence in favour of pu) opodoye?. To set this aside without the 
clearest necessity is to suspend all laws of textual criticism. No reading sup- 
ported by such authority as Aver is, I believe, more than a very early gloss. 
And on careful consideration it seems that the internal evidence is not more 
favourable to Avex Incotdy than the external. It is scarcely possible that 
such a phrase could be used for separating the divine and human natures 
in Christ. The name Incods brings prominently forward the humanity of 
the Lord. Socrates evidently felt this, for he defines \vew by the addition 
dd Tod Oeod. 

The language of Polycarp shews that St John’s teaching upon the sub- 
ject was current in various forms. It seems likely that he used two main 
phrases Avew “Incoty Xpiordv and pn cpodoyeiv Tov “Incvdy (answering to 
Kvpwos Incots Rom. x.9). This being so, the Avec in the former phrase was 


added asa gloss on the phrase pz) duodoyet of the epistle in some early 


copies, and so passed into the Latin version®. The additions to “Incody are 


1 Ad Trasim. i. 6. 5. De qua veri- 


Antichristo est. Quod audistis quoniam 
tate.,.ille qui de pectore ipsius sapicn- 


venit et nunc inisto mundo presens est. 


tia mysteriorum celestium meruit 
intelligentiam illuminatus haurire fidu- 
cialiter dicit : omnis spiritus qui confi- 
tetur Jesum Christum in carne venisse 
ex Deoest. Omnis spiritus qui non con- 
JSitetur Jesum Christum in carne venisse 
ex Deo non est ; et hic est Antichristus. 
Ep. xvii. ¢. to Joannes...testatur quia 


omnis spiritus qui solvit Jesum ex Deo_ 


non est, et hic est antiehristus. 

2 Reg. iv. Super Joannem multi psew- 
doprophete prodierunt in hune mundum. 
In isto cognoscite spiritus Det. Omnis 
spiritus qui solvit Jesum et negat in 
carne venisse de Deo non est sed hic de 


3 Ep. v. (1) Cujus [Arii] auditores 
quoniam Spiritum Sanctum Deum esse 
negabant de Evangelio eraserunt illud 
quod Salvator ait Spiritus est Deus, et 
de epistola Joannis eraserunt et omnis 
spiritus qui solvit Jesus ex Deo non est. 
Sicut Nestorius... 

4 Opuse, et Epist. xviii. (Migne, Patr. 
Lat. exxvi. p. 351) quidam etiam de 
epistola Joannis eraserunt et omnis 


spiritus qui solvit Jesum ex Deo non est. — 
The whole paragraph is very instruc- 


tive. 
5 A passage of Cyril of Alexandria 
will show 


how naturally the gloss 
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easily intelligible, and the forms in which they occur shew that they are 

no part of the original text. At the same time it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the unusual amount of variants indicates the influence of some 
traditional form of words upon the text. In 2 John 7 there is no variation 

in the corresponding phrase; nor is the characteristic word of that passage 
(€pxopevor) introduced here by any authority. 


Additional Note on iv. 8. 


Jewish thought in the age of St John represented in striking forms the Tenden- 
two chief tendencies of religious speculation on the Being of God. On the cies to- 
one side there was the philosophic, theoretic tendency which leads to meres two 
an abstract conception ; and on the other the popular, practical tendency tions . 
which leads to a concrete conception. The former found an exponent in God in the 
Philo: the latter was embodied in the current creed of Palestine, which Apostolic 
more and more reduced the God of the Covenant to the position of the God 60 eae 
of the Jews. Concratal 

St John unites the truths which gave force to these tendencies, the trans- g; yonn 
cendental and the personal truth, in a perfect harmony. He wholly avoids unites 
the Alexandrine terms—ro 6v, éréxewa maons ovcias and the: like—and yet them. 
he preserves the thoughts at which they aimed. He recognises most em- 
phatically the privileges of Israel, and at the same time he places the ‘One 
God’ in a living, loving connexion with ‘the world.’ 

The foundation of his teaching lies in the Monotheism of the O. T., His teach- 
which is not rigid, sterile, final, like the Monotheism of Islam, but vital and 18 rests 
progressive. The unity which it affirms is not numerical but essential Bune a 
(John x. 30 eyo kal 6 warp &v éopev : comp. xvii. 3; 1 John v. 20). ment. 

In this sense the thought of ‘the only God’ (John v. 44) is opposed to Opposed 
all forms of Dualism, Polytheism, Pantheism. He is the One source of life to 
(John v. 26) ; and through the Word, ‘the Son, to Whom ‘ He gave to have 
life in himself’ (John Le.), ‘all things came into being’ (John i. 3). All Dualism, 
notion of coeternal matter or of a coeternal principle of evil, as antagonistic 
to or limiting the divine action, is set aside. God ‘loved the world’ (John 
iii. 16 ; comp. 1 John ii, 2) not as strange but as His own. All men need 
(John iii. 3) and all men are capable of (John xii. 32) union with Him. 

The devil left his first place ‘in the Truth’ (John viii. 44); and Christ 
“came to undo his works’ (1 John iii. 8) by taking ‘flesh,’ which could 
not therefore have been in essential opposition to His Nature. 

The allusions to Polytheism in St John are naturally less prominent than Poly- 
those in St Paul. Once in general terms he warns against ‘the idols’ which theism, 


(de recta fide ad reg.p. 94). The Greek 


-might.be introduced. He quotes the 


passage: wav mvetua d pn duodoyel Tov 
*Inociv éx Tod Geod ovx éort and then in 
his interpretation adds 6 rotyuy ot Néywv 
Geor elvar ddnPas Tov Xpiorov Sracp dv dé 
kal xaracuixptvey tiv ddéav abrov Td 
rob ’AvrixpioToo mredua exwv drduioerac 


version of Leo’s Letter to Flavian (c. v. 
p. 830) gives ray rvetua To Suatpovy Iy- 
couv Xpiordv Giro Oeov ovx éore Kal otros 
éorw 6 Avrixpioros as the rendering of 
the Latin omnis spiritus qui solvit Jesum 
ex Deo non est et hic est Antichristus. 
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usurp the place of ‘the true God’ (1 John v. 21) ; and in the Apocalypse he 
marks the connexion between the empire and idolatry (xiii. 14 f. ; and comp. 
xxi. 8; xxii. 15). But his teaching is directed rather against the spirit than 
against the form of polytheism. ‘The only true God,’ God revealed as 
Father in the Son, excludes polytheism of necessity both within and without 
the Christian Body. 

St John, like St Paul, places Creation in close relation with the Creator, 
but he affirms the reality of the relation which the words imply. God is 
present in all things but He transcends them. They answered to His will 
in their beginning (Apoe. iv. 11), and are supported by His working (John 
v. 17). 

For the most part St John, like the other writers of the Bible, leaves 
the reader to form his conception of God from what is recorded of His 
action ; but in three phrases he has laid down once for all the great outlines 
within which our thoughts on the Divine Nature must be confined. The 
first sentence is in his narrative of the Lord’s words: ‘ God ts spirit’ (John 
iv. 24); the two others are in his first Epistle : ‘ God is light’ (1 Johni. 5), 
and ‘ God ts love’ (1 John iv. 8, 16). 

To these may be added a fourth, in which he speaks of the revelation of 
‘ Him that is true’ made in ‘Jesus Christ His Son’: ‘this, he says, ‘is the 
true God and eternal life’ (1 John vy. 20). So he passes from the idea of 
God to the revelation of God to man. 

The three phrases which have been quoted do not simply specify proper- 
ties of God (as ‘God is loving’), but, so far as we can apprehend them, 
essential aspects of His Nature. The first, if we may venture to distinguish 
them, is metaphysical and describes God in Himself, in His Being: He is 
Spirit. The second is moral, and describes God ein His character towards 
all created things: He is Light. The third is personal, and describes God 
in His action towards self-conscious creatures: He is Love. In this order 
they offer a progress of thought : each statement is taken up and developed 
in that which follows. 

i. God is spirit (mvedpa 6 Oeds). The statement obviously refers to the 
divine nature and not to the divine personality. The parallel phrases are 
a sufficient proof of this. God is not ‘a’spirit, as one of many, but ‘ spirit.’ 
As spirit, He is absolutely raised above all limitations of succession (time 
and space) into which finally all thoughts of change and transitoriness are 
resolved. 

There is no anticipation of this idea in the O.T, The ‘spirit of God’ is 
constantly spoken of ; but the loftiest descriptions of the Divine Majesty are 
always relative to space (Is. Ixvi..1; 1 K. viii. 27 ; Jer. xxiii. 24), 

It follows that God as God is not cognisable by the senses (John i. 18 ; 
1 John iv, 12). The Theophanies of the O. T, were not manifestations of 
‘God’ but of the Son of God (John xii. 41; Is. vi. 1; comp. Apoe, iv. 2 ff). 


But while the material vision of God is impossible, there is a spiritual | 


and a moral vision of God through Christ (John xiy. 9; comp. iy. 46) and 


through love, which leads up to the transfiguring contemplation of the 


Divine Presence (1 John ii. 2), 


ii, God is light (3 Ocic gas dort), This statement, again is absolute: 
as to the Nature of God, and not as to His action (not ‘a light’ or ‘the. 
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light of men’). The phrase expresses unlimited self-communication, diffu- 
siveness. Light is by shining: darkness alone bounds. And further, the 
communication of light is of that which is pure and glorious. Such is God 
towards all finite being, the condition of life and action. He reveals Him- 
self through the works of creation which reflect His perfections in a form 
answering to the powers of man, and yet God is not to be fully apprehended 
by man as He is, 

The idea is not distinctly expressed in the O. T., though it underlies the 
thought of the Divine ‘glory’ (Ex. xxiv. 17; Hab. iii. 3). Compare also 
Is, x.17; Ps. xxxvi. 10; civ. 2; Ez. i. 27. It is indicated in Wisdom (vii, 26), 
and Philo uses the very words of St John: de Somn. i. p. 632, mpdrov peév 6 
Gebs pas éori...xal ov povov pas adda kal mavros érépov haros dpxérumoy 
padrov b€ apxerimov mpeaButepov Kal dvadrepov, Aéyov exwv mapadelyparos. 
Compare also Philo de nom. mut. i. 579; de sacrif. ii. p. 2543; one remark- 
able phrase which Philo uses deserves to be quoted : 6 Ocds éavrod péyyos 
dv 60 atvrod povov Oewpeira (de pram. et pon. ii. 415). 

The idea of Light, it may be added, passes into that of Fire ; but this 
thought is not brought out by St John (Hebr. xii. 29 ; Deut. iv. 24). 

iii. God is love (6 bcis dyarn éoriv). In this declaration the idea of iii, God is 
‘ personality’ is first revealed, and in the case of God necessarily of a self- love. 
sufficing personality (see Additional Note on y. 20). The idea of God is not 
only that of an unlimited self-communication, but a self-communication 
which calls out and receives a response (1 John iy. 7 ff.), which requires the 
recognition not only of glory but of goodness. And this love is original, 
and not occasioned (1 John iy. 10). It corresponds to the innermost nature 
of God, and finds its source in Him and not in man (1 John iy. 19, iii. 1). 
It is not like the love which is called out in the finite by the sense of 
imperfection (€pws Plat. Sympos. pp. 201 ff.), but is the expression of per- 
fect benevolence. The only earthly image which answers to it is the love of 
parents for children (Eph. iii. 15), while that of Christ for the Church is 
compared to the love of husband for wife (Eph. v. 25); compare the view 
of the relation of Jehovah to Israel in the Old Test. (Jer. ii. ; Hos. ii.). 

As answering to this love of God, Creation in its essence and destiny 
reveals not only the will but also the nature of God. As yet there is con- 
flict and disorder, and St John does not, like St Paul (1 Cor. xy. 28), 
distinctly contemplate the end. He lays down the eternal truths which 
must find fulfilment. 

For the same reason the thoughts of judgment and vengeance which are 
prominent in the Apocalypse fall into the background in the Gospel and 
Epistles. These lie, so to speak, rather in the necessity of things so far as 
they are apart from God than in the will of God. _. 

In the O. T. love is an attribute of God, one of many exercised in parti- 
cular relations : (Deut. iv. 37, vii. 8, 13, xi. 15, 18, xxiii. 5 ; 2 Sam. xii. 24; 
Is. xli. 8, xliii. 4, xlviii. 14; Mali 2). In the N. T. first love can be shewn < 
to be the very Being of God as answering to the Revelation in Christ; and 
we may see a certain fitness in the fact that this crowning truth is brought 

out in the latest of the apostolic writings. 
t In other passages St John speaks of God as ‘living’ (John vi. 57 6 tav 
marip), ‘true’ (dAnOys, John viii. 26, iii. 33 ; comp. 1 John i. 10), ‘ faithful’ 
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(mords, 1 John i. 9 ; Apo. i. 5, iii. 14, xix. 11), ‘righteous’ (8ixacos John xvii. 
25;1 John ig; comp. Apoc. xvi. 5), ‘holy’ (ays John xvii. 11; comp. 
Apoc. vi. 10). And he records how His character is shewn to us in His 
action in Nature (John v. 17), History (ii. 3, xix. 11), and Grace (vi. 44 f.). 
Comp. John xii. 28, x. 29, xi. 41 f. 


Additional Note on iv. 9. 


The useof The term povoyems is derived from the vocabulary of the xx. It occurs 

povoyerys, there altogether eight times, three times in the Psalms, three times in Tobit, 

i.inthe once in Judges and once in the book of Wisdom. The use of the word in 

aad Tobit is quite simple. Tobit and Sarah are two povoyeveis, only children 
of their parents (viii. 17): Sarah is povoyers (or pia iii. 10) the one daughter 
of her father (iii. 15 ; cf. vi. 11 where the reading is doubtful). In the 
book of Wisdom the meaning of the term is less easy to express. It is 
said (vii. 22) that in Wisdom there is a spirit intelligent, holy, povoyevés, 
manifold, subtle, versatile... The epithet evidently describes the essential 
nature and not the derivation of this spirit:-it is something absolutely one, 
unique (wnicus in Latt.) 

In the three passages of the Psalms, as in Jud. xi. 34, the word repre- 
sents the Hebrew 7°M?, twice as a significant title of the soul, the one single 
irreparable life of man (Ps. xxii. (xxi.) 21; xxxv. (xxxiv.) 17, unicam meam 
Lat. Vet.; solitartam meam V.), and once of the sufferer left alone and 
solitary in his distress (Ps. xxv. (xxiv.) 16 wnicus Lat. Vet.; solus V. ; 
and so Aquila rightly in Ps. Ixviii. (Ixvii.) 6 [Lxx. povorporovs|, but in 
the three other places he gives yovayds, which is the rendering of Sym. 
and Theod. here). 

In six other places the same original word (1°) is represented by 
ayannros (Gen. xxii. 2, 12, 16; Jer. vi. 26; Amos viii. 10; Zech. xii. 10), 
which also carries with it the notion of ‘an only child’; once by dyara- 
pevos, Prov. iv. 3. In Jud, xi. 34 Cod. A. gives the duplicate rendering 
povoyerns, dyarntn. 

ii. in the Inthe New Testament povoyerys has the same meaning only (Lk. viii. 42 

N. T. unica), or only child (Lk. vii. 12 wnicus.; ix. 38 id. ; Hebr. xi. 17, unicus Vet. 
Lat. unigenitus V.; comp. John i. 14, unict Tert., unigeniti most); and 
so the word is used of the Lord (John iii. 16 wnicus Vet. Lat.; wnigenitus 
V.; 1 John iv. 9 unicum Vet. Lat.: wnigenitum V.; comp. John i. 14), 
and once, according to the most ancient authorities in connexion with the 
word ‘God’ (John i. 18 povoyerys Geos ; unicus filius, Adim. ap. Aug.; uni- 
genitus filius (Deus), rell.). . 

iii, inlater The one instance of the use of the word in the sub-apostolic writings 

writings. gives exactly the same sense.—Clement speaks of the Phoenix (Zp. i. 25) as 
povoyevés vrdpxov, a bird ‘absolutely unique, the only one of its kind.’ 
(Comp. Bp. Lightfoot ad Joe.) ; ~ 

The word next appears prominently in the system of Valentinus. The _ 
Mind (Nois) the offspring of the ineffable Depth (Bv6és) and Silence — 
(Svyq), which alone embraced the greatness of the First Father, itself ‘ the 
Father and beginning of all things,’ was also called 6 Movoyenjs, the only- 
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x 


born. And from this Being ‘like and equal’ to its Author, in conjunction 
with Truth the other Hons proceeded (Iren. i. 1, 2). 

These mystical speculations fixed attention upon the term ; but perhaps 
at the same time they checked its technical use in the Church. It does 
not in fact occur in the earlier types of the Creed, which are found in 
Irenzeus, Tertullian and Novatian; and in Tertullian the corresponding 
Latin term wnicus is used of God (the Father): de virg. vel. 1; adv. Prax. 
2. But itis worthy of notice that in the confession of Ignatius béfore Trajan, 
which follows the great lines of a Baptismal Symbol, the phrase is found: eis 
€orw Oeds...Kat eis Xpioros “Incods 6 vids rod Oeod 6 povoyerns (Ignat. Mart. 2; 
comp. Polyc. Mart. 20). And it was apparently from Antioch that the 
term spread as an element of the expression of the Catholic Faith. 

In the second half of the third century the word appears in the Con- Confes- 
fessions of Syria and Asia Minor (Syn. Ant. a.D. 269, Routh, iii. p. 290; sions 
Greg. Thaum. ap. Greg. Nyss. 3, p. 912; Lucian, Socr. 2, 10, 7; Apost, of Faith. 
Const. 7, 41; Marcellus, Epiph. Her. .72, p. 836); and from that time it 
gradually obtained a permanent place in the Creeds of the Hast and the 
West. 

The earliest certain example of the word in this connexion brings out 
its force very plainly. The Synod of Antioch (269), which condemned Paul 
of Samosata, in giving the exposition of their ancient belief which they 
addressed to him, write : ‘We confess and proclaim the Son as begotten, 
‘an only Son (yevvnrov, viov povoyern), the image of the unseen God, the 
‘ firstborn of all creation, the Wisdom and Word and Power of God, who was 
‘before the ages not by foreknowledge but by essence and subsistence, 
‘God, Son of God, having recognised Him as'such both in the Old and New 
‘Testament’ (Routh, Rell. Sacr. iii. 290 ; comp. Alex. Alexandr. ap. Theodor. 
Hi. E. 1. 4. 45, pvows povoyeys). 

The point which is emphasised by the word here is evidently the abso- 
lute oneness of the Being of the Son. He stands to the Father in a 
relation wholly singular.: He is the one only Son, the one to whom the 
title belongs in a sense completely unique and peculiar.. The thought is 
centred in the Personal existence of the Son, and not in the Generation of 
the Son. That mystery is dealt with in another phrase. Consistently with 
this view the earliest Latin forms of the Creed uniformly represent the 
word by wnicus, the only son, and not by unigenitus the only-begotten son, 
and this rendering has maintained its place in the Apostles’ Creed and in 
our English version of it. But towards the close of the fourth century in 
- translations from the Greek unigenitus came to be substituted for wnicus, 
and this interpretation has passed into our version of the Constantino- _ 
politan Creed (only-begotten). 

The sense of only Son is preserved by the Syriac versions of the Nicene 
Creed, which go back to the original word which was rendered in the Lxx. 
povoyerns and dyamnros (p-rr2) following in this the example of the Syriac 
translation of the N. T., where the word povoyerys is so rendered uniformly : 
Caspari, pp. 101, 116. 

_ The exact phraseology of the true Nicene Creed separates distinctly 
these two thoughts of the generation of the Son, and of the unique being of 
the Son. : ‘ We believe...in one Lord Jesus Christ, begotten of the Father 
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an only Son’ (yevynOévra ¢x marpos povoyern)', where the uniqueness of 
nature is further defined by the addition ‘that is to say of the essence of 
the Father.’ And this proper sense of the word povoyevys, as marking the 
oneness of the sonship, preserves a close affinity in idea with dyamyros 
awell-beloved, the second translation of 1°, Both words define that which 
is essentially singular in filial relationship: ‘Only son and well-beloved, 
Athanasius writes, ‘are the same’ (Or. c. Ar. iv, 24). 

But in the interval which elapsed before the council of Constantinople 
the important distinction between the sonship and the generation of the 
Son was beginning to be obscured, and povoyerjs was treated as equivalent 
to povos yevynbeis, 30 as to include both the fact of the uniqueness of the 
Nature of the Son and the ground (if we may so speak) of His unique- 


ness”, 


In this way the grand simplicity of the original idea of the word was 
lost. Other thoughts, true in themselves, were gathered round it, and at 
last the sense was given by Gregory of Nazianzus as describing ‘not the 
only Son of an only Parent, at one only time, but also that He was (be- 
gotten) in a singular way (uovorpores)’ (Orat. xxx. 20). And this conception, 
with which no fault can be found except that it is not contained in the 
word, became popularly current afterwards and was admirably expressed 
by John of Damascus: Movoyevrs dé dre poves ék pdvov ToU maTpos poves 


eyevvnOn (De Fid. Orthod. i. 8. 135). 


One other use of the word povoyerys, which is at first strange to our 
ears, remains to be noticed. The true reading in John i. 18 isin all proba- 
bility povoyerns beds (unigenitus Deus), and this phrase occurs in some of 
the Confessions of the fourth century. Thus it appears in a copy of the 
Nicene Creed addressed by Hustathius to Liberius (c. 366), (Soer. iv. 12, 
14), and in a Creed set forth by the council of Antioch in 341 (mucrevopev 
...€ls €va Kupioy Iv. Xv, roy vidv avrod rov povoyerh Ocov...tov yevynbévra... 
Socr. ii. 10, 12; Athan. de Syn. 23), which was said in fact to be the 
Creed of Iucian the Martyr; and again in the Synodical letter of the 
Synod of Ancyra (358) (Sozom. 3, 5, 9 ; Epiph. Her. 73, 8). 

The phrase is common in patristic writings both in connexion with the 
passage in St John’s Gospel and independently. _Didymus sets the phrase 
povoyerns Oeds Noyos parallel with eis Geos. Alexander, who reads 6 povo- 
yes vios in John i. 18 speaks afterwards of the ‘ineffable subsistence of 
God the only Son’ (dcds povoyerns Theod. 1, 4, §§ 15,19). Gregory of 
Nyssa, who uses it most frequently, says ‘the sum of the Christian religion 
is to believe in God the only Son (rév povoyev® Gedv) who is the Truth and 
the true Light and the Power of God and the Life’ (c. Zunom.12, p. 913, 


Migne). 


_ On the relation of povoyerjs to mpwrdroxos as applied to the Son see 
Lightfoot on Col. i. 15 ; and the typical passage of Athanasius: Orat. c. 
Ar. ii. 21 § 9. In connecting mperdroxos with the Incarnate Lord, I 


1 There can be no doubt that in this 
sentence povoyern is (so to speak) a 
secondary predicate, and not a fresh 
epithet. The clause is so rendered in 
the Syriac version ; Caspari, p. ror. 


2 The word povoyevynros does not 
occur. The instance quoted by Bing- 
ham (3, 359) from Ussher is simply a 
false conjunction of the words...povo- 
yevn tov... See Heurtley, pp. 79, 82. 
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believe that the great Greek fathers wished to guard the truth which 
I have sought to express in the Essay on ‘The Gospel of Creation.’ 


For the use of the phrase povoyer)s beds see Dr Hort’s Two Disserta- 
tions, Cambridge, 1876. 


Additional Note on iv. 12. 


A careful examination of the passages, relatively few in number, in Differ- 
which eds is used without the article in St John’s writings leads to the ence of 
conclusion that the difference between 6 Oeds and 6eds is such as might ° %és and 
have been expected antecedently. The former brings before us the Personal ” is 
God Who has been revealed to us in a personal relation to ourselves: the 


latter fixes our thoughts on the general conception of the Divine Character 
and Being. 


i. ©eds occurs without the article (exclusively of cases where it occurs i. Use in 


with a preposition) in the following passages : ae ee 
John i. I 6eds Hv 6 Aoyos. out the 
i, I2 réxva Oeod. So 1 John iii 1, 2. article. 
a 18 Gedy ovdeis Eopaxev. I John iv. 14 Gedy ovdeis mamore 
reGéearat. 7 


» Vi. 45 Ocdaxrol Geod (LXX). 
» Vili. 54 A€yere dre Geds vuav eorw. 
» XxX. 33 movets ceavrov Oeov. 
» » 348. eira Ocoi éore (ux). 
xix. 7 vidv Ocod éavrov eroincer. 
I Toni iii. 1, 2 (above John i. 12). 
» iv. 14 (above John i. 18). 


2 John 9 Gedy ovK exel. 
Apoc. Vii. 2 odpayida Ocod (dvros (comp. I Thess. i. 9; 2 Cor. iii. 
SeyiniG sah, (im 10> Liebe ixy 14; X31, Xi, 22). 
ay XXI3 6 eds per adtaéy éora [adrayv Oeds]. 
= as €ropas avT@ Oeds. 


It is clear that in these passages 6 eos either could not be used, or 
could only be used with a serious change of sense. 
The use of 6 Geds and. dcos with prepositions presents some marked Use with 


results. prepo- 


sitions. 
I amo. 


(a) With article: 
Apoe. xii. 6 rémov jrowwacpévov amd Tov 6. 
»» XXi 10 (wddw) karaBaivoveay ex Tov ovpavod dio Tod 6. 
(8) Without article : 
John iii. 2 dé 6. éAndAvOas. 
»» Xlii, 3 dro 0. e€fAOev. 
»» XV. 30 dro 6. ebfrdes. 
2) eis. , 
John xiv, I muorevere eis rov 6. 
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€K, 
Uniformly with the article : 
yevvnOvar ex rov 6. John i. 13; 1 John iii. 9, v. 1, 4, 18. 
evar ex row 6. John Vii. 17, viii. 47; 1 John iii. Io, iv. 1 ff, 6 f., v. 19; 
3 John II. 
John viii. 42 ex rod 6. &&fdOov. 
Apoe. xi, 11 mvetpa fans ék tov 6. 
4. ev, 
(a) With article: 
1 John iy. 15 autos [ever] ev T@ 8. 
16 €v TO O. pever. 
(B) Without article : 
John iii. 21 ev 6. €or eipyacpeva, 
5. mapa. 
(a) With article : 
John vi. 46 6 dy mapa [rod] 0. 
» Vill. 40 Hv HKovca mapa Tov O. 
(8) Without article : 
John i. 6 drecradpévos mapa 8. 
»> 1X. 16 ovk atv ovTos mapa 6. 
» iX.33 ef jv mapa 6. 
2 John 3 cipyvn mapa 6. matpos. 
6. mpos. 
Uniformly with the article: 
John i. I 7» mpos rov 8. 
y> Xili. 3 vmayes mpos tov 0. 
1 John ili. 21 mappnoiav éxopev mpos tov 0. 
Apoc. xii. 5 npracOn mpos tov 6. 
»  Xlii, 6 Braodnuias mpods tov 0. 
Throughout it will be seen that in 6eds the general conception of divinity 
is dominant, and in 6 eds that of the One Being in personal relation to 


others. 
ii. Use in ii, The same general difference is observable in the use of the terms in 
Seel the other Books of the N, T. Thus it may be noticed that the article is 


uniformly found 
positions. (1) with evdmiov (vari, xatevdmiov, Katévavtt) (31 times) except 
2 Cor. ii. 17. 
(2) with mpés ace. (19 times). 
(3) with vmé gen; (13 times) except Rom. xiii. 1; Gal. iv. 9. 
On the other hand the article is never used with card ace. (6 times), while 
it is used in the two places where xard is used with gen. 


Examples A few illustrations will serve to make this difference felt : 
of usage, ; Acts V. 4 ov epevow dvOpdmois adda TO Oe0. 
y} 29 meBapxeiv dei Oem pardov # dvOpesmors. 


» Vii. 55 iden do€ay Oeod Kal "Incovv éorara ék dekav tov Oeov. 
» Xiv. 15 émurrpéepew em Oedv. Cavra. 


—— 
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- Acts xv. 19 rots dé trav ever emuorpepovow émt tov Oeov, 
Comp. 1 Tim. iv. 10 and 2 Cor. i. 9. 
~ ~. + - Acts xx. 21 rhv eis Oedv peravotay. 
y»» XXiv. 15 éAmida exyew els tov Oedv. 
1 Thess. i. 9 emeorpeyare mpos Tov Ocdy ard Tay ciSdAwv SovrAcvew OS 
(Gre kai dhnbue. 
» li. 13 edyapiorodpev TG Oee@...d7¢ mapadaBovres Adyov axons... 
tov Oeod édéEarbe ot oyor avOp. dAda...Adyov Oeov. 
1 Cor. iii. 19 pwpia mapa rh Oc@ eoriv. 
» Vil 24 ev rovr@ pevér@ mapa beg. 
Rom. ii. 17 cavyacat ev Oe@. 
» V. II kavydpevos ev TO beg. 
- In this connexion also, though other considerations come in here, the 
_ following parallel phrases deserve notice: evayyéAioy beov Rom, i. 1; 76 
 edayy. Tov 6. Rom. xy. 16; Stxaortvy Geov 1 Cor. v. 21; 7 dex. rod 6. Rom. 
XX. 33 Opyy Geov Rom. i. 18; 4 py) rov @. John iii, 36, Eph. v. 6; adjdea 
—- Geod Rom. xv. 8; 4} GAy6. rov 6. Rom. i, 25, iii 7. 


, et 


ee eee 
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lal G € ¥ onl \ 
V. ‘Mas 6 morevwv btt Incots éotiv 6 xpLioTOS 


> and lal \ ~ € - \ ie 
éx Tou Oeov yeyévynTa, Kal Tas O ayamrwy Tov yevvn- 


II. Tun Power or THE CHRISTIAN 
Lirn: THE VICTORY AND WIT- 
Ness oF FairH (vy. I—12). 


The whole of this section is closely 
connected, but two main thoughts, 
‘Faith’ and ‘ Witness,’ respectively 
prevail in the opening and closing 
verses. Thus it may be divided into 
two parts, 

1. The victory of Faith (1—5). 

2. The Divine Witness (6—12). 


1. The victory of Faith (v. 1—5). 

In the last section it has been seen 
that the love of ‘the brethren’ is en- 

» joined as an essential accompaniment 
of the love of God. St John now 
, traces the foundations of spiritual 
kinsmanship. ‘ Brethren’ are united 
‘by a common Divine Father. The 
human condition of this union is faith 
‘in Jesus as the Christ. This faith is 
able to overcome and has potentially 
overcome every force of the world. 
The succession of thought is clearly 
marked. Faith is the sign of a new 
‘ life, and the presence of this life in- 
volves love for all who share it (1). 
The reality of this love is shewn by 
* active obedience (2, 3). Such obedi- 
, ence is made possible by the gift of a 
Divine life, a truth which is affirmed 
in the abstract, and also in regard to 
the Life of Christ (4), and in regard to 
the experience of the believer (5). 

1. The transition lies in the thought 
of brotherhood. Brotherhood is 
founded on the vital apprehension of 

* the revelation of Christ given by God. 
_ It is not then an arbitrary command 
‘that he who loves God love his brother 

also. He must do so. For he con- 

. Sciously shares with every brother the 

principle of his new being. 

mas 6 muoredov| Comp. ¢. iii. 3. 

The verb muorevevy is here used for 
the first time in the epistle in its full 
and definite sense, In iv, 16 it de- 


scribes a general position with regard 
to the Divine purpose. In iii. 23 it 


ee ——— 


expresses a belief in the truth of the ° 


revelation as to Christ. Here it pre- 
sents that belief in a direct and per- 
sonal form. ‘He that believeth that 
Jesus is the Christ’ not only admits 
an intellectual truth but enters into a 
direct relation with the powers of a 
spiritual order. ‘The command’ of 
God (iii. 23) finds so far an individual 
accomplishment. - 

In the former chapter (iv. 2, 16; 
comp. ii. 23), St John has spoken of 


the ‘confession’ of Christ in relation * 


to society: here he speaks of faith 


in relation to the single believer.’ 


The main thought there was of the ~ 


recognition, here of the essence of the ° 


children of God. The forms of con- 
fession are given in the’most explicit 
form. The article of faith is given 
more simply. A living faith carries 
with it more than the exact terms of 
specific belief convey (Jehn xi. 27). 

Compare vv, 5, 10, 13. ~ 

dre “I. €otlv 6 xptoros| Comp. 2% 5 
ort I. €orlv 6 vids rod Oeod. John xx. 
31 ore “I. earl 6 xptards 6 vids Tov 
Geov. For the choice of the exact 
terms of belief here, see ii. 22. 

ex Tod 0. yey.| See c. iii. 9 note. 

Such faith involves the present ac- 
tion of anew and Divine life, which 
must have a Divine origin. Comp. 
1 Cor, xii. 3. Faith here is regarded 
simply as the sign of the life which 
has been given. Nothing is said of 
the relation between the human and 
the Divine—the faith of man, and ‘the 
seed of God’ (iii. 9)—in the first quick- 
ening of life. Comp. John i. 12 note. 


kai mas 6 dy. T. yer.] et omnis gui 


diligit eum qui genuit V., and every 
one that loveth Him that begat,.. It 
is assumed that the child will have 
love for the Author of his being. 
Love follows directly from life. And 


erst 


V. 2] 
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fret 9 
5) > 5 / ’ 5 5) 2 
TavTa ayara Tov yeyevynuevoy EE avToV. *év TOUTW 


I dy. Tov yey. Bygthe: dy. +xal ‘rdv yey. (N)A syrr. 


in this spiritual connexion love must 
be directed to the character, and not 
“to the Person apart from the charac- 
ter. It follows therefore that it will 
_ be extended to all those to whom the 
character has been communicated. 

6 ayaray| Augustine brings out the 
necessary connexion between faith 
and love (faith in action): cum dilec- 
tione, fides Christiani : sine dilectione, 
fides dzemonis. 

tov yevy.| The word is used also of 
the human agent, Philem. to. 

Tov yeyevv. €€ avrov] eum qui na- 
tus est ex eo V., him that hath been 
begotten of Him, the child who draws 
from Him the abiding principle of 
his life. The singular (contrast ‘the 
children’ v. 2) emphasises the direct 
relation of- Father and child, and also 
of brother and brother. This relation, 
as here regarded, is personal and not 
social. 

Throughout the Epistle St John 
individualises: ii. 4 ff., 9 ff, 15, 17, 
22 f,.29; ii. 3 ff, 9 f, 15, 17. 

The idea of Augustine that the re- 
ference is to Christ is foreign to the 
context. 

2. What then, it may be asked, is 
the sign of this spiritual love which 
is essentially different from a natural 
preference? The love of the children 
of God, such is the answer, is attested 
by the love of God, that is, by obedi- 
ence to God. At first sight this 
answer seems simply to invert the 
terms of the statement which has 
been made already. The love of God 
and the love of the children of God 
do in fact include each the other. It 
is equally true to say ‘He who loves 
God loves the children of God, and 
to say ‘ He who loves the children of 
God loves God.’ Hither form of love 

‘may be made the ground or the con- 


clusion in the argument, But in re- 


Tov yey.: TO vey. &. 


ality the test of the love of the bre- 
thren given here introduces a new 
idea. The will of Christians is essen- 
tially the will of God (comp. iii. 22). 
The effort to fulfil the commandments 
of God is consequently the effort to 
do that which our ‘brethren’ most 
desire to be done: the proof of love. 

Bede says well: Ille solus recte 
proximum diligere probatur qui et 
Conditoris amore flagrare conspicitur. 

It will also be further observed that 
the passage stands in close connexion 
with ¢. ii. 3 in this we perceive that 
we know Him if we keep His com- 
mandments ; and with iii. 23 this ts 
His commandment that we believe 
the Name...and love one another... 
(comp. iv. 20). 

Obedience to the manifold com- 
mandments of God (ai evrodat), the 
active fulfilment of Christian duty, is 
the sign of a knowledge of God: and 
knowledge of God is love of God. 

And again, the one commandment 
of God (7 évrody) is that we believe 
the Name of His Son and love one 
another. 

Here the love of God and obedi- 
ence in detail, which is identical with 
it (v. 3), is given as the sign of the 
reality of love for the brethren, who 
are the children of God. 

This thought that the love of God 
is obedience to His commandments 
is the uniting thought in the three 
passages. It is clearly seen through 
this how we can say (now more com- 
pletely than before): ‘We love God 
and keep His commandments, and 
therefore we love the brethren’; or 
‘We love the brethren, and therefore 


-we love God and keep His command- 


ments.’ Whichever proposition is es- 
tablished, the other follows from it. 
Comp. ¢. i. 3. 

At the same time the transference 


omens 
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tov Oeov ayarapev Kal Tas évyToNas avToU TOLLED’ 


2 mowsuev B vg (me the syrr) : 


of the test of the love of the brethren 
to a spiritual region enables the be- 
liever to discern (ye oKopev) the 
reality of his love in spite of the many 
differences which separate him from 
the object of it under the conditions 
of earthly life. 

év rovr@...| in this... The percep- 
tion comes not as a conviction drawn 
from a state of obedient love (ék 
rovrov, from this), but in the very 
exercise of the feeling. The ‘this, as 
elsewhere, seems to look backward at 
once and forward, to the fact and the 
manifestation of the love of God. 

Comp. ii. 3 note. 

‘ ywookouer] cognoscimus V., we 
perceive, The conviction is brought 
home to us in the present interpreta- 
tion of the facts of life. Compare ii. 3 
note, 5, 18 ; iii. 24 (V. scimus); iv. 13 
(V. intellegimus) ; and contrast the 
use of oiSapev in iii. 2, 5,14 f.; v. 15, 
18 ff. (V. scimus, scitis). See v. 18 
note. The use of drav brings into 
prominence the immediate and con- 
tinuous exercise of this power of know- 
ledge. 

ayarépev| The love which is spoken 
of is that of Christian for Christian 
as Christian, a feeling which has to 
be distinguished from human affec- 
tion. Of this love, which belongs to 
the spiritual sphere, love to God, that 
is obedience to God, is necessarily a 
final criterion. 

ra rexva Tov O.| natos Dei V., the 
children of God. Comp. iii. 1 note. 

St John does not say ‘brethren’ here, 
because the argument turns upon the 
relation of Christians to God and not 
upon their relation to one another. 
At the same time the plural follows 


naturally on the singular of v. 1. Then 


the thought was of the individual 
realisation of the Divine sonship; 


Tnpauev & (lat), 


2,3 OM, Towpuev...avTod A. 
here the thought is of the general, 
social, duty. 

This is the only place where éray 
occurs in the Epistles of St John. 
With the present conj. it expresses 
either an action repeated indefinitely 
(John viii. 44, ix. 5, &c.), or an action 
at an indefinite time regarded as 
actually going on (John vii. 27 €pxnrat, 
contrast v. 31 €\G@y ; xvi. 21 rixtn fol- 
lowed by yevynon). Comp. I Cor. xv. 
24 (mapad.d01, karapynon). 

érav...dyarapev] cum...diligamus, 
VY. The literal rendering ‘when- 
ever we love’ makes the meaning 
clear. Each act of love to God, that 
is practically, each act of obedience, 
carries with it the fresh conviction of 
true love to the children of God. 
’Eav (ec. ii. 3; John xiii. 35) gives 
the general condition: éray, the par- 
ticular and repeated fulfilment of it. 

kal tas évt. avTov rou.|~et man- 
data eius faciamus V., and do His 
commandments. This clause brings 


the love of God into the region of 


active life. The phrase itself is unique 
(Apoc. xxii. 14 is a false reading); 
and seems to be chosen in order to 
express the active energy of obedi- 
ence as positive and not only nega- 
tive. Comp. c. i. 6 a. tiv adnOeav 
note. 

Augustine follows out hig false in- 
terpretation of ‘him that is begotten 
of Him’ inv. 1 by a striking applica- 
tion here: Filios Dei dixit qui Fili- 
um Dei paulo ante dicebat, quia filii_ 
Dei corpus sunt unici Filii Dei; et 
cum ille caput nos membra unus est 
Filius Dei. 


He also adds a wider application of ~ 


the principle : Omnes homines, etiam 
inimicos vestros, diligatis, non quia 
sunt fratres, sed ut fratres sint; ut 


semper fraterno amore flagretis sive — 


% 


; 
J 


V. 3, 4] 
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auTnH y4p €oTL 7 ayarn Tov Qeov iva ras évToAas 


avuTou THPOHEV, Kal at évTOAal avTou Bapeia OUK ELT LV, 


45 
OTL Tav TO Yeyervnpevov €k TOU Beou Vika TOV KOopov. 


Kal auTn €oTiy 1] ViKN 7 viknoace TOV KOO HLOV, 1 TlOTIS 


in fratrem factum, sive in inimicum 
ut frater fiat diligendo. 

3. avrn yap...| for this... The 
words give an explanation of the 
second clause (and do His command- 
ments) in the former verse. Lové 
of God can only be shewn in the 
effort to fulfil His will. Comp. John 
xiv. 1, 2%, 31. 

iva...tnpdpev xat...] ut custodiamus 
Ne “The love of God is not simply 
the keeping (rypnois, TO tnpeiv) of 
the commandments of God, but rather 
a continuous and watchful endeavour 
to observe them. Comp. John vi. 29 
iva muorevnre, XVil. 3 va yiv.: 2 John 6, 
And the nature of the command- 
ments is not such as to crush the 
freedom and spontaneity of love. 
They are not grievous, heavy (Gapetat, 
gravia V.), an oppressive and exhaust- 
ing burden. Compare Matt. xi. 30 
to optiov pou éAadpov éeotw, and 
contrast Matt. xxili. 4 Seopevovcw 
oprtia Bapea. 

4. Ort...] because... Comp. ii. 19 
note. The fact that the Divine com- 
~ mandments are not a burden is not 
established by a consideration of their 
character. In themselves they are 
difficult (Acts xiv. 22; John xvi. 33). 
To love the brethren is not a light 
thing. But with the commandment 
comes also the power of fulfilment. 
Natural taste, feeling, judgment may 
check spiritual sympathy; but every 
faculty and power which is quickened 
by God is essentially stronger than 
‘the world’ and realises its victory 
at once. 

In the development of the thought 
St John passes from the abstract may 
rd yeyew.) to the concrete and per- 


sonal (ris éorw. 6 vey), through the - 


decisive history in which the truth 


was once for all absolutely realised 
(n vikn 1) vuKnoaca). 

mav ro yey.| St John chooses the 
abstract form (contrast v. I Tov yey-) 
in order to convey an universal truth. 
The thought is not so much of the 
believer in his unity, nor of the 
Church, but of each element included 
in the individual life and in the life of 
the society. Compare John iii. 6 ro 
yey. and John. iii. 8 was o yey. 

wxa tov k.| conquers the world— 
not ‘hath conquered’ (c. ii. 13 f., iv. 4), 
nor yet ‘will conquer’—in a struggle 
which is present and continuous. 
Under the title ‘the world’ St John 
gathers up the sum of all the limited, 
transitory powers opposed to God 
which make obedience difficult. It 
is by the introduction of the spiritual, 
the eternal, that we obtain a true 
standard for things, and so can over- 
come the temptations which spring 
out of a narrow, earthly, temporal 
estimate. And this holds good not 
only of man as a whole but of each 
power and faculty with which he is 
endowed. Comp. John xvi. 33. 

kai avrn...| The certainty of the 
victory of that which partakes of the 
Divine is illustrated by a view of the 
nature of the victory itself. The 
victory which the Christian is ever 
winning is the individual appropria- 
tion of a a victory gained once for all. 

7) vikn...7 Whores peor | the victory 

..our faith. The word vikn occurs here 
only in the N.T., and iors here 
only in St John’s Epistles. Ooris 
is not found in St John’s Gospel. 
It occurs in the Apocalypse: ii. 13, 
193 -Xills.10; *Xiv., 12.05 Ip iii3exiy 
12 it appears to be used objectively 


for ‘the faith of Christ? as embodied 


in a confession (‘fides quee creditur’) : 


phe ae 
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in ii. 19; xiii. 10, it isthe subjective 
spirit of the true believer (‘fides 
qua creditur’). Here the sense is 
fixed by the context. ‘Our faith’ is 
the faith which is summed up in the 
confession that Jesus is ‘the Christ, 
the Son of God, The Life represented 
by that creed was the victory over 
the world as Christ Himself inter- 
preted it (John xvi. 33). To hold that 
faith, to enter into the meaning and 
the power of that conquest through 
apparent failure, is to share in its 
triumph. Our faith is not merely 
victorious: it is the embodiment of 
the victory which overcame the world. 
Thus the aorist (7) vuxjoaca, gue vin- 
cit V., inadequately) receives its full 
force. The victory of Christ was gain- 
ed upon a narrow field, but it was 
world-wide in its effects. Comp. Ign. 
ad Sm. 10. 

5. tis eorev...] At length the ques- 
tion becomes directly personal. St 
John appeals to the experience of 
those whom he addresses. The single 
believer (6 mxév) takes the place of 
the abstract element (rd yeyevynpevov), 
and of the absolute force (7 mioris). 
The victory of the Divine principle is, 
as he triumphantly claims, actually 
realised in the victory of the Chris- 
tian. 

tis...el yun...]| Compare ii. 22. The 
personal victory is regarded in its 
course (6 vixev), as the representative 
victory was regarded in its pomp wen 
@] v. 7 vixnoacd). 

dre I. early 6 vi. rod 6.] Comp. 2. I. 
By the use of the title ‘the Son of 
God’ in connexion with the human 
name, Jesus, the antithesis involved 
in the faith is expressed in the sharp- 
est form. There is a similar passage 
from ‘the Christ’ to ‘the Son’ in ii, 
22 ff. 


2. The Divine Witness (v.6—12). 


The victory of Faith has been 
shewn to lie in the confession of Jesus 
as the Son of God. St John now goes 
on to unfold the character (6—8), 
and the effectiveness (9—12), of the 
witness by which this confession is 
sustained and justified. 

6—8. The character of the witness 
to the substance of the Christian 
Faith is laid open by a consideration 
of the historical witness which is of- 
fered to men in the Life of Christ, and 
in the life of the Church (6 a, 6); 
of the Divine principle of witness 
(6c); and of the personal witnesses 
(7, 8). 

6. The two parts of the historical 
witness to Christ are distinguished 
by the different forms in which the 
common outward symbols are used in 
corresponding clauses. He came ‘ by 
water and blood, and again ‘not in 
the water only, but in the water and 
in the blood, 

ovros...| The pronoun goes back to 
the subject of the last sentence. 
‘ This ‘ Jesus, who has been affirmed 
to be ‘the Son of God, ts He that 
came.... The compound title at the 
end of the clause, Jesus Christ, em- 
phasises the truth which is estab- 
lished by We manner of the ‘ coming’ 
of ‘Jesus’: ‘ This is He that came.. 


and died Divine Office is expressed 


by the full name which He bears, 
even Jesus Christ. 


6 ehdadv...| He that came... The 


verb is used with a clear reference to — 
the technical sense of ‘ he that cometh’ 


(6 épxopevos Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 
19 f.; comp. John i. 15, 27; vi. 14; 
xi. 27; xii. 13; see also John i. 30; 


-x.°8), Thus ‘ He that came’ is equiva- 
a to ‘He that fulfilled the pro- 
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mises to the fathers, as the Saviour 
sent from God.” Comp. ii. 18 note. 

60 datos Kal aipatos| per aquam et 
sanguinem V., by (through) water 
and blood. The sense of ‘he that 
came, which distinctly points to a 
past’ historic fact, determines that 
these terms also must have a historic 
meaning, and refer to definite events 
characteristic of the manner in which 
the Lord fulfilled His office upon 
earth. ‘He came— He was shewn 
to be the Christ—by water and blood.’ 
‘Water’ and ‘blood’ contributed in 
some way to reveal the nature and 
the fulfilment of His work. 

There can be no doubt that the 
Death upon the Cross satisfies the 
conception of ‘coming by blood.’ 
By so dying the Lord made known 


His work as Redeemer; and opened 


the fountain of Hislife tomen. Comp. 
Additional Note on i. 7. 

The ‘coming by water, which natu- 
rally corresponds to this final act of 
sacrifice, is the Baptism, whereby 
the Lord declared His purpose ‘to 
fulfil all righteousness’ (Matt. iii. 
15). The water, by Christ’s voluntary 
acceptance of the Baptist’s ministry, 
became the means through which the 
Divine purpose was fulfilled (Matt. iii. 
17). The Baptist was sent baptizing 
in water that Christ might be made 
manifest (John i. 31). Even in the 
case of the Lord Baptism is shewn to 
have been the external condition of 
the ‘ descent and abiding of the Holy 
Spirit’ (John i. 33 f.); and by His 
Baptism Christ fulfilled for the hu- 
manity which He took to Himself, 
though not for Himself, the condition 
of regeneration. 

But we cannot stop at the refer- 


ence to the cardinal events in the. 


Lord’s Life whereby He ‘came by 


water and blood’ in the fulfilment of 
His historic work. While He hung 
upon the Cross, dead in regard to 
mortal life, but still living (see John 
xix. 34 note), He came again ‘by 
water and blood.’ The issue of 
‘blood and water’ from His side 
evidently indicated that He hence- 
forth became for men the source of 
blessing symbolised by the twofold 
stream, and realised in His own 
human life by Baptism and Death 
upon the Cross. The one historic 
coming was shewn to be the founda- 
tion of a continuous spiritual coming ; 
and St John saw in this the subject 
of the crucial testimony which he had 
to give (John xix. 35). 

This exceptional note of the Evan- 
gelist seems to place the reference 
here to the significant fact recorded 
in the Gospel beyond question. The 
readers of the Epistle could not but 


be familiar with the incident either . 


from the oral or from the written 
teaching of the Apostle ; and conscious 
of the stress which he laid upon it, 
as the confirmation of Christian faith, 
they could not fail to recall it here. 

Compare Bede: Nec reticendum 
quod in hoe quoque sanguis et aqua 
testimonium illi dederunt quod de 
latere mortui vivaciter effluxerunt, 
quod erat contra naturam corporum 
mortuorum, atque ob id mysteriis 
aptum et testimonio veritatis fuit 
congruum, videlicet insinuans quia et 
ipsum Domini corpus melius post 
mortem esset victurum resuscitatum 
in gloria et ipsa mors illius nobis vitam 
donaret. 

Such an extension of the meaning 
of ‘water and blood’ appears to be 
implied in the words that follow: 
not in the water only, but in the 
water and in the blood, followed by 
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the reference to the present witness 
of the Spirit. The change of the 
preposition, the use of the article, 
and the stress laid on actual experi- 
ence, shew that St John is speaking of 
a continuation of the first coming 
under some new but analogous form. 
Further it is to be noticed that what 
was before spoken of in its unity 
(dv v. kal ai.) is now spoken of in its 
separate parts (€v TO v. Kal ev TO 
aiu.). The first proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus lay in His complete 
historical fulfilment of Messiah’s work 
once for all in bringing purification 
and salvation: that proofis continued 
in the experience of the Church in 
its two separate parts. 

Thus we are led to the ideas 
which underlie the two sacraments, 
and which are brought home to us in 
and through them: the ideas which 
in their most general form are laid 
open in John iii, vi. It is through 
Christ’s ‘ coming by water and blood, 
and His life through Death, that the 
life of the Spirit and the cleansing 
and support of our human life in all 
its fulness are assured. The actual 
experience of these blessings is the 
abiding witness of the Church to Him, 

Bede, probably following Augus- 
tine, whose Commentary is not ex- 
tant, after v. 3 well combines the 
historic and sacramental references ; 
Qui venit per aquam et sanguinem, 
aquam videlicet lavacri et sanguinem 
sue passionis: non solum baptizari 
propter nostram ablutionem dignatus 
est, ut nobis baptismi sacramentum 
consecraret ac traderet, verum etiam 
sanguinem suum dedit pro nobis, sta 
nos passione redimens, cujus sacra- 
mentis semper refecti nutriremur ad 
salutem. 

dud...ev...] The historic Mission of 
Christ—the pledge of His Presence— 
was established ‘through’ the car- 


dinal events of His Ministry. The 
abiding Presence of Christ—the issue 
of His Mission—is realised ‘in’ that 
which is appointed to perpetuate 
the power of His work. The one 
preposition marks the means by 
which Christ’s Office was revealed: 
the other the sphere in which He 
continues to exercise it. 

60 ddaros kcal aip.]| The order is 
significantly changed from that in 
the Gospel (blood and water). The 
order in the Gospel is (so to speak) 
the order of the Divine gift: the full 
power of human life comes first: that 
in the Epistle is the order of the 
human appropriation of the gift. 

The symbolism of ‘blood’ as re- 
presenting the natural human life 
sacrificed and so made available for 
others, has been already touched 
upon. In contrast with this, ‘ water’ 
represents the power of the spiritual 
life: John iii. 5; iv. 14; vii. 38 (Zech. 
xiv. 8). Comp. Apoc. xxi. 63 xxii. 1,17. 

ovk €v TO Vd. p.] not in the water 
only. The reference is probably to 
such teachers as Irenzeus mentions 
(i. 26, 1): [Cerinthus docuit] post 
baptismum descendisse in eum ([esum) 
ab ea principalitate que est super 
omnia Christum figura columbzx ; et 
tune annunciasse incognitum Patrem: 
et virtutes perfecisse: in fine autem 
revolasse iterum Christum de Jesu et 
Jesum passum esse et resurrexisse ; 
Christum autem impassibilem perse- 
verasse, existentem spiritalem. In 
some form or other the same kind of 
error is always repeating itself. The 
spiritual life is exalted into an undue 


supremacy, to the neglect of the re- — 


demption of the earthly life, soi 
For this reason St John says ovK 
€v T@ VO. povoy, and not ov Sv v8. pdvoy. 
He contradicts a false view of Christ’s 
abiding work and not only a false 
view of Christ’s Person in Himself, — 
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kat to tv....] and the Spirit... In 
the words which immediately precede 
St John has indicateda present action 
of Christ. He now shews how the 
reality of that action is established. 
The Spirit—the Divine Spirit — 7s 
that which witnesseth, not ‘which 
witnessed’ (3 John 6), or ‘which hath 
witnessed’ (v7. 9). His testimony is 
given now and uninterruptedly. Such 
‘witness’ is the peculiar office of the 
Spirit (John xiv. 26; xv. 26;~ xvi. 
8 ff). By this it is that men are 
enabled to pierce beneath the ex- 
ternal phenomena and the external 
rites to their innermost meaning. 
Nothing is said of the substance of 
the witness or of those to whom it is 
given. These details are included in 
the idea of the Spirit’s witness. He 
speaks of Divine Truth; and He 
speaks to the souls of believers. 

Thus there is, as will be seen, a 
striking parallelism between the 
office of Christ and the office of the 
Spirit. Jesus is He that came, once 
for all fulfilling the Messiah’s work ; 
and the Spirit is that which witnes- 
seth, ever applying and interpreting 
His Mission and His gifts. 

ére TO mvedpa...| Guoniam (quod) 
Christus V., because the Spirit... The 
conjunction (ort) has been interpreted 
both as giving the substance (that), 
and as giving the reason (because) of 
the testimony. The former translation 
gives no tolerable sense unless the 
Latin reading of Christ for the Spirit 
is adopted. But the sense thus gained 
is foreign to the context. While then 
we take the translation because as.cer- 
tainly right, the meaning of the word 
is ambiguous here. It may mean: 
The Spirit gives the witness (1) be- 
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cause it is essentially fitted to do so: 
or (2) because by its essential nature 
it is constrained to do so. Perhaps 
the one idea passes into the other. so 
that it is not necessary to distinguish 
them sharply. In that which is Di- 
vine, nature and office coincide. 

To rv.eoTw 7 ad.| The Spirit is the 
Truth. Just as Christ is the Truth 
(John xiv. 6), so the Spirit sent in 
Christ’s name is the Truth. The Spirit 
cannot but make known, as men can 
bear the revelation, that which is 
eternal and absolute in changing phe- 
nomena,_-That which ‘is’ is in virtue 
of the Spirit, in virtue of Christ (Col. 
7, diibyi3)) 

Bede has a vigorous note on the 
Latin reading (Christus est veritas) : 
Quia ergo Spiritus Jesum Christum 
essé veritatem testatur, ipse se veri- 
tatem cognominat, Baptista illum ve- 
ritatem preedicat, Filius tonitrui veri- 
tatem evangelizat : taceant blasphemi 
qui hune phantasma esse dogmati- 
zant; pereant de terra memorize eo- 
rum qui eum vel Deum vel hominem 
esse verum denegant. 

7, 8. Gre tpets ecicl...| Because 
three are they... This clause appears 
to give the reason for the main pro- 
position in v. 5, that ‘Jesus is the 


Son of God,’ a truth briefly expressed — 


and affirmed by His full Name, ‘Jesus 
Christ’ What has been said in v. 6 


—this is He that came—prepares 


the way for the assertion of this 
complete personal testimony, ade- 
quate according to the human stand- 
ard: Deut. xix. 15; comp. John viii. 
17 ff. The stress laid by the order 
upon ‘three’ emphasises this thought 
of the fulness of the number of the 
witnesses, and the consequent cer- 
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tainty of that which they affirm. The 
faith in Jesus as ‘the Christ, the Son 
of God’ is reasonable according to the 
ordinary laws of belief. 

It seems to be less natural to regard 
the clause as a confirmation of the 
words which immediately precede. 
The ground of the Spirit’s witness is 
given perfectly in the declaration of 
His Nature and Office as ‘the 
Truth.” Yet it is possible that the 
ért may simply explain the addition 
of the Spirit: “besides ‘the Water’ 
and ‘the Blood’ there is yet another 
witness ; because three are they that 
bear witness.” 

tpeis...of paprupovrres| The passage 
from the neuter rd paprupovv to the 
masculine of paprupodyres marks the 
different aspect under which the 
witness is now regarded, as a per- 
sonal witness, The transition is made 
through the Spirit, who is regard- 
ed both as a power and as a per- 
son: comp. John xiv. 26; xv. 26, 
TO Tvedpa...0...ekeivos. Just as the 
Spirit is found to be personal in His 
work with men, so also ‘the water’ 
and ‘the blood’ speak personally 
through those in whom their efficacy 
is realised. 

of papt.| The participle, as distin- 
guished from the noun of pdprupes 
(Acts i. 8; ii. 32, &c.), expresses the 
actual delivery of the witness, and 
this as a present, continuous, action. 
The witness here is considered mainly 
as the living witness of the Church 
and not as the historical witness of 
the Gospels. Through believers thesé 
three, ‘the Spirit and the Water 
and the Blood, perform a work not 
for believers only but for the world 
(John xvii. 20 ff). 


8, rd mvetpa] The Spirit has a two-. 


fold office, one corresponding with 
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that of Christ (otros éorw 6 Aa... 
TO mvEedpa eoTW TO paptupodoy...); and 
the other coordinate with that of the 
power of spiritual life and the power 
of redemption brought by Christ (ro 
TV., TO Vowp, Toaiua). In this latter con- 
nexion it must be remembered that 
the Spirit is the sign of the glory of 
the Risen Christ; John vii. 39 ; xvi. 
7; Acts ii. 32 f. Thus the Spirit, 
with the Water and Blood, completes 
the witness to the Incarnation as a 
Fact no less than as an open source 
of blessing. For the witness of the 
Spirit see Acts v. 32. 

of Tpeis els TO &y ciow] the three are 
Jor the one. The subject is emphati- 
cally repeated to mark the unity of 
the object. ‘The three personal wit- 
nesses are turned to the one abso- 
lute end, to establish the one Truth 
(ro &v, the one, not simply one), that, 
definite Truth which is everywhere 
present through the Epistle. The 
idea is not that of simple unanimity 
in the witnesses (eis év eivac), but that 
of their convergence (so to speak) 
on the one Gospel of ‘Christ come in 
the flesh, to know which is eternal 
life. 

With the phrase es 75 év efvac may 
be contrasted éy eivac John x. 30; 
xvii. 21 f.; 1 Cor. iii. 8 ; reXctodc Oat els 
ev John xvii, 23; ouvayew eis &v 
John xi. 52. 

9—12. St John goes on from con- 
sidering the character of the witness 
to Christ to consider its effectiveness. 
It is a Divine witness (9): it is a 
human, internal witness (10): it isa 
witness realised in a present life (11), 
in fellowship with the Son (12). : 

Q. ef thy p. tT. avOp. AapB.] Si... 
accipimus V., If we receive... This is 
assumed as unquestioned: c. iii. 13. 
The threefold witness of which St 
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John has spoken, simply as_ being 
threefold, satisfies the conditions of 
human testimony. Much more then, 
he argues, does a threefold divine 
witness meet all claims; and such a 
witness, it is implied, we have in the 
witness of the Spirit, the water and 
the blood. This witness therefore is 
‘greater’ than the witness of men in 
regard to its authority: John v. 36. 
Comp. ¢. iv. 4; iii. 20. 

For papt. Xau8. see John iii. 11, 
sink ow ees 

The form of the argument is irregu- 
lar. Instead of completing the sen- 
tence on the same type as he began, 
“much more shall he receive the wit- 
ness of God, St John states that which 
is the ground of this conclusion, ‘the 
witness of God is greater.’ 

Srt airy é... Sre...] guoniam hoc est 
...quia... V., because this ts...that... 
The first conjunction does not give 
the ground of the superior authority 
of the divine witness, that is taken 
for granted, but the ground for ap- 
pealing to it. Such a witness has 
been given, and therefore we appeal 
to it. 

The second ore is ambiguous. It 
may be (1) parallel with the former 
‘because this is the witness of 
God, because, I say, He hath borne 
witness...’; or, it may be (2) explana- 
tory of the paprupiay: ‘because this 
is the witness of God, even that He 
hath borne witness...’; or again (3) 
the word may be the relative (6 rz): 
“because this is the witness of God, 
_ even that which He hath witness- 
ed....” ‘ 

No one of the explanations is with- 
out difficulty. Against (2) it may be 


urged that it is strange to insist on . 


the idea that the witness of God lies 
WwW. 


in the fact that He hath witnessed 
concerning His Son. 

The usage of St John and of the 
Apostolic writers generally is against 
(3); though perhaps reference may be 
made to John viii, 25. [In Mati, 
XVili. 28 ef rz] 

The usage of St John (c. 1.53 v, 
II, 14) is equally against (1). 

On the whole it is best to take the 
clause as explanatory of avr7: ‘because 
this is the witness of God, even the 
fact that He hath borne witness con- 
cerning His Son.’ Comp. 2. II. 

autn é€otiv] this is.... The words 
look backward and forward. This 
triple witness which has been de- 
scribed, and which is now defined 
further to bea witness of God for His 
Son: this is the final form of the 
witness. 

pepaptipnxev] testificatus est V., 
hath witnessed. The form is to be 
distinguished from ‘ witnesseth’ and 
‘ witnessed,’ 

Hepapripyka John i. 34; ii. 265 vy. 
33,375 xix. 35. (Hebr. xi. 5; 3 John 12.) 

éuaptipyoa John i, 32; iv. 443 
xiii. 21; Acts xv. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 

0551 Lim. vi 13; 3 John 6; Apoe, 
i. 2; Hebr. xi. 2, 4, 30. 

The witness was open and visible 
to the world in the general effect of 
Christ’s death and the pouring out of 
the Spirit: so much was unquestion- 
able. 

It may be added that ov. 6—9 
contain a testimony to the Holy 
Trinity in the several works of the 
Divine Persons: Christ ‘comes,’ 
the Spirit ‘witnesses, God (the 
Father) ‘hath witnessed concerning 
His Son,’ 

10. The witness is not of external 
testimony only, but internal also, 
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Absolute self-surrender to the Son of 
God brings to the believer a direct 
consciousness of His Divine Nature 
and work. He that believeth on the 
Son of God hath the witness in him. 
That which for others is external is 
for the believer experimental. The 
witness of Spirit and water and blood 
becomes an inner conviction of life 
and cleansing and redemption. The 
title of divine dignity (the Son of 
God) points to the assurance of this 
effect. Moreover it is to be-noticed 
that here the condition laid down is 
belief in the Person of Christ (mor. 
els), and not belief in a fact (mor, dre 
, 1). 

© py mor. td 0.) he that believeth 
not God. The direct antithesis to 
‘believing on the Son’ is ‘ not believ- 
ing God.’ This follows from the fact 
that ‘believing on the Son’ comes from 
‘believing God,’ that is, welcoming 
His testimony. 

For the phrase pa miorevew 7 bed 
{as distinguished from pi 7m. eis Tov 6.) 
see John v. 24; vi. 29 f.; viii. 30 f. 
Comp. ¢. iii. 23 n. 

‘pedorny ter. av.| mendacem facit 
V., hath made him a liar, false in 
all His dealings with men. ..See i. 
1on, The word marks the general 
character and not only falsity in the 
particular case. Comp. John viii. 445 
c. ii. 4,225 iv. 20. The form of expres- 
sion suggests the idea of an inward 
conflict, A voice has been heard and 
it has been deliberately rejected, 

memoinkev...meriorevkey| These two 
perfects definitely connect the present 
position of the unbeliever with a past 
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act. When the crisis of choice came 
he refused the message: he made 
God a liar: he did not believe on 
His testimony; and the result of that 
decision entered into him and clings 
to him. Compare, for a similar use of 
neriotevka, John iii. 18; vi. 69 (¢. iv. 
16) $251.27 5X vies 7eekXs 20g uz" Lim, 
1,12; Tit.-11.:8. 

ért ov weniot.| The negative ex- 
presses the direct fact. Contrast John 
iii, 18 dre py) mwerior. which presents 
the conception. See John vi. 64. 

ov memlot. eis THY papt.| non cre- 
dédit in testimonium V., hath not 
believed on the witness, not simply 
‘believed the witness.’ The phrase 
is unique. Belief in the truth of the 
witness (mor. 77 paprupia, compare 
John y. 47) is carried on to personal 
belief in the object of the witness, 
that is, the Incarnate Son Him- 
self. 

The phrase is illustrated by mo- 
revel eis TO dvoua (v. 13 n.), in which 
the ‘name’ represents the Person 
under the particular aspect which it 
expresses. In one other case morev- 
ew eis is used with an object not 
directly personal John xii. 36 muorevew 
eis to Pas, but here dads stands with 
immediate reference to John viii, 
UR Es 

So it stands out that the ultimate 


object of faith is not a fact ora dogma vi 


but a Person. 
hv pepapr...| Itmight have débuied. 
simpler to say ‘the witness of God’ 
(v. 9); but St John repeats at length 
what he has shewn that witness to be, 
a witness concerning His Son. 
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II, 12. The witness, which has 
been shewn to be divine and internal, 
points also to the presence of a divine 
life, which, given once for all, is en- 
joyed by fellowship with the Son. 

II. kal avrn...] ‘The witness of God’ 
(v. 9) is in part unfolded: the witness 
that He hath given concerning His 
Son is this that He gave us eternal 
life. The Mission of His Son, which 
He attested, was the gift of life (John 
X. 10, 28; xvii. 2), of life in His Son 
(John xx. 31, év r@ dvduart). 

¢. ai. ZSaxev] gave eternal life, not 
hath given. Compare ce. iii. 23 f. 
(€dwkev) with ¢c. iii. 1; iv. 13; v. 20 
(deO@xev).. The reference is to the 
historic facts by which this life was 
communicated to humanity. That 
which before Christ’s coming was a 
great hope, by His coming was real- 
ised and given. The gift, as far as 
St John here regards it, was made to 
Christians (nuiv), who appropriate it. 

(any aidvov| vv. 13, 20; ¢@ lil, 15. 
This form is to be distinguished from 
7 ¢. 7 air. (c. i, 2, note) and 7 aidyos 
¢. which occurs only John xvii. 3. 
It simply defines the character of the 
life, and does not identify it with the 
only true life. 

év r@ vid] The life is not separate 
from God but in God. Believers united 
with Christ are in Him united with 
God, Comp. Rom, vi. 23; 2 Tim, 
Its 

12. 6 é¢xyov.. | The variations from 
exact parallelism in the two members 
of the verse are significant. In the 
second member roy viovy rod Oeod 
stands for rov vidv, and the position 
of Thy Conv is changed. 

6 exov tov vidv] he that hath the 


3 Tatra éypava 
alrn éorly n & A. 


Son, in Whom the Father is known. 
Comp. ec. ii. 23; 2 John 9; and for 
the use of ¢yew, John iii. 29; iv. 17. 

exer thy €.] hath life, or rather 
the life which God has given. Con- 
trast) 25135) ii) 155) John aya cos 
X 1030 x%x.305) Comps Colaiiea 

6 py €xov T. vi. rod 6.| he that hath 
not the Son of God. The fuller title 
seems to mark emphatically the ne- 
cessity of failure in such a case. God 
is the only source of life. 

For the combination of the positive 
and negative see c. i. 5; ii 4, 7. 
John i, 3; iii. 16. 


III, THe ACTIVITY AND CONFIDENCE 
OF THE CHRISTIAN Lire: EPpI- 
LOGUE. 


This last section of the Epistle is 
symmetrical in structure : 
1. The aim re-stated (13). 
2. The confidence of spiritual 
action (14—17). 
3. The certainty of spiritual 
knowledge ( (18—20). 
4. A final warning (21). 

The progress of thought is clear, 
Having reached the close of his 
writing St John recals the main 
purpose of writing it (i. 4), which he 
has fulfilled (v. 13); and then illus- 
trates*the confidence of the Christian 
life under two aspects (1) as it finds 
expression inspiritual action (14—17), 
and (2) as it is realised in inward con- 
viction (18—20). He concludes by a 
warning against everything which 
usurps the place of God (21). 


1. The aim of the Epistle re- 
stated (13). 
13. Tatra @ypaya] These things 
12—2 
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have I written (I wrote)... In re- 
viewing his Epistle St John indicates 
the fulfilment of his purpose (i. 3, 4). 
The consciousness of eternal life brings 
divine fellowship and completed joy. 
Comp. John xx. 30 f. 

For the use of ¢ypaya (contrast 
yéypada John xix. 22) see c. ii. 12 
—14 note. The Apostle looks back 
upon his work, and records the aim 
which he set before himself. 

tva cidfre| ut sciatis V., that ye 
may know with a knowledge final and 
certain. Compare ii. 29 note; iii. 14 
The eternal life may be pre- 
sent and yet not realised in its inhe- 
rent power. The fruits may not be 
referred to their source; and again 
they may be delayed. But there is a 
knowledge of life which is independ- 
ent of external signs; and this St 
John seeks to quicken. 

The order (wy éy. aidy. is not found 
elsewhere: the epithet comes as an 
afterthought : ‘that ye have life—yes, 
eternal life.’ 

rois murtevovow]| to you who believe. 
The dative, which is added as a kind 
of afterthought, defines the character 
of the persons who are addressed: ‘to 
you, yes, to you who believe...” Com- 
pare John i, 12; % 16, The present 
activity of faith (morevovow) is the 
sign of life (iii. 23 note). 

Tois MoT. cis TO Ov....] que Prats 
in nomine... V., who believe in the 
name of...who believe in Him who is 
revealed to us under this title as 
being the Son of God. Contrast. iii. 
23 note (mor. 7@ dv.); and compare 
John i, 12 note; ii. 23 note; iii. 18. 
For similar uses of dvoya see c. ii, 12 


x , Pept Oe 
+7ots mucrevovcw els TO dvoua Tov vlov Tov Beov S. 
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(81a rd dvopa avrod) note; 3 John 7 
(ro dvopa) note. 

Tov viov tov Geov| the Son of God, 
wv. 5, 10, 12, 20; iii. 8 note; iv. 15. 
The title is the pledge of the cer- 
tainty of the possession of life. 


2. The confidence of spiritual action 
(14—17). 
The consciousness of a divine life 


' brings to the believer perfect bold- 


ness in prayer, that is, in converse 
with God (14, 15); and’this boldness 
finds characteristic expression in 
intercession for the brethren (16, 
17). 

14. kal avrn...] It is implied that the 
knowledge which the Christian can 
gain is not for mere passive posses- 
sion, nor yet for himself alone. It 
finds scope in corresponding expres- 
sion. The life is fruitful. 

7) mappnoia nv e€xouev...| jfiducia 
quam habemus... V., the boldness of 
speech, utterance, which we have as 
the consequence of our possession of 
life. See ¢. ii. 28 note. The gift of 
eternal life enables the believer to 
come directly before God (Hebr. iv, 
16) and speak every thought without 
reserve. This he has strength to do 
in the present trials of life (c. iii. 21); 
and he looks forward to a like open- 
ness of trust ‘at the presence of 
Christ’ (ii. 28), and ‘in the day of 
judgment ’ iva). 

mpos adrov] ad eum V., towards 
Him, that is, God, the main subject ~ 
of the passage. 

abrn...dre...dxover...] this... that 
-.. he heareth] The fact (that he — 
heareth) and not the conviction of 
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the fact (‘we know that he heareth’), 
is identified with the feeling. Our 
boldness is not simply a belief, but 
indeed a certainty, an experience. 

éav te airwpebal guodcunque petie- 
rimus V.,if we ask anything. The 
distinction between the middle (ai- 
tetoGar) and the active (aireiv) is not 
sharply drawn; but generally the 
personal reference is suggested by 
the middle while the request ‘is left 
wholly undefined as to its destination 
by the active. Compare John xvi. 
2a.260- <X1y, 13, 145° xv. 10: with’ xy. 
7; James iv. 2, 3. For aireioOa see 
Matt. xxvii. 20 (and parallels), 58 (and 
parallels); Acts iii. 14. 

Kata TO GéAnpa av.| according to 
His will. Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 19; Gal. 
i. 4; Eph.i. 5, 11. This will finds ex- 
pression in the soul: John xy. 7; and 
is the continuous manifestation of 
the divine nature through Christ. 
Thus asking ‘according to the will of 
God’ is equivalent to asking ‘in 
Christ’s name’: John xiv. 13 note. 


‘The will of God’ regards the - 


spiritual consummation of man (¢. ii. 
17; Rom. ii. 18), and all external 
things only so far as they are con- 
tributory to this. 

dxovet nuav| Compare John ix. 31 ; 
xi. 41 f. This sense of ‘ hearing’ is 
peculiar to St John, The ‘hearing’ 
of God, like the ‘knowledge’ of God, 
carries with it every perfect conse- 
quence. For the thought see c. iii. 22. 
15. kal dy oldapev...] et scimus V., 

si scimus F., and if we know... The 
force of this unusual construction ap- 
pears to be to throw the uneertainty 
_upon the fact of the presence of the 
knowledge and not upon the know- 


15 kal édy (dv B) oldapmev (twuev N° me) bre dk. . T 
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ledge itself. The sense required is 
not ‘and should we know,’ but ‘and 
should it be that we know.’ 

a eav aitdpebal whatsoever we ask. 
This universal phrase can be substi- 
tuted for the limited phrase which 
was used before (éav re air. x. 7. 6.). The 
believer would not make his own 
any prayer which is not according 
to God’s will. And since he has made 
God’s will his own will, he has all he 
truly seeks in immediate and present 
possession (Mark xi. 24) though the 
visible fulfilment may be delayed. 

Ta aitnpata| petitiones V., the pe- 
titions (Phil. iv, 6; Luke xxiii. 24): 
the substance of the requests, if not 
necessarily the actual things asked 
for (ra airnOévra). 

am avtov| from him. These words 
go perhaps more naturally with ‘have’ 
(c. ii. 20) than with ‘asked.’ Yet see 
Matt. xx. 20 (dw avrov). 

16,17. That boldness of access to 
God, which finds expression in prayer, 
finds its most characteristic expres- 
sion in intercessory prayer. Fel- 
lowship with God involves fellowship 
with man (i. 3). The energy of 
Christian life is from the first social. 
Hence St John passes naturally from 
the general thought of prayer to that 
of prayer for the brethren. And in 
doing this he fixes attention on the 
failures of Christians, These are the 
sorest trial of faith. ‘ 

The prevailing power of intercession 
corresponds with the Christian revela- 
tion of the unity of the Body of Christ. 
When this power is exercised for 
others it is exercised in a true sense 
for ourselves, and not, arbitrarily as 
it were, for those apart from us. Apo- 
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stolic teaching recognises a mysterious 
dependence of man upon man in the 
spiritual order like that which is now 
being shewn to exist in the physical 
order; and throughout the Epistle 
St John assumes the reality of this 
inner fellowship among those whom 
he addresses, and he bases his argu- 
ments upon it. 

Compare 1 Pet. iv. 8 ray eis éavrovs 
dyamnyv; td. 10 eis éavtots adro dia- 
Kovouvres; Eph. iv. 32; Gok iii. 13 
xapiCopevor Eavtois; Col. iii, 16 vovbe- 
TovvTes EavTous. 

16, éay tis idn...] If any one see 
... The duty, the instinct, is uni- 
versal in the Christian Society. At 
the same time the character of the 
sin towards which the duty is exer- 
cised is clear even outwardly. It is 
not a matter simply of suspicion or 
doubt. 

tov ddedpov avrod| his brother. 
The end of prayer is the perfection of 
the whole Christian body. ‘Phe Cliris- 
tian prays for himself only as a mem- 
ber in the society. The sight of sin 
in ‘a brother’ —a fellow Christian 
(ec. ii. 9 note) —and it is only with 
Christians that St John is dealing — 
necessarily stirs to intercession. Comp. 
Clem. ad Cor. i. 2 émi rois mapa- 
mraépact tev mAjnov emevOcire’ Ta 
votepnpara avray ida expivere, 

apapt. adpapr.| peccare peccatum 
V., sinning a sin. The form of ex- 
pression (dyaptavorra, inadequately 
rendered in the Latin) emphasiscs 


the outward present character of the 


act. There is no exact parallel in 
N. T. to the phrase. Comp. ¢. ii. 25. 
Winer iii. § 32, 2. 

py mpos Oavarov] not unto death. 
Life is fellowship with Christ (. 12). 
“Death is separation from Him, All 
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sin tends to make the fellowship less 
complete. Yet not all equally; nor 
all in a fixed and unalterable de- 
gree. 

The thought is not of the definite 
external characteristics of particular 
acts, as having an absolute value, but 
of acts in relation to the man’s whole 
nature and life. 

The clause ‘not unto death’ goes 
both with the participle and with the 
noun, as is shewn separately after- 
wards. 

For the conception of ‘death’ see 
c. iii. 14 (the only other place in the 
Epistles where the word occurs), 
John vy. 24 (viii. 51 f.; vi. 50; xi. 26; 
viii. 24). The thought is evidently 
not of physical death as James v. 14 ff. 
Compare, in another connexion, 
John xi. 4 atdtn 7 aobévera ov eort 
mpos Oavarov. The subjective nega- 
tive (p17 mpos 6.) naturally follows 
from the supposition (éav ris). It is 
otherwise in », 17. 

aitnoet| petit (-at) V., postulabit F., 
he shall ask. This will be his natural 
and spontaneous action. There is no 
need of a command. 

cai dece|] and he shall give. The 
subject has been taken to be (1) the 
intercessor, or (2) God (dabit et vitam 
Dominus Tert. de Pudic. 19; but 
dabitur et, id. 2). In favour of the 
first view the continuity of the con- 
struction (airjoe:, Sacer) and the pa- 


‘rallel James v. 20 have been urged. 


The second view is that which is at 


‘first suggested by the language of 


Scripture generally. To ‘ give life’ 
is elsewhere treated as a divine pre- 


‘rogative: John vi, 33; x. 28; xvii. 2; 


v.11. But there is nothing unscrip- 


‘tural in the thought that the believer 
does that which God does through 


Vat7] 


moos Oavatoy, 
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him; James v. 20. Still on the whole 
it seems more natural to see here a 
reference to the direct action of God. 

If ‘God’ be the subject of ‘give’ 
then attra may be the ‘ethical’ 
dative, and rots mor. the direct 
object of dace: ‘God shall give life 
to those that sin not unto death for 
him, in answer to his prayers.’ This 
however seems to be artificial. The 
avr@ is most naturally the sinning 
brother in any case. 

6. Conv] give life. The sinner is 
not ‘dead, nor yet ‘sinning unto 
death,’ but his life is, as it were, sus- 
pended in part. Comp John x. Io. 

Tois dpapt.| even to them that... 
The single case (azapravovra) is now 
generalised. Comp. 2. 13. 

The apposition of a personal plural 
to an abstract ncun is not strictly 
parallel; 1 Cor. i. 2. 

éorw dp. mpos 6.) est peceatum ad 
mortem V., there is sin unto death. 
The translation ‘a sin’ (ayapria tis), 
is too definite. The thought is not 
of specific acts as such, but of acts 
-which have a certain character: 
‘There is that which must be de- 
scribed as sin unto death; there is 
that which wholly separates from 
Christ.’ The phrase, it must be re- 
membered, comes in a passage which 
deals with the prayer of Christians 
for Christians and not for heathen. 
See Additional Note. 

ov tept exeiyns A€yo iva,..| non pro 
illo dico ut roget quis V., not con- 
cerning that do I say that... The 
sin unto death is isolated and re- 
garded in its terrible distinctness 
(éxetvn)- The words mepl ékecvns 
may be connected either with A¢yo or 
with éperyon. Perhaps it is best to 
connect them with. eparyon. Comp. 
John xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 20. 

_ The Construction héyo va is not 
common: Acts xiv, 4, Comp. cizeiv 
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iva Matt. iv. 3, &¢.; é€ppy6n iva Apoc. 
vi. 11, &e. 

épatnon | make request. The change 
of the verb from aireivy (V. petere), 
(aireioOa), to €parav (V. rogare), 
cannot but be significant. "Eporay 
is the word which is used of Christ’s 
prayer to the Father (John xiv. 16; 
xvi. 26; xvii. 9, 15, 20; comp. I Thass. 
iv. 1; 2 John 5). It seems to mark 
the request which is based upon 
fellowship, upon a likeness of posi- 
tion. Here then it would naturally 
express the prayer of brother for 
brother as such, to the common 
Father. Such a prayer is not en- 
joined by the apostle. At the same 
time he does not forbid it. It does 
not lie within his scope?. 

17. aoa adckia...| omnis iniqui- 
tas... V., all unrighteousness... The 
words are added to shew the wide 
scope which is given for the exercise 
of Christian sympathy and interces- 
sion. Apart from such sins as ‘are 
open manifestations of a character 
alien from God, there are other sins 
which flow from human imperfection 
and infirmity, and in regard to these 
Christian intercession has its work. 
All unrighteousness (ce. i. 9), all failure 
to fulfil our duty one to another, is 
sin; and in this ample field there is 
abundant opportunity for the exercise 
of prayer. There is a sin not unto 
death, of which the consequences may 
be removed by the brother’s peti- 
tion. 

The statement that ‘all unrighte- 
ousness is sin’ must be compared 


1 It is interesting to notice that épwrav 
is used in this sense of Christian prayer 
for Christians in a very early inscription ° 

in the Roman Catacombs: ZHCHC €N 
KW Kal EPWTA YTTEP HM@N (North- 
cote and Brownlow, Roma Somerranee, 
li. 159, 
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with the comprehensive definition of 
sin inc. iii. 4 lawlessness is sin, and 
conversely sin 7s lawlessness, Sin is 
the most general term and is used in 
regard to the will of God for man. 
By whatever art, internal or external, 
man falls short of this will, as it is 
spiritually apprehended, he ‘sins’ The 
will of God may be conceived of as 
embodied in ‘law, in respect of the 
whole constitution of things, or in 
‘right, in respect of the claims made 
by others. So it is that all violation 
of law and all violation of right is sin 
looked at in a special aspect. Un- 
righteousness is one manifestation of 
sin. Comp. Rom, vi. 13 6mAa adixias 
T™ duapria. 


3. The certainty of spiritual know- 
ledge (18—20). 


The thought of sin, of sin among 
the brethren, of sin unto death, forces 
‘the Apostle to recal once more the 
assurance of faith. In spite of the 
sad lessons of daily experience he re- 
affirms the truths which the Christian 
knows: the privileges of the divine 
birth (18); the fact of the divine 
kinsmanship (19); the advance in 
divine understanding issuing from 
divine fellowship (20), 

The threefold repetition of otSapev, 
“we know (18, 19, 20), gives a rhythmic 
form to the paragraph. 

18, The power of intercession to 
overcome the consequences of sin 
might seem to encourage a certain 
indifference to sin. Therefore St John 
re-affirms the elements of Christian 
‘knowledge. From this point of sight 
the first truth of which the Christian 
is assured is that, in spite of the ab- 
‘normal presence of sin even among 
the brethren, the child of God ‘ sin- 


‘remains unsolved, 


neth not.’ He has a watchful Pro- 
tector stronger than his adversary. 

18. otdapev| scimus V., we know. 
St John uses this appeal to abso- 
lute knowledge in two forms: ‘we 
know,’ and ‘ye know. The former 
occurs : 

iii. 2: otSapev dri €av havepwO7 6 poror 
avT@ éoopeba, ote oyoueba 
Kaas eortw. 

iii. 14 mets otSaper Ste petaBeBn- 
kapev €k TOD Oavarov eis THY (any, OTe 
dyarapey rovs ddeddors. 

v. 18 oi8apev Ore was 6 yeyevynevos 
€x Tov Oeov ody duapravet. 

VY. 19 otSapev Ort ex TOU Oeov eopev. 

VY. 20 otSapey Ste 6 vids Tov Oeov 
nee Kat O€Sa@xev nuiv Sidvoray iva yive- 
okopev Tov adyOivor. 

In contrast with these appeals to 
fundamental knowledge, St John else- 
where appeals to the knowledge 
brought by actual experience (yw0- 
okopev): v. 2 note. 

St Paul uses the same form (oiSa- 


a 
auTov 


-pev) not unfrequently : 1 Cor. viii. 1, 


4) 2 Cor. v.13 Rom, ii, 2 3 iil, 19; 
vii. 14; viii. 22, 28; 1 Tim. i. 8, 

Oidare is found : 

ii, 20 ol8are mavres...7v dd Oevav. 

iii. 5 otdare Ort exeivos epavepwOn iva 
ras duaptias apy. 

iii, 15 otSare dre mas avOpwmoxrovos 
ov exer Conv aidvioy ev ait@ pévov- 
cay. 

mas 6 ‘yeyerv. ek rod 6.) omnis 


qui natus est ex Deo V, Comp. c. 


iii. 9. 
ovx dpapraver] Comp. iii. 9 note 
(duapriay ov moet). While St John 


states this without reserve he yet 
‘recognises ‘the brother’—brother as 


son of the one Father— sinning a sin 
not unto death’ (v. 16). The paradox 


ee. Se 
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18 6 yevynbeis: generatio vg. 


GAN’ 6 yevnbeis...r. ad.] sed genera- 
tio (nativitas F.) Dei conserrat eum 
V., but He that was Begotten of God 
keepeth him. He does not depend 
on his own strength or vigilance. He 
has an active Enemy (6 zovnpéds), but 
he has also a watchful Guardian. 

The phrase 6 yevynOeis éx Tod beod 
is unique. Standing as it does in close 
juxtaposition with 6 yeyewnpévos éx 
tov Oeod it is impossible to regard it 
as identical in reference, and the men- 
tion of the great adversary naturally 
suggests the thought of the Son of 
God. The peculiar expression is pro- 
bably used to emphasise the con- 
nexion of the Son with those whom 


‘He ‘is not ashamed to call brethren’ 


(Hebr. ii. 11 && €vds wavres); while 
the difference of yevynOeis from ye- 
yevynuevos suggests that difference in 
the sonship of the Son from the son- 
ship of men which is marked in Johnv. 
26 76 vid Cdaxey Cony exew ev éavTa. 

The remarkable Latin reading ap- 


_ pears to represent the Greek 7 yév- 


mows tov Geod (Matt. i. 18). 

- rnpet| The verb is used of persons 
Matt. xxvii. 36, 54; (xxviii. 4); John 
xvii. II, 15 (note); Apoc. iii. 10; 
Jude 21 (éavtovs tnpyoare). It ex- 
presses a watchful regard from with- 


_ out rather than safe custody. 


6 movnpos| malignus V. See ec. ii. 
13 note. 

Gnrera] tangit V. The verb occurs 
elsewhere in St John only in John xx. 
17. It describes ‘a laying hold on,’ 
more than a mere superficial touch 
(Ocyydvew). Even when it is used of 


-simple physical contact, a deeper 


connexion is indicated, as when the 


Lord ‘touched’ the sick. See Col. ii. 
21 py ayn pyde yebon pyde Otyps. 


avrévy A*B vg; éaurdy SNA**, 


Compare Ps. cy. 15 py anode 
TOY xpioreav pov. The ground of 
safety is revealed in John xiv. 30 év 
€uol ovk exec ovdév. As yet the prin- 
ciple of evil is without. 

19. From the general statement 
of the privilege of Sons of God St 
John goes on to the affirmation of 
the personal relation in which he and 
those whom he addresses stand to 
Him (ex rot deod oper). 

The structure of the verse is expres- 
sive. The absence of the personal pro- 
noun (contrast iv..6) in the first clause 
throws all the emphasis upon the 
divine source of life: ‘We know that 
it is from God we draw our being.’ In 
the second clause the emphasis is 
changed. Over against the Christian 
Society, only faintly indicated in the 
preceding words, stands ‘the whole 
world, and on this attention is fixed. 
The relation of the Church to God 
is widely different from that of the 
world to the Evil One. 

This difference is brought out in 
the two corresponding phrases é« rod 
Geot «iva and ev tO movnp@ keioOan. 
The first describes the absolute source 
of being: the second the actual (but 
not essential) position. 

ex tov 6. é.| See Additional Note 
on iii. 1. 

cal 6 x. 6.] This clause like the 
corresponding clauses in vv, 18 (dAda 
6 yevv.), 20 (kai éoper), is an inde- 
pendent statement and not dependent 
on ért. The Christian is able to look 
upon the saddest facts of life without 
being overwhelmed by them. 

The order 6 xkdcpos dAos suggests a 
slightly different conception from édos 
6 xdopos (c. ii, 2): ‘the world, the 
organization. of society as alien from 
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~o/Sauev d€ STL O vios TOU Oeod Het, Kal SedwKey Hutv 
€ \ 2 Lee ee > a 
Siavoray iva ywwokopuev Tov aAnOtvov" Kat EopEv Ev TH 


20 oldauey 5é NB me: cal oldapev A vg syrr the. Heec: +et carnem induit 
nostri causa et passus est et resurrexit a mortuis; adsumpsit nos et dedit....(Latt.). 


Sddwkev :.€dwxev A, 
+ edy A vg me (Latt.), 


and opposed to God, is wholly, in all, 


its parts and elements, placed in the 
domain of...’ The two thoughts of the 
world, and of the entirety of it, are 
given separately, The same form 
occurs Matt. xvi. 26 and parallels ; 
and the same order in Matt. xxvi. 59; 
Le. xi. 36; John iv. 53; Acts xxix. 
305 phe COs XIV 3 A POCmillanlO:s 
xii. 19; xvi. 14; vi. 12. There is a 
similar difference of colour given by 
the corresponding position of mas: 
John v.22; xvi. 13; Matt. x. 30; xiii. 
56; xxvi. 56; Acts xvi. 33; Rom. xii. 
AV EXVioal Os sL OGL Vilsal 7ise Xe ok 5 Von fas 
xvi. 20, &c. 

év tT@ trov. x.] tn maligno positus 
est V., licth in the evil one, is placed 
in the sphere of his influence. There 
is no question here of the Evil One 
‘laying hold on’ (dmrec@ar) the world, 
as from without (v. 8): it has been 
placed ‘in him.’ The phrase answers 
to the eiva: év rG addnOwe which fol- 
lows, and to the characteristic Pauline 
év xpioré. Comp. © iii, 24, iv. 15 
note. The connexion shews beyond 
question that +6 wovnp@ is masculine, 


and the converse of xeioOat év r. 7. is: 


given in John xvii. 15 iva tnpynons éx 
TOV TOVHpoV. 

‘ A close parallel to the expression is 
found in Soph. Gd. Col. 247 év spin 
os OeG keiweba TrAdyoves. Comp. Cid. 
R. 314; Ale. 279. 

20. The third affirmation of know- 
ledge is introduced by the adversative 
particle (oid. dé). There is, this seems 
to be the line of thought, a startling 
antithesis in life of good and evil. 

We have been made to feel it in all 
its intensity. But at the same time 
we can face it in faith. That which 


ywidokonev NAB* : ywooKkwmev S. 
éouév: simus vg. 


the end of the gift is that they may 


Tov G\.: TO dd. N* the: 
év 7G aX.: om, me: in vita the. 


is as yet dark will be made light. 
There is given to us the power of 
ever-adyancing knowledge and of pre- 
sent divine fellowship. We can wait 
even as God waits. The particle dé 
is comparatively unfrequent in St 
John’s writings: c. is 7; li. 2, 5, 11, 
17; iii. 13, 17; iv. 18; 3 John 14, 

Feet, kat Sédaxev] hath come and 
hath given. Faith rests on the per- 
manence of the fact and not upon 
the historic fact only. Comp. John 
viii. 42 note. 

déSaxev] ¢. iii. 1, iv. 13. Contrast 
iii. 23, 24; V. II (€Owxev). 

Sidvotay] sensum V., understand- 
ing. This is the only place in which 
the term occurs in St John’s writings ; 
and generally nouns which express 
intellectual powers are rare in them. 
Thus St John never uses yvoéors, nor 
is vovs found in his Gospel or Epistles. 
Avavo.a,.a8 compared with voids, repre- 
sents the process of rational thought. 
Comp. Eph. iv. 18 év paraornre rod 
voos avtév, éeoxot@péevor tH Siavoia 
évres (the first principles of the Gen- 
tiles were unsubstantial, and they had 
lost the power of right reasoning). 
Exclusive of quotations from the Lxx, 
Scavora is found: 1 Pet. i. 13 dvatwod- 
pevot Tas oodvas tis Stavoias; 2 Pet. 
lil, 1 Sveyelpo tiv eidtkpwh didvorav; 
and, in a more concrete sense, Le. i. 
51 Savoia xapdias; Col. i. 21 eyOpovds 
tp dvavoia ; Eph. ii. 3 ra OeAjpara ris 
gapkos kal tov Stavaray. 


That with which ‘the Son of God? 


Incarnate has endowed believers is 


“a power of understanding, of inter- 


preting, of following out to their right 
issues, the complex facts of life; and 


ilove am, 


—“—---,. 
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> “ ’ Co caw > “~ ? ~ - © ’ 
adnOiva, év Tw vio avtou ‘Incov XpioT@. ovTOs éotw 


I, X.: om. A vg. 


know,. not by one decisive act (iva 
yveow) but by a continuous and pro- 
gressive apprehension (iva ywodoxaor), 
‘Him that is true.” Thus the object 
of knowledge is not abstract but per- 
sonal: not the Truth, but Him of 
Whom all that is true is a partial 
revelation. 

It is evident that the fact of the 
Incarnation (vids tod 6. xe) vitally 
welcomed carries with it the power 
of believing in and seeing little by 
little the divine purpose of life under 
the perplexing riddles of phenomena. 

The language in which Ignatius de 
scribes this gift is remarkable: 6:a ri 
ov mavtes Ppovipor ywopeba NaBovres 
Geod yvaow, 6 eotw “Ingots Xpioros ; 
ti popes droAdupeba ayvoovyres TO Xa- 
ptopa & mémoudev ddnOds 6 Kupuws; 
(ad Eph. xvii.). 

iva ywockopev | This clause finds a 
remarkable commentary in John xvii. 
3. Eternal life is the never-ending 
effort after this knowledge of God. 

It seems likely that ywodcxoper is 
to be regarded as a corrupt pronun- 
ciation of ywookeoper.. It is remark 


- able that in John xvii. 3 many authori- 


ties read yuveckovorr for -wow. Comp. 
Winer, iii. § 41. 1. 

rov dAdnOwdv] verum Deum V., 
quod est verum F. (i.e. ro ad.), Him 
that is true, Who in contrast with 
all.imaginary and imperfect.. objects 
of worship completely satisfies the 
idea of Godhead in the mind of man, 
even the Father revealed in and by 
the Son (John i. 18, xiv. 9). Christ 
is also called 6 dAnOwos, Apoe. iii. 7; 
compare also Apoc. iii. 14 (vi. 10). For 
dAnOwos see John i. 9, iv. 23, XV. I 
notes. 

kal éopev... I. Xp.] et simus (as de- 


‘pending on wt) in vero filio eius V.. 


St John adds a2 comment on what he 
has just said. Christians are not only 


enabled to gain a knowledge of God: 
they are already in fellowship with 
Him, ‘in Him.” We are in Him 
that is true, even in His Son, Jesus 
Christ. The latter clause defines and 
confirms the reality of the divine 
fellowship. So far as Christians are 
united with Christ, they are united 
with God. His assumption of humanity 
(Jesus Christ) explains how the union 
is possible. 

ovros- €orw..,] As far as the gram- 
matical construction of the sentence 
is concerned the pronoun (odros) may 
refer either to ‘ Him that is true’ or 
to ‘Jesus Christ. The most natural 
reference however is to the subject 
not locally nearest but dominant in the 
mind of the apostle (comp. c. ii. 22; 
2John 7; Acts iv.11; vii. 19). Thisis 
obviously ‘He that is true’ further 
described by the addition of ‘His 
Son’ Thus the pronoun gathers up 
the revelation indicated in the words 
which precede (comp. John i. 2 note): 
This Being—this One who is true, 
who is revealed through and in His 
Son, with whom we are united by 
His Son—is the true God and life 
eternal. In other words the reve- 
lation of God as Father in Christ 
(comp. ii. 22 f.) satisfies, and can alone 
satisfy, the need of man. To know 
God as Father is eternal life (John 
xvii. 3); and so Christ has revealed 
Him (c. i. 2). 

6 adn9. 6.]| Comp. Is. lxv. 16 (LXx). 
Compare the famous words of Igna- 
tius: efs beds €ort 6 avepdcas éavrov 
Sua "Inood Xpiorod rod viod adrov, os 
éoriv avrov Aoyos aidwos, dd ovyns 
mpoehOav, Os Kata mavra evnpéaTnoeEY 
TO réurparte adrov (ad Magn. viii.). 

obros...(a) aidy.] The phrase is not 
exactly parallel with those which de- 
scribe (as far as we can apprehend it) 
the essential nature of God (John iv. 
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, 


\ \ \ \ a ff 
6 adnOwos Beds Kal Cwn aiwy.os. 


€ \ ~ > y'¢ 
€avTa adTO THY ELOWAWY. 


beds: om. (Latt.), 
nostra (Latt.). 


24, c. i. 5, iv. 8). It expresses His 
relation to men, and so far is parallel 
with Hebr. xii. 29 (Deut. iv. 24). 

On ‘Eternal life’ see Additional 
Note, 


4. A final Warning (21). 

From the thought of ‘Him that is 
true’ St John turns almost of necessity 
to the thought of the vain shadows 
which usurp His place. In them the 
world asserted its power. They forced 
themselves into notice on every side 
in innumerable shapes, and tempted 
believers to fall away from the perfect 
simplicity of faith. One sharp warning 
therefore closes the Epistle of which 
the main scope has been to deepen 
the fellowship of man with God and 
through God with man. 

21. rexvia] Once again the anxiety 
of the Apostle calls up the title of 
affection which has not been used 
since iv. 4. See ii. 1 note. 

gvddéare éavra] custodite vos V., 
guard yourselves, The exact phrase 
is not found again in the N.T. Com- 
pare rypeiv éavroy Jude 21; and with 
an adj. James i. 27; 2 Cor. xi. 9; 1 
Tim. v. 22. This ‘guarding’ of the 
Christian answers to the ‘keeping’ of 
Christ (v. 8). The use of the active 
with the reflexive pronoun as dis- 
tinguished from the middle Le. xii. 15 


* Texvia, pura£ate 


ton al. NAB: 9 & al. 5: 7) § 7 al. all.: + et resurrectio 
a1 éavtd N*B: éavrovs NCA, 


eldwAwv: +aunv S. 


gpuddcoecbe dd m. mreovegias) em- 
phasises the duty of personal effect. 
The use of the neuter (éavra) in direct 
agreement with rexvia seems to be 
unique. For the use of éavra with 
the second person seec.i.8n, The 
aorist imp. (pvdAdéare) is remarkable: 
compare 1 Pet. ii. 17 for its exact 
force. Elsewhere in the Epistle (ex- 
cept iii. 1) St John always uses the 
present. 

aro tay ¢id.] a simulacris V. The 
word eiSAov is comparatively in- 
frequent in the N.T., and elsewhere 
it is always used literally (e.g. 1 Thess. 
i.g). But ‘idolatry’ (Col. iii. 5) and 
‘idolater’ (Eph. vy. 5) have a wider 
sense in St Paul; and the context 
here seems to require a corresponding 
extension of the meaning of the term. 
An ‘idol’ is anything which occupies 
the place due to God. The use of the 
definite article calls up all the familiar 
objects which fal! under the title. 
The command to Christians is not 
generally to keep themselves from 
such things as idols (do «id.) but 
from the well-known objects of a false 
devotion. Compare 2 Cor. vi. 16 pera 
cid@Awv with Rom, ii. 22 6 BdeAvoc. 
Ta €ldoda. 


This comprehensive warning is pro- 
bably. the latest voice of Scripture, 


=. 
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Additional Note on v. I. 


The history of the title ‘Messiah, ‘ Christ’ (IDS, 6 xptoros, ‘the The use 
Anointed One’) is very remarkable. It is not a characteristic title of the of the 
promised Saviour in the O.T. It is not even specifically applied to Him, es 
unless perhaps in Dan. ix. 25 f., a passage of which the interpretation is the oe 
very doubtful. And still in the apostolic age it was generally current stolic age 
among the Jews in Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and in the Dispersion ; and 20t from 
it was applied by them to the object of their religious and national hope rahe 
(Matt. ii. 4, xvi. 16, xxii. 42; John i. 20, 41, iv. 25, xii. 34; Acts ix, 22, mont. 
XVii. 3, Xvili. 28, xxvi. 23). The Hebrew word had been clothed in a 
Greek dress, and was current ‘side by side with the Greek equivalent 
(Meooias John i. 42, iv. 25). 


The word mun, ‘anointed,’ occurs several times in the Book of The use 


Leviticus in the phrase D°¥7 j730: Lev. iv. 3 (6 dpyuepeds 6 keypuopevos), Of the 
v. 16; Vi. 15 (0 apy. 6 xptords).. Comp. 2 Mace. i. 10 (a6 rod rév ypicray (i) the 
tepéwy yévous). : Law, 
In the Historical Books the word is used of the representative kings of (ii) the 
the theocratic nation : Of Saul: Historical 
fe Salis X1h 3595 inwr, 6 Xploros avTov. Books, 


1 Sam, xxiv. 6, 11; xxvi. 16; 2 Sam. i. 14, 16 Fin} min, pxxes 
Xptoros Kupiov. : 
1 Sam. xxvi. 9, 11, 23 TIM! MY, LXX. ypuords xupiov. 
Comp. 2 Sam. i. 21 pws mewn 2, LXX. ovk éxpicOn év édaig. 
Of David: a Se 
1 Sam. xvi. 6 NWI, LXX. 6 xprords avrov. 
2 Sam. xix. 22 77! mw, LXX. 6 xypioros kupiov. | 
2 Sam. xxiii. 1 apy ON men , LXX. xpioros Oeod "Taka, 
2 Sam. xxii. 51. 
Pg. xviii. 50. 
Of Solomon: : 
2 Chron. vi. 42 WWI, LXX. 6 xpuoros cov. 
Of Jehu: eek : 
2 Chron. xxii. 7 LXX. mpés Inov...xpurroy kupiov, 77) NWI WYN. 
Compare the wider usein: 
1 Sam. ii. 10 NWID FPP ON...) LXX. dyaoes xépas xpurrot avrov, 
» i 35 OD BD, LXX. évdmioy xpiorav (ypiorot) pov. 
1 Chron. xvi. 22. 
Ps. cv. 15. 
In the Prophets the word is used of Cyrus: hy the’ - 
Is. xlv. 1 UTS iwIND AYN WN AD, LXK. odros Neyer xipios 6 Prophets, 
eds TS XptoT@ pov Kip. aaa eA ee 
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In the second passage where it occurs it is doubtful whether it is used 
in a personal or national sense : 
Hab. iii. 13 wns ped LXX. rod céca Tovs xpiorovs gov. 
It occurs twice in a difficult passage of the Book of Daniel : 
Dan. ix. 25 142 DVD, Theod. ypicros nyovpevos. 
yeaa my nn), Theod. ¢EoAreOpevoerat xpiopa. 
Compare also: 
Amos iy. 13 LXX. amayyéAdov Tov XptoToy avTov. 
Hebr. inn)... P31. 
(iv) the In the Psalms the Divine King who is the type of ‘the Christ’ is spoken 
Hagio- of as ‘the anointed of the Lord’; and there can be no doubt that it was 
grapha. from the Psalms, and especially from Ps. ii, that the word passed into 
common use in the special technical sense. 
ay is inwr oy) mn by LXX. xara rod xvpiov kal xara Tov 
xptorod avrov. 
Ps, xviii. 50 m1? invwine, LXX. 16 xpiorg avrov tO Aaveid, 
Ps. xx. 6 nw, LXX. (€cwcev xvpios) Tov ypiorov avrod. 
Ps, xxviii. 8 SIT inwrD nipiws yd, LXX. imepaomorhs rév cwrn- 
plov Tod xptaTov avrov eaTiv. 
So Ps. Ixxxix. 38, 51, CXxxii. 10, 17. 
Compare Ps, Ixxxiy. 10 Ww, DTN, LXX. 6 eds...rov xpiorov cov. 
It occurs in the plural : 2 
Ps. ev. 15, 1 Chron. xvi. 22 ‘01D, LXX. of xpiaroi pov, 
The full phrase is found : 
Lam. iv. 20 MN MWD, LXX. xpiords kvpros. 
Compare Luke ii. 11. 
It will be observed that in all these passages, with the exception of 
those in Leviticus, 2 Sam. i. 21, Dan. ix. 25f, the Anointed One is always 
spoken of as the Anointed of the Lord or of God. 


The use of The title ypeords occurs in connexion with xd’pis Ecclus. xlvi. 19 
the term émeyuptiparo évayre Kupiov Kal xpiorod. 


in later > A 
Pooks: It occurs several times also in the Psalms of Solomon : 
Praline of xvii. 36 (there shall be no unrighteousness, because) mdytes dyvor 
Solomon. kai Baowded’s aitav xpioros KUptos. ~ 
xvili. 8 (happy are they who are) vd pdBSov madelas xpeorod Kv- 
, > n a , 
ptov ev ddB@ Oeod avrod ev codia mvevpatos Kat duxatoovrns Kal 
ioyvos. 
XViil. 6 ... els nuépay exoyfs ev dvakes xptotod avrod (rod Geod). 
Henoch. It is found in the Book of Henoch: 


c. 48, 10...they have denied the Lord of Spirits and His Anointed. 
c. 52, 4 All these things which thou hast seen minister to the rule 
of His Anointed that he may be strong and mighty upon the earth, 
Targums. And it occurs twice in the Targum of Onkelos on the Pentateuch : 


Gen. xlix. 10 NMIDdD Nn Md NMVID INT IY, wntil Messiah 
come, whose is the kingdom, 
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Num. xxiv. 17 Sse NMwD NIN apy xabn Dipr13, when 
a king shall arise from Jacob, and a Christ from Israel shall 
rule. 
and commonly in the Targum of Jonathan. Comp. Buxtorf Zez. s. y. 


It may be added that it is found also in 4 Esdras vii. 28 f. my Son 
Christ (comp. xii. 32). 
And in the Apocalypse of Baruch: cc. xxiv, xxx, xxxix, xl, lxx, Ixxii. 


From this general view of the use of the word it appears that the The use of 
limited application of the title to the Divine King and Saviour of Israel] the term 
is, with the possible exception of the passage of Daniel, post-Biblical. And iT ee, 
Steasita.s Seas § x estament 
it is likely that the combination of the ideas of a coming of the Lord to a result of 
judgment and of the establishment of a Divine Kingdom in Daniel served the study 
to concentrate attention on the scriptural language in regard to ‘the of Old 
Anointed of the Lord’ (Luke ii. 26) which was seen to transcend any past Eh i 
application. Thus it could not but be felt that every one anointed to a : 
special function in the divine economy pointed to One greater in whom all 
that he foreshadowed should find a final accomplishment. The offices of 
king and priest and prophet were concentrated upon ‘the Christ’; and 
now one office and now the other became predominant according to the 
tempers of men. : 

With regard to the usage of St John it may be observed that 6 xptoros Use of the 
is without question uniformly an appellative (‘the Christ,’ ‘the Anointed’) on be 
in the Gospel: i. 20, 25, iv. 29, vii. 26f., 31, 41 f, x. 24, xi. 27, xii. 34, xx. Ree 
31 (compare also the use of ypiords: i. 41, iv. 25, ix. 22). So it is also in 
the first epistle: ii. 22, v. 1. This large collection of examples seems to 
decide that the same sense must be adopted in 2 John 9; Apoc. xx. 4, 6, 
where otherwise the title might have seemed to be a proper name. 


Additional Note on v. 6. 


The Epistles of St John are permeated with the thoughts of the Person References 
and work of Christ but direct references to the facts of the Gospel are to the facts 
singularly rare in them. In the third Epistle there is nothing in the lan- Gaara ae 
guage which is distinctively Christian except the pregnant reference to ‘the the 
Name’ (v. 7). The Baptism is not spoken of plainly; nor yet any one of the Epistles 
crucial events of the Life of the Lord which were included in the earliest of St John. 
Confessions of faith, the Birth of the Virgin Mary, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, the Session at the right hand of the Father, 

_ the Coming to Judgment. 

But though these facts are not expressly mentioned they are all implied, 

and interpreted. Without them the arguments and language of St John 


are unintelligible. ; 
(1) The Birth of the Virgin Mary: iv. 2 Jesus Christ came in flesh. : 
(2) The Baptism: v. 6 This is He that came by water. 
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(3) The Passion: iii, 16 He laid down His life for us—yv. 6 This is 


He that came...by blood. 


(4) The Resurrection, Ascension and Session at the right hand of 


the Father : 


ii. 1 we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ. 


Comp. 2 John 7...confess that Jesus Christ cometh in flesh ; 1 John i. 3. 


(5) The coming to Judgment: ii. 28 that we may have boldness and 
not be ashamed before Him at His presence ; iii. 2 If He should be mani- 


Sested we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He is. 


2 John 7. 


In addition to these allusions to articles of the Baptismal Creed the 
first Epistle assumes a general knowledge of the Life and Teaching of 
Christ: ii. 6 He that saith he abideth in Him ought himself also to walk 
even as He walked; iii. 1 The world knoweth us not because tt knew Him 
not ; ii. 25 the promise which He promised ; iii. 23 as He gave us com- 


mandment. 


Compare also i. 1 note. 


The revelation of the purpose and issue of Christ’s work is made with 


singular fulness: 


iii. 5 He was manifested to take away sins. 
— 8 The Son of God was manifested that He might destroy the works 


of the devil. 


iv. 9 [God] hath sent His Son, His only Son, that we may live through 


Him. 


— 10[God] sent His Son, as a propitiation for our sins. 
— 14 The Father hath sent the Son as Saviour of the world. 


Comp. ii. 2. 


y. 20 The Son of God is come and hath given us an understanding that 
we may know Him that is true. 


Comp. i. 7; v. 18. 


Additional Note on v. 6 f. 


The variations of the three chief Greek mss in the passage odros...pap- 
tupotrres deserve to be studied in detail. Happily in this case the com- 
mon text follows in the main that of B. 


5. 
ovrdés €oTW 6 €\Oav 
80 Bdaros Kai aiparos 


"Ingois Xptoros* 

ovK ev TO voare pove 
adn’ €v TO vdare 

Kal év ro aipare 
kal TO Tvedpa... 


Vv Lal ’ 
ore Tpeis eloly 
of paprupovrres... 


For 76 mvetya the Latin Vulgate gives Christus. 


N. 


ovros €oTw 6 rOav 
dia USaros kat aiparos 
kat TvEv Matos 
"Inoois Xpioros" 

ouK éy TO Udare ovo 
Gd’ ev 7 p vSare 

kal TO alpate 
kal Td veda... 


drt of pets eto 
€ a 
of paprupodptes... 


A. 


ovros éorw ° ehdav 
oe Bdaros kal aiparos 
Kat mVEvMaTos 
"Ingous Xpioros* 

OuK e€v 7? vdare pdvov 
ddXG ev ro ddare 

«al ev TO. wneimart 
Kal TO TVEDUA... 


Ort ~—_ tpeis eioly 
of wapTupourtes...: 
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Additional Note on v. 7, 8. 


The words which are interpolated in the common Greek text in this The inter- 
passage (ev rG ovpavd 6 mathp 6 Adyos Kal TO Gytov wvedpa’ Kal odTOL of TpeEis polated 
kal Tpets eioww of paptupodrres ev TH yy) Offer an instructive illustra- Nek 
tion of the formation and introduction of a gloss into the apostolic text 
without any signs of bad faith. Happily the gloss was confined within 
narrow limits till the age of printing. If it had been known in the Hast in 
the sixth or seventh century, it is not rash to suppose that it would have 
found wide acceptance just as it did in the printed editions of the Greek 
text, and the evidence would have been complicated though essentially 
unchanged. In this respect the history of the Vulgate reading is of singu- 
lar importance. The mass of later Latin copies which contain the inter- 
polation obviously add nothing to the evidence in favour of the authenti- 
city of the words, and do not even tend to shew that they formed part of 
Jerome’s text. 

The state of the external evidence can be summed up very briefly. 


Lid ° 
€V €lol. 


Summary 
f ext 1 
(1) In any independent Greek Ms (more than 180 Mss and 50 ene 


lectionaries are quoted). Both the late mss which contain it have un- 
questionably been modified by the Latin Vulgate! 

(2) In any independent Greek writer. The very few Greek writers 
who make use of the words derived their knowledge of them from the 
Latin (not in Ir Cl.Al Orig Did Athan Bas Greg.Naz Cyr.A]). 

(3) In any Latin Father earlier than Vigilius Tapsensis (not in Tert 
Cypr Hil Ambr Hier Aug Leo 1”). 

(4) In any ancient version except the Latin; and it was not found 
(a) in the Old Latin in its early form (Tert Cypr Aug), or (6) in the Vul- 
gate as issued by Jerome (Codd. am fuld) or (c) as revised by Alcuin (Cod. 
vallicell*)?. 

On the other hand the gloss is found from the sixth century in Latin 
Fathers; and it is found also in two copies which give an old Latin text, in 
some early copies of the Vulgate and in the great mass of the later copies 
and in the Clementine text. 


The words are not found 


1 The Codex Ravianus which was 
formerly quoted as a ms authority 
has been shewn to be a copy made 
from printed texts, chiefly from the 
Complutensian, which it follows in 
this passage. Comp. Griesbach, N. T. 
1, App. 4f. The clause is also written 
on the margin of a Naples ms 173 
‘manu recenti, uniug ut mihi vide- 
tur ex bibliothecariis, sec. fine 17’ 


_ (Tischdf.). 


W. 


2 Compare Griesbach l.c. 13 ff. 

3 The words are found in the Theo- 
dulfian Recension (Paris Bibl. Nat. 
Lat. 9380) in the following form: quia 
tres sunt qui testimonium dant in 
terra spiritus aqua et sanguis et tres 
unum sunt; et tres sunt qui testimo- 
nium dicunt in celo pater et filius, et 
spiritus sanctus et hi tres unum sunt 


(Prof. Wordsworth). 
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It becomes of interest therefore to observe how the words originally 
found a place in the Latin texts, and were carried from that source into 
the Greek text, and into the printed editions of other versions. 


The origin The words are not, as has been already stated, found in any early Latin 


of the Father ; but a passage of Cyprian, which shews that he was not acquainted 
ae with them, shews at the same time how natural it was to form a distinct 
gloss. 


gloss on v. 7 according to their tenor: Dicit dominus: Zyo et Pater 
unum sumus,; et iterum de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est; 
et tres unum sunt (de Eccles. unit. c.6; comp. auct. de rebapt. ec. 15, 19). 
The force of this application of ‘the spirit and the water and the blood’ 
with the false reading ‘unum sunt’ for ‘in unum sunt’ (cis 76 & eiow) is 
made clear by a later reference to it in Facundus:...De Patre et Filio et 
Spiritu Sancto sic dicit: Tres sunt qui testimonium dant in terra, 
spiritus, aqua et sanguis, et hi tres unum sunt; in spiritu significans 
Patrem, sicut Dominus mulieri Samaritanze...loquitur...in aqua vero Spiri- 
tum Sanctum significans sicut in eodem Evangelio exponit (John vii. 37)... 
in sanguine vero Filium...Quod...Johannis apostoli testimonium beatus 
Cyprianus...in epistola sive libro quem de Unitate scripsit de Patre 
Filio et Spiritu Sancto dictum intelligit (Pro def. tr. Cap. i. 3). The same 
mystical interpretation is found in Augustine (c. axim. ii. 22), and Euche- 
rius (Instruc. i. ad loc. Migne, Patr. Lat. |. 810); and Augustine supplies 
the word ‘ Verbum, which is required to complete the gloss: Deus itaque 
summus et verus cum Verbo suo et Spiritu Sancto, que tria unum sunt, 
Deus unus et omnipotens (de Civ. v. 11). 
The gloss The gloss which had thus become an established interpretation of St 
te John’s words is first quoted as part of the Epistle in a group of writings 
* connected with the name of Vigilius of Thapsus (c. 490). It was not un- 

natural that in the stress of the Arian persecution words which were held 
to give the plain meaning of St John’s words as they were read should find 
their way from the margin into the text. But still the form is fluent: 
[Johannes Evangelista] ad Parthos: Tres sunt, inquit, gui testimonium ~ 
perhibent in terra, aqua sanguis et caro, et tres in nobis sunt; et tres 
sunt qui testimonium perhibent in clo, Pater Verbum et Spiritus... 
et hi (it) tres unum sunt (c.Varim.s). And again:...dicente Joanne Evange- 
lista in epistola sua: Tres sunt qui testimonium dicunt in ceelo, Pater et 
Verbum et Spiritus; et in Christo Jesu unum sunt, non tamen unus est, 
quia non est in his una persona (de Trin. i. p. 206; Migne, Patr. Lat. lxii. . 
243). BS 

From this time the words seem to have maintained partially their 
position in the text. They are quoted by Fulgentius (c. 550) as St John’s 
in the form: Tres sunt qui testimonium perhibent in ceelo, Pater, Ver- 
bum et Spiritus; et tres unum sunt (Resp. c. Arian. p. 68, Migne, Patr. 
Lat. \xv. 224); though the same writer in another place (c. Fabian. fragm.) 
speaks of the application of the clause et tres unum sunt to ‘the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit’ as established by argument, a process wholly 
unnecessary if the gloss had been admitted as part of the text. 

On the other hand the language of Cassiodorus (c. 550) seems to me to 
shew that he did not find the gloss in his text of St John, though he 
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accepted it as a true interpretation of the apostle’s words. Cui rei [quia 
Jesus est Christus], he writes, testificantur in terra tria mysteria, aqua 
sanguis et spiritus, que in passione Domini leguntur impleta; in czlo 
autem Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus; et hi tres unus est Deus (Com- 
plex. in Epp. ad loc. Migne, Patr. Lat. lxx. pp. 1372 f.)}. 


Not long afterwards the addition was expressly defended in ‘a Prologue Expressly 
to the seven canonical Epistles’ issued under the name of Jerome, which firmed; 
seems to have been written with this express purpose: [In prima Johannis Dealers 3 
Hpistola]:ab infidelibus translatoribus multum erratum esse a fidei veritate ; 
comperimus, trium tantum vocabula, hoc est, aquz sanguinis et spiritus, 
in ipsa sua editione ponentibus et Patris, Verbique ac Spiritus testimonium 
omittentibus; in quo maxime et fides catholica roboratur et Patris ac Filii 
ac Spiritus Sancti una divinitatis substantia comprobatur (Migne, Patrol. 

Lat. xxix. 829 f.). 

This Prologue is found in one of the earliest copies of the Vulgate 
(Codex Fuldensis) written in 546, though the gloss itself is not found in 
the text of the Epistle. 

But the gloss is found in early mss both of the Old Latin and of the The 
Vulgate, and in substantially the same form, so that it must have been ©arliest 
introduced into both from the same source. Theseare (a) (of the Old Latin) th one for 
a Speculum (a classified series of Scriptural passages) mm (sec. viii. or ix.) it, 
and a Munich fragment g (cod. Fris. sec. vi.~or Vii.); (0) of the Vulgate, 
the Spanish (Visigothic) mss Cod. Cav. (svc. ix.) and Cod, Tol. (sec. x.). 


The whole passage appears in these authorities in the following form: 


Cod. Fris.? Spec. (M). Codd. Cav. Tol. 
quoniam tr quoniam tres sunt qui guia tres sunt qui 
testimonium dicunt testimonium dant 
in terra in terra in terra 


spiritus e¢ aqua et sa 


tyjicantur 
in caelo 
pater ¢ 


tres unum sunt. 


spiritus aqua et san- 
guis ; 

et hi tres unum sunt 

in Christo Jesu. 

Ht tres sunt 

qui testimonium dicunt 

in caelo 

Pater verbum et Spiri- 
tus 

et hi tres unum sunt, 


Spiritus ¢¢ aqua et san- 
guis ; 

et: hi tres unum sunt 

in Christo Jesu. 

et (om 7o/) tres sunt 

qui testimonium dicunt 

in caelo 

pater verbum et spiri- 
tus 

et hi tres unum sunt. 


Here, it will be observed, the testimony on earth is placed first, so that 


i The passage of Cassiodorus is well 
discussed by Bp Turton in his Vindi- 
cation of Porson, pp. 279 ff. 

2 The ms is unfortunately mutilated. 
About half of each line is lost. The 
lines of the ms so far as they are pre- 


served run thus: 


quiaspsestueritas qmtr 
in terra . spsetaquaetsa 


tificanturincaelop tere 
tresunumsunt sitestim 


There is room in each line for about 21 


more letters. Itis not possible therefore 
that the words et hi tres unum sunt in 
Christo Jesu could have formed part of 


_*the text, It is further to be noticed 
that this ms reads spiritus in v. 6 for 


Christus. 
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the heavenly testimony retains its position as an interpretative gloss. And 
there is also a second similar though shorter gloss in Christo Jesu which 
is even older than that which follows; for it is indicated in the Latin transla- 
tion of the Outlines of Clement of Alexandria: et hi tres unum sunt: in 
salvatore quippe ist sunt virtutes salutiferse, et vita ipsa in ipso Filio 


ejus existit (p. 1011 P.). 


After a time the second gloss in Christo Jesu was omitted; and the 
two clauses were transposed ; so that the passage assumed the form which 
was generally current in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and was 
finally pronounced authentic in the Sixtine and Clementine editions of the 


Vulgate. 
are given in the following table : 


Cod. Cav. 


quia tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant 


in terra, in terra, 
spiritus et aqua et san- 
guis ; guis ; 


et Ai tres unum sunt 
in Christo Jesu. 
e¢ tres sunt qui 
testimonium dicunt 


Cod. Vallicell.** 


quoniam tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant 


spiritus aqua et san- 
et tres unum sunt. 


sicut tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant 


The main forms in which the passage appears in the Latin texts 


Common Text. 


quoniam tres sunt qui 

testimoninm dant 

in caelo, 

pater verbum et spiri- 
tus sanctus ; 

et Az tres unum sunt. 


et tres sunt qui 
testimonium dant 


in caelo, in caelo, in terra, 
pater verbum et spiri- pater verbum et spirt-  spiritus et aqua et san- 
tus ; tus sanctus ; guis; 


et hi tres unum sunt. 


et tres unum sunt. 


et hi tres unum sunt”. 


Here the history of the Latin interpolation ends: we have to notice 


how it passed into the Greek text. 


It appears first in a Greek version of 


the Acts of the Council of Lateran held in 1215, coeval with the Council. 
The Latin text is: Quemadmodum in canonica Johannis epistola legitur : 
Quia tres sunt qui testimonium dant in clo, Pater, Verbum et Spiritus 


Sanctus; et hi tres unum sunt. 


Statimque subjungitur: e¢ tres sunt 


qui testimonium dant in terra, sptritus aqua et sanguis; et tres unum 
sunt, sicut in quibusdam codicibus legitur®. For this the corresponding 
Greek, as far as it has been preserved, is: év tpdmov év rH KavoviKy Tod 
‘loayvov érirrodn dvaywdoxerar Ste tpeis cioly of paprupodytes ev ovpave, 6 


1 Another form of the reading pre- 
served in the St Gall ms: Quia tres 
sunt qui testimonium dant spiritus et 
aqua ot sanguis, et tres unum sunt. 
Sicut in celo tres sunt, Pater Verbum 
et Spiritus, et tres unum sunt (Dobbin, 
Codex Montfort. p. 45), points clearly 
to the original gloss-form of the ad- 
dition. A Greek ms has notes in y. 8 
rouréart 70 mvevua TO dy.ov Kal d marip 
kal avros éavrov and on & elo: rour- 
éort pla Oedrns, els Geos (Tischdf, ad 
loc.). 


2 This last clause is omitted in many :@ 
late mss. Some account of the Latin 
mss known up to his time is given by 
Bp Turton, l. c. pp. 141 'f. Gries- 
bach J. c. 12 calculates that the gloss is 
omitted by 507—6o mss of the Vulgate. 
In collections which he mentions it is 
omitted by 18 mss out of an aggregate 
of 234. a 


‘ 


3’ This remark refers to the last 
words et tres wnum sunt which were 
omitted by many late mss of the Vul- 
gate. : reer 
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marnp, Aéyos Kai vedpa Eyiov" Kat rodror (sic) of rpeis v claw. edOds Te mpoo- 
TiOnaoe *** Kabds év riot KddSnEw edpiokerat. 

The clause was quoted afterwards incompletely by Manuel Calecas (szec. 
xiv.), and perhaps by Jos. Bryennius (sec. xv.), who both wrote under 
Latin influence ; and at last it found a place in a Greeco-Latin ms of the 
Epistle (Cod. Vat. Ottob. 162) of the fifteenth century, and in a Greek ms 
of the sixteenth century (Cod. Montfort. Dubl. 34, the Codex Britannicus 
of Erasmus). The Greek text in both these mss has been adapted in other 
places to the Latin Vulgate; and in this passage both follow a late Latin 
text in omitting the cis ro & eiow after the earthly witness, The language 
of both, especially that of Cod. Montfort., shews decisively that the Greek 
is a translation of the Latin, 


The passage is thus given in the two Mss: 
Cod. Monitf. (34). Cod. Vat. Ottob. (162). 


7 ca > \ 
OTL TpEts elo 
of papTupovrtTes 
€yv T® ovUpava, 
it ‘ ~ \ - 
Tatip hoyos Kal TvEdpa 
ayo" 
4 ec ca 
Kal OUTOL Ol TpELS 
7 - 
& eict 
kal Tpeis eioly 
oi paptupovrtes 
tlre cd Mela 
ev TT YN» 


quia tres sunt 

qui testimonium dant 

in caelo, 

pater verbum et spiri- 
tus sanctus : 

et hi tres 

unum sunt. 

et tres sunt 

qui testimonium dant 

in terra, 


OTL Tpels cioly 

of paptupovuvTes 

dm 0 Tov ovpavov, 

Tatnp Aoyos Kat mvEevpLa 
dywov" 

kal ol Tpets 

eis TO & cia’ 

kal Tpets eiolv 

Ot paptupourtes 

emt THs yis, 
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s co) pW ‘ 
TO mvedpa TO VOwp Kal 
TO aipa’ 
> 
ei THY paprupiav... 


spiritus aqua et san- 
guis 
si testimonium.. 


Tvevpa VOwp kal aipa’ 


ei TI paprupiav... 
The Complutensian editors introduced another translation of the Vul- The intro- 
gate similar to that in Cod. 162, into their text?. Meanwhile Erasmus (Uction of 
had published his first edition giving the whole passage as he found it in ee 
his Greek Ms with the note: In Graeco codice tantum hoc reperio de testi- printed 
monio triplici dre rpeis cioiv of paptupodyres TO mvedpa Kal Td Ddap Kat ro Greek 
aiva; and on the clause et hi tres unum sunt, which he retained in his ‘**- 
translation, he writes: Hi redundat: Neque est wnum sed in unum, eis 
To auto. i. sive in idem. In his third edition, in fulfilment of a promise 
which he had made to insert the clause if it could be shewn to exist in a 
single Greek ms, he inserted the words on the authority of the Cod. 
Montfort. retaining however the words kal of rpeis eis ro €v elowy. 
The words were afterwards brought into a more correct shape without 
any manuscript authority; and at last the passage assumed the form which 
is given in the texts of Stephanus in 1550 and Hlzevir of 1633 (‘ text. rec.’), 
and from them has assumed general currency. 


text of Cod. 162 is very peculiar. Is it 

possible that érf has been misread 

dard, as was done in the corresponding 

clause, and that the translator in- 

tended ém rot ovpavotd to answer ex- 
- actly to éml rns ys? 


1 It has been shewn by Dr Dobbin 
that Cod. Montf. is ‘a transcript with 
arbitrary and fanciful variations’ of 
the ms in Lincoln College, Oxford 39, 
in which the gloss is not found (Codex 


Montfortianus, p. 57). 
2 The dio Tov ovpavov in the Greek 
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The chief forms in which the whole passage appears in early printed 
texts are given in the following table: 


Erasm. Ed. 1, 1516. 
Ore Tpeis eioly 
oi paptupovrtes 
% 


ies 
es FF 
¥ 
Gh ay 
* * 


TO mvedpa Kal TO VOwp 
kal To aipa* 
kal of Tpets 
> eS. > 
els TO &v iow. 
ei THY papTupiay... 


Hd. Compl. 1514 (Cod. 
Rav.). 

Ore Tpeis elow 

oi Paprupourres 

€v T® ovpav@ 

6 mari} kalo oyos kal 
TO aytov TVEUPLG 

kal oi Tpeis 

eis TO €y iow. 

kal Tpets eioly 

oi paprupodrres 

emt THS YAS 

TO med kal TO vdwp 
kal 70 aia’, 


* * 
ei Tv paptupiay... 


Erasm. Ed. 3, 1522. 


Ort Tpets eloly 
ot paptupourres 
év To ovpava, 
mwaTT p éyos 
mvevpa aytov’ 
Kal ovToL of TpEts 
év cick. 
Kal Tpets elolv 
of paptupovrTes 
év TH Yn 
\ ga . 
mvedpa kat vdwp xa 
aipa” 
kal oi Tpets 
eis TO ev eiow. 
ei THY papTupiay... 


\ 
Kat 


Erasm. Ed. 3, 1522 


Ort Tpeis cio 

oi PaptupowyTes 

€v TP ovpava 

TmaTnp Royos kal mved- 
pa fyvor, 

kal ovrot ot Tpeis 

ev eioe 

kal Tpels eiolv 

ot paprupodrtes 


ev 7] yn 
mvevua kat dep kal 
aipa 


kal ot Tpets 
eis ro éy eiouy. 


ei THY jraprupiar... 


Erasm. Ed. 4, 1527. 
Ott Tpets eioly 
ot paptupodrres 
€v TO ovpaya, 
é TAT P, ri) Ady os, kat 
TO Tvevpa ayLtov’ 
Kal ovTot Of TpeEts 
éy €ict. 
kal Tpeis eioty 
oi paptupodytes 
€v TH Vib. 
mvevpa Kat 
aipa’ 
Kal ot Tpeis 
eis TO €v eiow. 
ei THY papTupiar... 


tOwop Kak 


Ed. Steph. 1550; Elz. 
1633 (text. rec.). 

Ott Tpets cio 

of paprupovrTes 

ev TO ovpar@ 

0 marip 6 Abyos kal TO 
dyvov mvedpa 

kal oUToL ot Tpeis 

& ict. 

kal Tpeis eioty 

oi waptupotyres 

ev TH YD 

TO mvevpa kal TO vdwp 
kal TO aia. 

Kal ol Tpets 

eis TO &v eict. 

ei THY paptupiay... 


1 A note is added which seems to 
shew that the editors found the fol- 
lowing clause xal—eloly in their Greek 
uss: Sanctus Thomas in expositione 
secundm decretalis de sermone Trini- 
tate et Fide Catholica tractans istum 
passum contra Abbatem Joachim viz. 
Tres sunt qui testimonium dant in calo, 
pater verbum et spiritus sanctus, dicit 
ad litteram verba sequentia. Et ad 
insinuandam unitatem trium per- 
sonarum subditur, et hii tres unum 
sunt. Quod quidem dicitur propter 
essentix unitatem. Sed hoc Joachim 
perverse trahere volens ad unitatem 
charitatis et consensus inducebat con- 
sequentem auctoritatem. Nam sub- 


ditur ibidem: et tres sunt qui testi- 
monium dant in terra S. spiritus aqua 
et sanguis. Et in quibusdam libris 
additur: et hii tres unum sunt. Sed 
hoc in veris exemplaribus non ha- 
betur: sed dicitur esse appositum ab 
hereticis Arrianis ad pervertendum 
intellectum sanum auctoritatis pra- 
miss de unitate essentia trium per- 
sonarum. Hec beatus Thomas ubi 
supra. 

This is, as far as I have observed, 
the only note of the kind in the New — 
Testament, The treatment of the pas- 
sage is wholly exceptional; for else- 
where the Edition marks prominently 
in the Greek text the absence of Latin 
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When the gloss had gained a place in the Greek text it naturally influ- 
enced the texts of other versions. Gutbir and Schaaf introduced with very 
slight modifications a translation which had been made by Tremellius into 
their printed texts of the Peshito!, It was introduced into editions of the 
Armenian and Slavonic Versions ; and into the modern European versions. 
The supposed dogmatic importance of the gloss has given a value to 
_the evidence in its favour out of all proportion to its critical weight. The 
MS authority, for example, for the spurious Epistle to the Laodicenes is 
essentially the same. This also is supported by m, and by the Za Cava and 
Toledo mss and by a multitude of later mss of the Vulgate. In the pre- 
ceding verse (v. 6) of the Epistle almost all Latin authorities read Christus 
for Spiritus (ro wvetpa). A remarkable group of ancient authorities of the 
same type including Cod. Tol. add to c¢. ii. 17 quomodo Deus manet in 
eternum. Inc. y. 20, m and Cod. Tol., with Hilary substantially, add 
a clause very similar in character to the gloss on v. 8; and in the same 
verse mm Cod. Montf. with the Lat.vg. (Hil Ambr Vigil Fulg Leo) read 
simus (dev). 
It will also have been observed that the gloss itself sprang from a false 
reading wnium for in unum, a change due to an omission which was equally 
easy in Greek (rpeis eis) and in Latin. 


Additional Note on v. 16. 


The phrase ‘sin unto death’ is introduced as one which was familiar to The 
the readers of the Epistle and is evidently borrowed from current language. phrase 
And so in fact the distinction of ‘sins unto death’ and ‘sins not unto death’ {%!2,unto 
5 ai : . ., death’ in 
is common among Rabbinic writers (Schoettgen ad Joc.) and represents, it yse among 
cannot be doubted, an old traditional view. Jews. 


1. In the first and simplest sense a ‘sin unto death’ would be a sin A sin 
requiring the punishment of natural death: comp. Num. Xvili. 22 ayapria eee 
Gavarnpopos”. Death in such a case was final exclusion from the Divine eat 
Society. 

2. It was a natural extension of this meaning when the phrase was A sin of ~ 
used for an offence which was reckoned by moral judgment to belong to bie 


additions: e.g. Acts viii. 37, ix. 5,6, same effect. 


—— sc 


5S, Oy cae 7p 28s Caer CONT ey 
John 11; and conyersely the absence 
of words found in the Greek text 
from the Latin: e.g. Acts x. 21, 32, 
xy. 24; 1 Pet. iii, 12, iv. 14; 1 John 
Wh UB 

1 Gutbir’s note is worth quoting: 
Cum notum sit Arrianos nec ipsi Greco 
Textui nec Versionibus Orientalibus 
hic pepercisse, ex Notis Tremellii hune 


versum in aliis HE. H. desideratum- 


adseripsimus. Schaaf’s note is to the 


2 Origen identifies the two phrases : 
éml duapTnuacs Tois uy mpos Odvarov 7 
ws wvowacey év “ApiOuots 6 vouos Tots 
HH Oavarnpopots (in Matt. T. xu. § 30). 
In another passage he treats the in- 
fliction of death as the complete ex- 
piation of the crime for which it is 
inflicted: Absolvitur peccatum per pos- 
nam mortis, nec superest aliquid quod 
pro hoe crimine judicii dies et pona 
seterni ignis inveniat (Hom. in Lev. xiv. 


§ 4). 
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So the exact words of St John are used Test. xii. Patr. 
Comp. I Cor. v. II. 


the same class. 
Issach. 7 ovk @yvav év enol duapriay mpos Oavarov. 


3. If now the same line of thought is extended to the Christian Society, 
it will appear that a sin which in its very nature excludes from fellowship 
with Christians would be rightly spoken of as a ‘sin unto death.” Sucha 
sin may be seen in hatred of the brethren (c. iii. 15), or in the selfishness 
which excludes repentance, the condition of forgiveness (i. 7), or in the 
faithlessness which denies Christ, the One Advocate (v. 21; iv. 2). But in 
each case the character of the sin is determined by the effect which it has 
on the relation of the doer to God through Christ in the Divine Society. 
We are not to think of specific acts, defined absolutely, but of acts as the 
revelation of moral life, 


4. It must be noticed further that St John speaks of the sin as ‘tend- 
ing to death’ (apés Oavaroy) and not as necessarily involving death. Death 
is, so to speak, its natural consequence, if it continue, and not its inevitable 
issue as a matter of fact. Its character is assumed to be unquestionable, 
and its presence open and notorious. 


5. The question then could not but arise, How is such flagrant sin in a 
brother—a fellow Christian—to be dealt with? For it must be remember- 
ed that the words of the apostle are directed to those who are members of 
the Christian Church, sharing in the privileges of the common life. The 
answer follows naturally from a view of the normal efficacy of Christian 
intercession. The power of prayer avails for those who belong to the 
Body (comp. John xiii. 10). But for those who are separated from the 
Body for a time or not yet included in it the ordinary exercise of the 
energy of spiritual sympathy has, so far as we are taught directly, no pro- 
mise of salutary influence. The use of common prayer in such cases is not 
enjoined; though it must be observed that it is not forbidden. St John 
does not command intercession when the sin is seen, recognised by the 
brother, in its fatal intensity; but on the other hand he does not expressly 
exclude it. Even if the tenour of his words may seem to dissuade such 
prayer, it is because the offender lies without the Christian Body, excluded 
from its life but yet not beyond the creative, vivifying power of God. 


6. We can understand in someldegree how such sins, either in men or in 
nations, must be left to God. Chastisement and not forgiveness is the one 
way to restoration’. The book of the prophet Jeremiah is a divine lesson 


- 1 The truth finds a noble expression 
in Browning’s The Ring and the Book: 
The Pope, 2116 ft. 


For indMftsin criminal I see no hope_ 

Except in such a suddenness of fate. 

I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 

I could have scarce conjectured there 
was earth 

Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 

But the night’s black was burst through 
by a blaze— 


Thunder struck blow on blow, earth 
groaned and bore, 

Through her whole length of mountains 
visible : ; 

There lay the city thick and plain with 
spires, , ] 

And, like a ghost disshrouded, white _ 
the sea, ‘ 

So may the truth be flashed out by 
one blow, 

And Guido see, one instant, and be 
saved. = 
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of the necessity of purification through death for a faithless people. And 
the fortunes of Israel seem to illustrate the character of God’s dealings 
with men, 
7. The patristic comments upon the passage offer an instructive Patristic 
subject for study. comments, 
CiemEnT of Alexandria in discussing the different kinds of voluntary CLumEnr 
and wrong action (Strom. ii. 15, § 66) refers to the language of St John as ent 
shewing that he recognised differences in sin (daiverat...ras Suahopas Tov . 
dpaptidy exdiSdoxoy), and quotes as illustrating the kind of distinction to 
which he refers Ps. i. 1, but he gives no classification of specific offences. 


TERTULLIAN naturally lays down a clear and definite interpretation; Terru- 


“Who, he asks, can escape from the sin of rash anger...of breaking engage- MAN. 

“ments, of speaking falsely through shame or necessity...so that if there 

“were no pardon for such acts, no one could be saved. Of these then there 
There are 


‘will be pardon through Christ, our Advocate with the Father. 
‘however offences of a different character, heavier and deadly, such as admit 
‘no pardon, murder, idolatry, fraud, denial [of Christ], blasphemy, and 
“assuredly also adultery and fornication, and every other violation of the 
“temple of God. For these Christ will no longer plead: these he who has 
‘been born of God will absolutely not commit, as he will not be a son of 
“God, if he has committed them 1’ 


ORIGEN speaks with wise reserve; after referring to 1 Cor. iii. 15, Matt. OntcEn. 
xvi. 26, he continues, ‘ There are some sins which are to loss (ad damnum)... 
“some to destruction (ad interitum)...What kind of sins however are sins 
“to death, what not to death but to loss, cannot, I think, easily be deter- 
“mined by any man’ (Hom. in Ex. x. § 3°). 


. _ ultra exorator non erit Christus. 


With this compare Guido’s last words, 
Abate — Cardinal — Christ — Maria — 
God— 
Pompilia, will you let them murder 
me? 

1 De pudic. 19, Cui enim non ac- 
cedit aut irasci inique et ultra solis 
occasum, aut ef manum imumittere, 
aut facile maledicere, aut temere ju- 
rare, aut fidem pacti destruere, aut 
verecundia aut necessitate mentiri; 
in negotiis, in officiis, in questu, in 
victu, in visu, in auditu, quanta 
tentamur; ut si nulla sit venia isto- 
rum nemini salus competeret. Horum 
ergo erit venia per exoratorem patris 
Christum. Sunt autem et contraria 
istis, ut graviora et exitiosa, que ye- 
niam non capiant, homicidium, idolo- 
latrie, fraus, negatio, blasphemia, uti- 
que et mechia et fornicatio....Horum 
Hee 
non admittet omnino qui natus ex 


Deo fuerit, non futurus Dei filius si 
admiserit. The classification is in- 
structive. In an earlier chapter (c. 2) 
he divides sins into ‘remissible’ and 
‘irremissible’: the former are fit sub- 
jects of intercession, the latter not, 
and he concludes: Secundum hane 
differentiam delictorum pcenitentize 
quoque conditio discriminatur. Alia 
erit que veniam consequi possit, in 
delicto scilicet remissibili; alia que 
consequi nullo modo possit, in delicto 
scilicet irremissibili. 

2 Comp. in Joh. Tom. 11. fay. p. 62 
R.). In Hom. in Lev. rv. § 5*Origen 
compares with 1 John vy. 16 the words 
in 1 Sam. ii. 25; and in the treatise 
On Prayer (§ 28) he follows out the 
comparison, implying that sins of 
idolatry, adultery and fornication are 


_ not to be remitted by the prayer and 


offerings of the Church, 
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Hitary brings out an important aspect of the truth. ‘There is,’ he 
says, ‘a limit to mercy (misericordic), and justice must be used in shewing 
‘pity. We can feel sorrow for those whose crimes are great, but there is 
‘no room for mercy. For mercy turns to ask pardon of God for that which 
‘ig done; but to give pardon to wrong deeds is not to shew mercy but not 
‘to observe justice in mercy. This consideration the apostle John observed 
‘most carefully saying: Si quis scit fratrem suum delinquere sed non ad 
“mortem, petat et dabit illi Deus vitam. Est enim peccatum ad mortem 
‘sed non pro €o dico’ (in cal. Psalm. § 8). 


Amprosx regards the direction of St John as applying to the general 
action of the Church but not as excluding absolutely all intercession. ‘He 
‘did not speak to a Moses (Hx. xxxii. 31 f.) or a Jeremiah (Jer. xiv. 11; vii. 
‘16; Baruch iii. 1f.; v. 1), but to the people, who required to employ 
‘another to pray for their own sins; for whom it is enough if they pray 
‘God for lighter faults, and think that the pardon of graver must be re- 
‘served for the prayers of the just’ (de panit. i. 10). 


JuROME combines the language of 1 Sam. ii. 25 with that of St John, 
when he is insisting on the different degrees of the heinousness of sins. 
‘Qui scit fratrem suum peccare peccatum non ad mortem, petat, et dabit 
‘et vitam peccanti non ad mortem. Qui vero peccavertt ad mortem quis 
‘“orabit pro eo ?’ * You see,’ he continues, ‘ that if we pray for smaller sins we 
‘obtain pardon; if for greater, the obtaining pardon is difficult; and that 
‘there is a great interval between some sins and others’ (adv. Jovin. ii. § 30). 


The interpretation of AvcusTINE is of great interest. His commentary 
on the verse of St John’s Epistle is not preserved, but in his treatise on the 
Sermon on the Mount (c. A. D. 393) he treats of the passage, and says: 
Aperte ostendit esse quosdam fratres pro quibus orare non nobis preecipi- 
tur, cum Dominus etiam pro peccatoribus nostris orare jubeat...Peccatum 
ergo fratris ad mortem puto esse cum post agnitionem Dei per gratiam 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi quisque oppugnat fraternitatem ut adversus 
ipsam gratiam qua reconciliatus est Deo invidentiz facibus agitatur (de 
Serm. Dom. i.22,73)'. In reviewing this passage afterwards in his Retrac- 
tationes (c. A. D. 426—7) he writes: Quod quidem non confirmavi, quoniam 
hoc putare me dixi: sed tamen addendum fuit, si in hac tam scelerata 
mentis perversitate finierit hance vitam; quoniam de quocunque pessimo in 
hac vita constituto non est utique desperandum, nec pro. illo imprudenter 
oratur de quo non desperatur (Retract. i. 19, 7). 


He developes this idea of deliberate persistence in evil in treating of 
the sin against the Holy Spirit : 


Hoe [peccatum in Spiritum Sanctum] est duritia cordis usque ad finem 
huius vitse qua homo recusat in-unitate corporis Christi, quod vivificat 
Spiritus Sanctus, remissionem accipere peccatorum...Huic ergo dono 


< Bede silently quotes this interpre- quia scilicet peceatum quod in hac vita 
tation in his Commentary ; and afters non corrigitur ejus venia frustra post 
wards a singular alternative: Potest mortem postulatur. But he prefers — 
etiam peccatum usque ad mortem ac- Augustine’s view. 
cipi, pro quo rogare quempiam vetat, : 


‘ 
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gratiz Dei quicunque restiterit et repugnaverit vel quoquo modo fuerit ab 
eo alienus usque in finem vite non remittetur ei neque in hoc seculo 
neque in futuro; hoc scilicet tam grande peccatum ut eo teneantur cuncta 
peccata quod non probatur ab aliquo esse commissum nisi cum de corpore 
exierit (Zpist. clxxx. v (1), xi. § 49). No one can be pronounced guilty of it 
while life still continues: Hee blasphemia Spiritus, cui nunquam est ulla 
remissio,... non potest in quoquam, ut diximus, dum in hac adhuc vita est 
deprehendi (Serm. Ixxi. 3, 21). 


The fatal consequences of the sin are, he points out, involved in its 
essential character: 


Ille peccat in Spiritum Sanctum qui, desperans vel irridens atque con- 
temnens preedicationem gratiz per quam peccata diluuntur et pacis per 
quam reconciliamur Deo, detrectat agere poenitentiam de peccatis suis et 
in eorum impia atque mortifera quadam suavitate perdurandum sibi esse 
decernit et in finem usque perdurat (in Ep. ad Rom. § 14; comp. § 22). 

Quisquis igitur reus fuerit impcenitentiz contra Spiritum in quo unitas 
et societas communionis congregatur Ecclesiz nunquam illi remittetur; 
quia hoe sibi clausit ubi remittitur...(Sermo Ixxi. 21, 34). 


For chastisement is the way to restoration: Plane si in tantas ieris 
iniquitates ut repellas a te virgam verberantis, si repellas manum flagellantis 
et de disciplina Dei indigneris et fugias a Patre ceedente et nolis eum 
Patrem pati quia non parcit peccanti, tu te alienasti ab hereditate, ipse te 
non abjecit ; nam si maneres flagellatus non remaneres exheereditatus (in 
Psalm. \xxxviii. Serm. ii. § 3). 


Curysostom, like several earlier writers, connects the passage in St CuRyso- 
John with the words of Eli (1 Sam. ii. 25), and finds the description of the §7°™- 
sin in Ps. xlix. 18 ff. The fatal consequences which it brings are due to 
the accompanying wilful impenitence. ‘How,’ he adds, ‘can (God) forgive 
‘one who does not allow that he has sinned, and does not repent? For 
‘when we ask medicine from the physician we shew him the wound’ (in 


JERS sabe Sp) 


In a letter attributed to Grnastus the issue of the sin in death is Gunasius. 
made to lie wholly in impenitence. He has spoken of the sin of here- 
tics against the Holy Spirit which was incapable of forgiveness as long as 
they persisted in it; and then he goes on: ‘As the passage of the apostle 
‘John runs in like sense: Hst peccatum ad mortem, non dico ut oretur 
‘pro eo; et est peccatum non ad mortem, dico ut oretur pro eo, There is 
‘a, sin unto death when men abide in the same sin: there is a sin not 
‘unto death when men abandon the same sin. There is no sin for the 
‘remission of which the Church does not pray, or which it cannot absolve 
‘when men cease from it in virtue of the power given to it from God’... 
(Cod. Can. Eccles. xlvii. § 5; Migne, Patrol. Lat. lvi. p. 622). 


(icumznius, in the same spirit, When commenting upon the passage (icumn- 
sees the ground of the apostle’s instruction in the absence of all signs of Ntus. 
repentance in him ‘who sins a sin unto death.’ The brother is not to pray 
for such an one, he says, ‘for he will not be heard, because he asks amiss, 
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‘speaking for one who shews no intention of return (qepi rod pydepiay 
‘ émerxvepevov emiotpopyy). For this sin is alone unto death that has no 
‘regard to repentance (7 px) mpos perdvoray aopéca), from which Judas 
‘suffered and was brought under the eternal death’ (ad /oc.)!. 


Distine- ‘ 8. The language of St John gave occasion to the current distinction of 
ae oe sins as ‘mortal’ and ‘venial.’ In Augustine this distinction occurs fre- 
vena. 


ma quently under the contrast of ‘crimina’ (én Joh. xli. 9 crimen est peccatum 

‘mortal’ gravi accusatione et damnatione dignissimum) and ‘peccata’: c. duas Epp. 

sins. Pel. i. § 28; in Ps. exviii. 3,2; de perfec. Just. Hom. ix. 20; Enchirid. 
c. xiv. So he writes: Non peccata sola sunt illa quee crimina nominantur, 
adultéria, fornicationes, sacrilegia, furta, rapinse, falsa testimonia: non ipsa 
sola peccata sunt. Attendere aliquid quod non debebas peccatum est; 
audire aliquid libenter quod audiendum non fuit peccatum est; cogitare 
aliquid quod non fuit cogitandum peccatum est (Sem. cclxxi. 9, 9). 

The later technical distinction is well summed up by Ricwarp of St Victor 
who discussed the difference in a brief tract: Mortale peccatum, quantum 
mihi videtur, triplici recte ratione distinguitur. Mortale est quod a quovis 
non potest committi sine grandi corruptione sui. Item mortale est quod 
non potest committi sine gravi leesione proximi. Mortale nihilominus quod . 
non potest committi sine magno contemptu Dei. Cetera vero omnia videntur 
mihi venialia (Migne, Patrol. Lat. 196, p. 1193). 


Additional Note (1) on v. 20. 


The idea of ‘Life’ in St John has been already touched upon in the 
note on i.1; but it requires to be discussed somewhat more in detail. For 
the characteristic message which St John gives is of a life through which 
fellowship with man and God—the end of human existence—is perfectly 
realised. 


i. Zhe Source of Life. 


The Of the Father alone it is said that He ‘hath life in Himself’ as the 

cg absolute final source of all life. This is the last limit of thought : John v. 

of life. 26 6 marnp exer (any ev éavro, the Father hath life in Himself (comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 16). 

At the same time it is made known that the Father communicated to 

the Son the absolute possession of life: in this is expressed the idea of 

Sonship, The Son ‘hath life in Himself’ but not as the final source of 

life. John v. 26 domep 6 marip exer Cary ev éavrg, otras Kal TG vid Coxev ° 

(any exew ev éaute, as the Father hath life in Himself, even so gave 

He to the Son also to have life in Himself. Compare John vi. 57 (6 dia 

= 


1 In the Council of Troyes a. p. 87%, is said, est perseverantia in peccato 
it was forbidden to mention the names usque ad mortem (Conc. Tric. 1 § 3). 
of those who had died under excom- This widespread interpretation came 
munication on the ground of this pas- from the ambiguity of the Latin prepo- j 
sage. Peccatum enim ad mortem, it sition. See Bede above. E: 
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Tov marépa, and Apoc. i. 17. But men have not ‘life in themselves,’ either 
originally or by divine gift. Their life is a life of necessary, continuous, 
essential dependence (ev Xpioré ‘in Christ,’ according to St Paul’s phrase). 
This must remain so to the end. Even when they participate in the virtue 
of Christ’s humanity, they have life through Him and not in themselves: 
John vi. 57 (6 rpdyer), xiv. 19. 


li. The Nature of Life. 
Three terms are used by St John to describe ‘life’ under different Terms for 


aspects : ‘life’ and 
¢ P : : see : ee ‘living’ in 
(1) 4 Coy (the life), ‘life which is truly life’: ¢. iii. 14 note. St John. 


(2) a1 aidyos ‘eternal life’ (not in Apoc.): c. i. 2 note. 

For the shade of difference between (ay and (w% atdvis see John iii. 36 
(z John iii. 14 f.; John v. 24). 

(3) 7 aidmos (a7 (John xvi. 3; comp. Acts xiii. 46; 1 Tim. vi. 12); 
7 €a7 7 aidvos (1 John i. 2, ii. 25), ‘the eternal life’: ¢. i. 2 note. 


In connexion with those terms the following verbal phrases must also 
be noticed : 


(1) Gjv to live: John v. 25, vi. 57, xi. 25, xiv. 19; 1 John iv. 9 (Apoc. 
XxX. 5). Comp. 1 Pet.iv.6; 1 Thess. v. 10; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; Rom. viii. 13; 
Hebr. xii. 9. 

(2) hv eis rév aidva ‘to live for ever’: John vi. 51,58. Comp. Apoc. 
iv. 9, 10, xv. 7 6 (ay els Tovs aidvas Tov aidvev (peculiar to St John in N. T.). 

(3) €xew Conv, ‘to have life’: John x. 10, xx. 31; 1 John v. 12 (rv ©) 
(peculiar to St John in N.T.). 

(4) dxew Conv aidrnov, ‘to have eternal life’: John iii. 15 f., 36, v. 24, 

vi. 40, 47, 54; 1 John v. 13 (iii. 15). Comp. Matt. xix. 16. 

In considering these phrases it is necessary to premise that in spiritual Eternal 
things we must guard against all conclusions which rest upon the notions of essentially 
succession and duration. ‘Eternal life’ is that which St Paul speaks of as nes 
7 dvros Cwy, ‘the life which is life indeed’ (1 Tim. vi. 19), and 7 ¢w7 rod : 
Geou, ‘the life of God’ (Eph. iv. 18). It is not an endless duration of being 
in time, but being of which time is not a measure. We have indeed no 
powers to grasp the idea except through forms and images of sense. These 
must be used ; but we must not transfer them as realities to another order. 

Life for a finite creature is union with God (comp. Col. i. 16, 17 év air Life lies 
éxric6n Ta TavTa...Ta TavTa ev avTe ovvéoTykey ; Acts xvii. 28 év ait Caper). es 
Such union is for a rational being involved in a real and progressive know-474".0” 
ledge of God in Christ. For spiritual knowledge is not external but fellowship 
sympathetic; and necessarily carries with it growing conformity to God. with, God. 
Hence ‘the eternal life,’ which Christ is and gave, is described as lying in the 
continuous effort to gain a fuller knowledge of God and Christ (John xvii. 3 
va ywdoxoow) ; or, as the apostle writes out the Lord’s words more fully: 

‘the Son of God hath come and hath given us understanding that we may _ 

‘know (iva ywookoper) Him that is true; and we are in Him that is true, 

‘in His Son Jesus Christ’ (1 Johny. 20). So it is that Christ's words are 
‘words of life’ (John vi. 68; comp. vi. 63; viii. 51, xii. 50; James i. 18; 
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Acts v. 20 is different). Real knowledge rests on fellowship and issues in 
fellowship. 

Under this aspect all being is a revelation of life to man (John i. 4); 
which may become intelligible to him. The thought is one which is 
especially needed in an age of scientific analysis. We are tempted on all 
sides to substitute the mechanism, or the part, for the whole: the physical 
conditions or accompaniments for the vital force. The life is not in us only 
but in the world. 

Under another aspect it can be said that the Gospel is ‘the revelation 
of life,’ and that in the Incarnation ‘the life was made manifest.’ By 
the personal coming of the Word in flesh the worth of individual life is 
shewn. He who ‘lives’ is conscious of power and office, and so far as he 
lives uses his power and fulfils his office. 

This view of life corresponds with and completes the former. All power 
is finally the gift of God: all office is for the accomplishment of His will. 
Life therefore is the use of the gifts of God according to the will of God. 
Or, to combine both notions, we are brought back to the original idea: life 
is fellowship with God, which includes fellowship with man, and this 
fellowship is realised in Christ. 

iii. Christ the Life. 

Christ is ‘the life’ and that both in regard to the individual (John xi. 25 
eye eit) avdoraots Kal 7 (on I am the Resurrection and the Life) and in 
regard to the whole sum of being (John xiv. 6 eyo eis 7 odds Kal 7 dAjnOera 
kai 7 (on, Tam the Way and the Truth and the Life). Even before His ~ 
Coming in flesh, the Creation which he sustained by His presence was a | 
divine revelation (John i. 4); and by His Coming ‘the life was manifested’ \ 
and men recognised it (1 John i. 2). 

He came that men may have life and the fulness of all that life needs 
(John x. 10 (w7y, méptoooy eyewv). The life which He gives is not and 
cannot be separated from Himself. Therefore, as things are, His Coming 
was crowned by His Passion and Hxaltation (John iii. 15), whereby His . 
Life was made available for others through Death (John xii. 32 (24) ). 

His offer of Life is universal (John vi. 51 6 dpros ov éyad Sdcw 1 cdpE pov 
earl Unép Tis ToD Kdopov Cais, the bread which I will give is my flesh for 
the life of the world). And the offer is made of the pure love of God (John 
iii. 16; 1 John iv. 10). The new creation is a work of spontaneous divine : 
love even as the first creation, while it answered, necessarily answered, to is 
the fulfilment of the divine idea (John i. 17 éyévero). 

In one sense the gift of life is made and complete (1 John v. 11 © ai. 
€dxev npiv); but under another aspect it is still offered, promised, given 
(John x. 28 didape avrois ¢. al.; xvii. 2 va...ddoee ¢. ai.; 1 John ii. 25 éray- 
yedia). The spiritually sick, if living in one sense, require ‘life’ (x John v. 
16 ddcer aire Conv, rois duapravovew pi) mpds Odvarov: comp. John iy. 50). 
Comp. § v. : =: 

iv. Zhe Life of the Believer. ‘ & 


The universal gift of life offered by Christ has to be personally appropri- 
ated (John vi. 3 5, 50f., 58). In this process it comes through Christ, as the 
agent (1 John iy. 9 iva Gjoopev 80 adrod, V. per ewm: comp. John vy. 40) ;_ 


7 
. 
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and it comes for the sake of Christ, as the ground of quickening (John vi. 57 is the 
(noe SC eve, V. propter me), because He is what He is (1 John ii. 12). ere 
In other words the life of the believer follows from the life of Christ ing Son. 7 
(John xiv. 19 dre éyd (6 Kal vets Cyoeobe, where the future is used in 

regard to the completer fulness of Christ’s working ; comp. 2 Cor. iv. 10 f.; 

Col. iii. 4; Eph. ii. 5), and is realised in (that is, by union with) Him 

(John iii. 15; 1 John v.11: comp. Rom. vi. 23; 2 Tim. i. 1), as He has 

been made known (John xx. 31 ¢. ey. év 76 dvdpart avrod). For the life is 

in the Living Son (1 John y. rr) and not in the letter of the Law (John v. 

39) ; so that the possession of the Son is the possession of life (1 John v.12, 

comp. Rom. v. 10 xarnddAdynpev...dia Tod Oavdrov...coOnodueba ev th Con 

avrov). And he who is one with Christ is one with God (John xvii. 21 iva 

ev juiy oow: comp. I John ii. 24f.; John vi. 56f.). 

For the believer the transition from death to life has been made In the 
(John vy. 24; 1 John iii. 14 peraSeByxapev ex rod Oavarov eis thy Cony: realisation 
comp. I John v. 12). But the consequences of the transition are realised, of life 
as the transition itself is conditioned, by the activity of faith (John iii. 16, 36, eae 
vi. 47, XX. 31; 1 John v. 13 [0 muorevay, of muorevovres|; John vi. 40 6 with God 
Se@pay kai morevov)!. So man in a true sense works with God; and in by faith. 
John i. 12 the human and divine elements in the beginning, the growth 
and the issue of life are set side by side in a striking parallelism (éyev- 
wmOnoav, €Eovoiav, téxva—eAaBov, micrevovowy, yevérOa). ~ By this energy of 
faith the believer finds union with Christ’s humanity (John vi. 51, 54, 58: 
comp. vi. 35, 56, 58, X. 10). 


vy. Life present and future. 

The life which lies in fellowship with God in 1 Christ i is, as has been Eternal 

seen already, spoken of as ‘eternal’ life in order to distinguish it from the life, 
life of sense and time under which true human existence is veiled at 
present. Such a life of phenomena may be ‘death’ (1 John iii. 14: comp. 
y. 16). But ‘eternal life’ is beyond the limitations of time: it belongs to 
the being of God (1 John i. 2 jv mpos tov marépa), and finds its con- 
summation in the transforming vision of the Son seen as He is (1 John iii. 2; 
John xiv. 23, 2f.). For us now therefore it is spoken of as both present 
and future. 

1. The ‘life eternal’ is essentially present, so far as it is the potential present 
fulfilment of the idea of humanity (John iii. 36, v. 24, vi. 47, 54, xx. 31; 224 
1 John y. 12); and the possession of life may become a matter of actual 
knowledge (1 John v. 13: comp. 1 John iii. 15). 

This thought of the present reality of ‘eternal life’ is characteristic of 
St John, and in its full development is peculiar to him (but comp. Gal. ii. 20). 


2. At'the same time the life is regarded as future in its complete wig 


ae 


realisation, so far as it is the fulfilment of Messianic promises (John iv. 14, 36, 


1 In all these places the force of the 
present participle is conspicuous. St 
John uses the aor. partic. once only: 
John xx. 29. The force of the present 
can be seen by contrast with the aorist: 
[Mark] xvi. 16 £.; Luke i. 45, viii. 12; 


Acts iv. 32, xi. 21, xix. 2; 2 Thess, 
1, fo), 125 Eph) i.135 Eebradves 
Jude 5; and again with the perfect: - 
Acts xv. 5, xvi. 34; [xviii. 27, xix. 


_ 185] xxi. 20, 25; Tit. iii. 8. 


‘The true 
God’ an- 
swers to 
the words 
‘God is 
love.’ 


‘Person- 

ality’ as 

applied to 
od. 


Love in- 
volves a 
‘ tri-per- 
sonality.’ 
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vi. 27, xii, 25, v. 25, Vi. 57, xi. 25, xiv. 19, Vi. 54: Compare I John ii. 25, 
iii, 2; and also Mark x. 30; Gal. vi. 8). 

Hence it is intelligible how ‘eternal life’ is spoken of as ‘the com- 
mandment’ of the Father (John xii. 50); and again as the progressive 
knowledge of the Father in the Son (1 John v. 20). For the command- 
ment of God is represented to us in the work of Christ; and to embrace 
this in faithful-obedience is to ‘have life in His name’ (John xx. 31), on 
which we believe (1 John vy. 13) with growing intelligence. 

If now we endeavour to bring together the different traits of ‘the 
eternal life’ we see that it is a life which with all its fulness and all its 
potencies is now: a life which extends beyond the limits of the individual, 
and preserves, completes, crowns individuality by placing the part in con- 
nexion with the whole: a life which satisfies while it quickens aspiration : 
a life which is seen, as we regard it patiently, to be capable of conquering, 
reconciling, uniting the rebellious, discordant, broken elements of being on 
which we look and which we bear about with us: a life which gives unity 
to the constituent parts and to the complex whole, which brings together 
heaven and earth, which offers the sum of existence in one thought. As 
we reach forth to grasp it, the revelation of God is seen to have been 
unfolded in its parts in Creation; and the parts are seen to have been 
brought together again by the Incarnation. 


Additional Note (2) on v. 20. 


When St John speaks of God as ‘ He that is true’ (6 dAnéwas), He who 
alone (John xvii. 3 6 povos adnOwos Geos) and absolutely fulfils the idea 
of God which man is constituted to form, and then in significant and 
mysterious words identifies union with ‘ Him that is true? with union ‘with 
His Son Jesus Christ, he explains in the terms of historical revelation that 
which is involved in the statement ‘God is love’ He indicates in what 
way the ‘personality’ of God is to be held and guarded from false con- 
clusions:- St John, as all the biblical writers, everywhere uses language of 
God which assigns to Him ‘action’ and ‘will’ But, as far as our human 
observation reaches, ‘will’ implies resistance, and ‘action’ implies suc- 
cession. Such limitations can find no place in the idea of God. The con- 
ception of ‘personality’ which we can form therefore expresses only a 
fragment of the truth, that side of it which assures us of the possibility of 
approach to God on our part as to One Who loves and may be loved. 

But we cannot rest here. When we endeavour to think of God Himself 
we are necessarily led to inquire whether Scripture does not help us to 
rise to a thought in which we-ean see represented from the divine side 
that which is in the Divine Being the analogue of sole-personality in a finite — 
being. This thought we find in the words ‘God is love.’ The phrase, as we 
have seen, describes the essence and not an attribute of God. It presents 
to us, as far as we can apprehend the truth, something of God in Himself. 
It must hold good of God in His innermost Being, if we may so speak, 
apart from creation. Now love involves a subject and an object, and that 
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which unites both. We are taught then to conceive of God as having in 
Himself the perfect object of love and the perfect response of love, com- 
pletely self-sufficing and self-complete. We thus gain, however imperfect 
language may be, the idea of a tri-personality in an Infinite Being as cor- 
relative to a sole-personality in a finite being. In the Unity of Him Who 
is One we acknowledge the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, in the 
interaction of Whom we can see love fulfilled. 

4 The language in John i. 1, where we have opened a unique view of the This fact 

Divine Being without any regard to a revelation to man, indicates the indicated 
same thought. The relation of ‘the Word’ to ‘God’ is described as a 12 the 
relation of active love: 6 Adyos fv mpds tov bedv, the personal energy of ne 
the Word was directed towards, and (so to speak) regulated by ‘God,’ the Gos- 
while the Word Himself ‘was God” In the Epistle the thought is pre- Pel, and 
sented differently. There it is ‘the Life’ and not ‘the Word’ which is one 
spoken of. The conception of ‘the Life’ is wider in its range than that of Hee 
‘the Word,’ though it is through ‘the Word’ that ‘the Life’-is revealed. 
This life is ‘the life eternal.’ It is not of this temporal order though it is 
made known in it, under its limitations. It is a life which essentially finds 
its original in the Godhead: jv apes rv marépa, it was realised in the 
intereommunion of the Divine Persons, when time was not. Thus we have 
in this twofold revelation of an activity of ‘the Word’ towards ‘God, of a 
fulfilment of ‘Life’ towards ‘the Father,’ beyond time, such a vision as we 
can leok upon of the fulness of the Being of God in Himself. And when 
‘the Word’ and ‘the Life’ are brought within the sphere of human 
existence, this action is characteristically described: ‘the Life was mani- 
fested’: ‘the Word became flesh.’ 

Nothing is said in either passage directly of the Holy Spirit. But His 
action is involved in the phrase jv mpds in such a connexion. He is, so to 
seek a definite expression for the idea, the Mediating Power through Whom 
the love that goes forth is perfectly united with the love that answers. 

He gives unity to the Life, which we can only conceive of in fragments. 

It will be evident that this view of the nature of God prepares the way: This tri- 
for revelation. The Word, Who is God (6eos and not o Oeds as in Sabellian Petson- 
teaching), has a personal Being and can make the Father known (1 John ii. eee 
22 ff.). The Spirit, Who is God, has a personal Being, and can make the for reve- 
Son known (John xiv. 26, xvi. 14). At the same time, while this fulness of lation. 
life fulfilled in God Himself is disclosed to us, the divine unity is main- 
tained as essential and not numerical. The Word and the Spirit are both 
spoken of in personal relations to ‘God’ (John i. 1; 32f.). That is when 


_ the Persons in the Godhead are recognised, the unity of God is simul- 


taneously affirmed. 
Such glimpses are opened to us of the absolute tri-personality of God as Elsewhere 


preparatory to the account of the historical Gospel by St John, but else- St io 
where, like the other apostolic writers, he deals with the Trinity revealed iy eo. 
in the work of Redemption (the ‘Economic Trinity’). The Father is spoken y omic 
of in His relation to the Incarnate Son, and through Him to men. The Trinity,’ 
Son is spoken of as manifested to men through the Incarnation in the 

union of the two natures (yet comp. John y. 26). The Holy Spirit is spoken 

of as ‘proceeding’ on His Mission to the Church (John xv. 26 note), sent 

Ww. 14 
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by the Father and by the Son; and taking of that which is the Son’s to 
declare to men (John xiv. 26, xv. 26, xvi. 14; 1 John ii. 20f., 27). The 
truths are stated side by side in connexion with our creation, redemption, 
sanctification ; and we are enabled to see that they answer in some way, 
which we have no power to determine adequately, to the very Being of 
God as He is in Himself. 
Twoerrors The maintenance of the supreme Sovereignty of One God (yovapyia) in 
to be this tri-personality has to be guarded against a twofold tendency to error : 
pa (1) towards a distinctness in essence between God and Christ (the Father 
Sabellian. and the Son); and (2) towards a confusion of the Persons of the Father 
and the Son and the Spirit. The first error found its typical expression 
- in Arianism: the second in Sabellianism. The first has affinities with 
Polytheism by introducing the idea of a subordinate Divinity. The second 
has affinities with Pantheism, as seeing in things transitory manifestations 
of the Person of God. Both rest upon a false Neo-Judaic conception of 
Monotheism. 

The authority of St John has been brought forward in support of each 
of these views: for the first John xiv. 28 (see note, and compare Athanas. 
de Syn. § 28); and for the second John x. 30 (see note, and compare 

The Tertull. adv. Prax. cc. xx. xxii.). It must however be noticed that the 
dualism of great Greek Fathers understood the first passage of the Personal Subor- 
eee dination of the Son as Son to the Father in the one equal and absolute 
of the Son Godhead. And this view, which has been obscured in the West by the 
in Person teaching of Augustine, is of the highest importance; for it leads to the 
not in apprehension of the fitness of the mediatorial and consummative work of 
essence. the Son. The assumption of humanity and the laying aside of the divine 
conditions of existence by the Son are everywhere spoken of by St John as 
voluntary acts. They correspond therefore to the Being of the Son as 
Son, for we cannot conceive of the Father or of the Spirit as Incarnate. 
In other words the unchanged and unchangeable ‘I’ of the Word, the Son, 
includes either the potentiality or the fact of the Incarnation, the union 
with the finite. 
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O [IPECBYTEPOC éexNekTy Kupla Kal TOS TEK- 


The structure of the letter is simple 
and natural. It consists of (1) the 
salutation (I—3); (2) the counsel and 
warning (4—I1); (3) the conclusion 
(12, 13). Whatever may be the 
interpretation of the individual ad- 
dress in vv. 5, 12, the main part of 
the letter is addressed to more read- 
ers than one (v. 6 jKovcare, mepimatire, 
v. 8 Bhéemete Eavrovs, V. 10 mpos vpas, 
v. 12 byiv, Tpos Upas, 7 Xapa vpor). 


1. The Salutation (1—3). 

The salutationis framed on the usual 
type: 6 mpeoBurepos éexAexrH Kupia... 
.-.xapts €eos eipnyy mapa Oeod trarpos, 
kal mapa “Incov Xpiorov... But this out- 
line is filled up by successive amplifi- 
cations as the apostle dwells on each 
word which he writes in relation to 
the circumstances of the case. In 
this respect the Salutation may be 
compared with that in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, where in like manner 
St Paul expands his usual formula in 
view of the peculiar condition of the 
Churches which he is addressing. 

I. 6 mpecBurepos| Senior V. The 
elder, The definite form of the title 
marks the writer as completely iden- 
tified by it. In this connexion there 
can be little doubt that it describes 
not age simply but official position. 
The writer was recognised by the 
receiver of the Epistle as ‘the Elder.’ 

The title ‘elder’ appears to have 


had special currency in the Asiatic 


Churches, where it was used of a 
particular class (Papias ap. Huseb. 
HITES iis fe lrensavn 330350 e 
yet not without a recognition of the 
Apostles as ‘the elders’ in point of 
time (Papias, /. c.). It is easy to see 
why St John would choose such a title, 
which, while it described official posi- 
tion, suggested also a fatherly relation, 
and perhaps even pointed to inter- 
course with Christ (1 Pet. v. 1). For 
the history of the word mpeoBurepos 
see Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 228 f. 

exdexth Kupta| electee dontine V. 
The rendering of the phrase is beset 
by the greatest difficulties. No in- 
terpretation can be accepted as satis- 
factory. 

The difficulty seems to have been 
felt from a very early time. Two dis- 
tinct views have found support, that 
the title describes a person, and that 


‘it describes a, society. 


The first view has been held in 
several different forms. The Latin 
fragments of the Hypotyposes of 


~ Clement of Alexandria represent the 


letter as. written ‘to a certain Baby- 
lonian (comp. I Pet. v. 13) Electa by 
name’ (ad quandam Babyloniam H- 
lectam nomine); ‘it signifies how- — 
ever’ (that is, this proper name, 
Electa), Clement adds, ‘the election 
of the holy Church,’ 

Others again (so the [late] Syrian 
version) have regarded Kupia as a 
proper name (‘to the elect Kyria # 
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vos avTis, ods eyo ayar@ év aAnOeta, Kat OvK Eyw 
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povos GANG Kal TaVTES Ol EYVYWKOTES THY adAnOerav, 7dva 


1 kat ovk éyé SB vg me the syr-hl: ovk éyw dé A. 


Such a name is found (see Licke, 
444n.); butif Kupia were so used here 
it is in the highest degree unlikely 
that St John would have written ék- 
Next Kupia, and not Kupia ri EKNEKTH 
as v.13; 3 John 1; Rom. xvi. 13. 

It has also been supposed that the 
two words form a compound proper 
name (‘to Electa Kyria’), This view 
removes the difficulty of the con- 
struction ; but the combination is at 
least very strange. 

On the other hand it is not easy to 
suppose that the letter was addressed 
to an unnamed person, a single Chris- 
tian ‘lady’ (‘To an elect lady,’ so 
Vulg.); though this is the most 
natural rendering of the text (comp. 
1 Pet..i. 1). 

All these notions of a personal 
address moreover are unsupported 
by such allusions in the letter as 
might be expected to mark an indi- 
vidual relationship. 

Feeling these difficulties many from 
the time of Jerome (Zp. cxxiii. (xi.) 
§ 12 ad Ageruchiam) have taken the 
title, the ‘elect lady, to be applied 
to some particular Christian society 
(Schol. ap. Matt. éxAexrny Kupiav dé yet 
Thy ev TW TOm@ exKANTiav ws THY TOD 
Kupiov Sidackanriavy axpi8h dvAarrov- 
cav...), or even to the whole Church : 
‘to her who is a chosen Lady, a 
Bride of Him who is the Lord.’ But 
of such a use of Kupia no example is 
quoted. 

On the whole it is best to recog- 
nise that the problem of the address 
is insoluble with our present know- 
ledge. It is not unlikely that it con- 
tains some allusion, intelligible under 
the original circumstances, to which 
we have lost the key. But the gene- 
ral tenour of the letter favours the 
opinion that it was sent to a com- 
munity and not to one believer, 


rois réxvots av.] natis eius V., her 
children. The phrase can be under- 
stood either literally, 1 Tim. iii. 4; 
or spiritually, 1 Tim. i. 2; Gal. iv. 25. 
Comp. Apoe. ii. 23. The context here 
and the use of the term in 2. 4, 13 
(comp. 3 John 4) favour the spiri- 
tual sense. 

ovs eyo ay.] whom, mother alike 
and children, Z/ove. It seems better 
to take this comprehensive sense than 
to refer the relative to the children 
only. 

The emphasis which is laid upon 
the apostle’s feeling (eyé dy.) points 
to some unknown facts (compare 3 
John 5). Both the shorter letters 
imply the existence of divisions in the 
societies to which they were directed ; 
and St John brings his authority to 
bear against those from whom the 
persons addressed may have suf- 
fered. 

év adnOcia] in truth, that is with 
a feeling which rightly deserves the 
name; see John xvii. 19 note; Col. 
i. 6, 

kat ovK €yd povos...] and not I alone 
(solus V.), a single person, but also 
all that have come to know the truth. 
The love is directed to a character. 
Wherever the character exists, the 
love exists. This is made clear by the 
words which follow. The love felt by 
St John and by those whom he de- 
scribes is felt ‘for the truth’s sake,...’ 

povos|] Luke xxiv. 18; Hebr. ix. 7. 
Contrast 2 Tim. iv. 8 ov pdvov époi 
(t John ii. 2); Rom. iii. 29. 

éyvaxores] 1 Johnii. 3 note. John 
viii. 32. Contrast 1 John ii. 21 ove 
olSare THy ad. - 


~ rh ad.] the truth, which is identical. 


with Christ's message (John i. 17), 
and with Christ’s Person (John xiv. 7). 
Comp. 1 John i. 6 note. 

2. The common acknowledgment 
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THY AAHUVELAY THV MEVOUT AY EV PAW, Kal ped YUWV EOTAL 
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els TOV aiwvas %éoTar pel Huwy xapts EN€eos elonun Tapa 


2 pévovcav: évorxodoay A. 
6.: amo 6. N*, 


of the eternal Truth is the certain 
foundation of love. 

dia rHv ad.| The words recal év av. 
The Truth makes true love possible. 
This Truth is not said to abide ‘in 
you’ or ‘in them,’ but ‘in us.’ The 
apostle at once identifies himself with 
the whole society of the faithful. 
Compare ©. 5 iva dyamopev. 1 John i. 
4 (jpar). 

Thy pevovaay ev 1).| Seer Johniii. 15 
note. 

kal pel” 7. eora|] and with us it 
shall be. The position of pe 7. em- 
phasises the peculiar privileges of 
those whom St John identifies with 
himself. The change of construction 
from the participle to the finite verb 
(uévovcay ... ora) answers to a pause 
during which the writer contemplates 
the fact which he has affirmed, and 
then solemnly confirms the fulness of 
his faith in it. Compare 1 John iii. 
Kal éopéy, i. 2 note. 

pel xav] with us and not only 
in us. The Truth itself has through 
Christ a personal power. Comp. I 
John iv. 17. The different relations 
of the Paraclete to believers are de- 
scribed in John xiv. 16 f. by pera, 
qapa, €v. 

els tov aidva] See 1 John ii, 17 
note. 

3. @orar peO” jpav...] There shall 


be with us......This unique form of _ 


salutation seems to have been deter- 
mined by the preceding clause (6’ 
nyov eora): ‘with us truth shall be 
...yes, there shall be with us...’ The 
wish passes into assurance. In the 
Epistles of St Paul no verb is express- 
ed in the salutation (¢.g. 1 Thess. i. 
I, xdpis vpiv kat eipyyy). In 1, 2 
Peter, Jude mAnOurGein is added (1 
Pet.i. 1 xapis dyiv Kal elpjvn m7). 


3 éo. ued” judy (Judy me): om, A. 


Tapa 


peP 1ov] ©. 2. The readers are 
identified with the writer. 

xap. €h. eip.] The succession ‘ grace, 
mercy, peace’ marks the order from 
the first motion of God to the final 
satisfaction of man. ‘ Mercy’ defines 
as it were the manifestation of the 
divine ‘grace’ and prepares for the 
restoration of ‘peace’ to man’s disor- 
dered life. 

The same combination occurs in 
salutations in 1 Tim. i. 1; 2 Tim. i. 2. 
Xdpts cal eipnyn is found in Apoc. i. 4; 
I Pet.i.2; 2 Pet. i.2, and in all the 
other Epistles of St Paul. In St Jude 
2 the salutation is eos Kal eipyvyn Kat 
ayarn, 

xapis €Xeos...] The word xapis oc- 
curs elsewhere in St John only in 
John i. 14, 16, 17; Apoc. i. 4; xxii. 
21 ; and the absence of the cognate 
forms (yapifouat, yapiopa) from his 
writings is worthy of notice. *EXecos 
is not found elsewhere in his writings 
nor yet éAeeiv. 

In regard to the divine action 
‘grace’ points to the absolute free- 
dom of God’s love in relation to man’s 
helplessness to win it ; and ‘mercy’ to 
His tenderness towards man’s misery. 

eipnvyn| John xiv. 27; xvi. 33; Xx. 
19, 21, 26. The peace which is the 
gift of ‘the God of peace’ (1 Thess. v. 
23; Rom. xv. 33; xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 9; 
Heb. xiii. 20) answers to all the dis- 
harmonies of being in man himself, in 
his relation to his fellow-men and to 
God, and in creation generally. Com- 
pare especially Rom. viii. 6; Eph. ii. 
14 ff. 

mapa...7apa...| The repetition of 
the preposition in such a form is 
unique. It serves to bring out dis- 
tinctly the twofold personal relation 
of man to the Father and to the Son. 
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Exapnv Nav Ste evonka €K. THY. TEKYWY OU rept 
marouvtas év dAdnOeia, Kabws éevToAnvy éhaBomev Tapa 


om. mapa (2°) N*. 
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Elsewhere in parallel cases the pre- 
position used is always amo: e. g. Rom. 
1.7; 1 Cor. i. 3, &c. Comp. 2 Tim. 
re Tih 

Geod marpos| God the Father: more 
commonly God our Father (6. x. 
nov), @g- Rom. i. 7; 1 Cor. i. 3 &e. 
Comp. 1 Tim.i. 2; 2 Tim.i. 2; Tit. i. 
4; Eph. vi. 23; Col. iii. 17. Special 
stress is laid upon the revelation of 
God in this absolute character. Comp. 
v. 9. 

"I, Xp. Tov viod rod m.] The phrase 
is unique. It seems to have been 
chosen to connect the revelation of 
the Father as definitely as possible 
with the Son. Comp. 1 John ii. 22 f.; 
and 1 Johni. 3; Col. i. 13. 

ev dX. kal dy.| The threefold divine 
gift is realised perfectly both in regard 
to thought and in regard to action. 
Truth and love describe an intellec- 
tual harmony and a moral harmony ; 
and the two correspond with each 
other according to their subject- 
matter. Love is truth in human action ; 
and truth is love in regard to the 
order of things. 

The combination is not found else- 
where. 


2. Counsel and warning (4—11). 


The rise of false teachers, who seem 
to have affected superior knowledge 


(v. 9 mpodyor), and ‘neglected moral_ 


duties (comp. 1 John ii. 4), leads St 
John to emphasise the duty of active 
love, which is the sum of the divine 
commandments (4—7); and then to 
insist upon the necessity of guarding 
inviolate ‘the teaching of Christ, the 


*Inood AB vg the: 


4 €AaBouev : €haBov &. 


+kuplov ’I. S® me syr-hl. TOU 
mapa: awd A. 


historic Gospel which conveys the re- 
yelation of ‘the Father and the Son.’ 

4—7. Past faithfulness is made the 
foundation for the apostle’s counsel 
(v. 4). He enjoins practical love be- 
cause deceivers have arisen who by 
denying the coming of Jesus Christ 
in flesh deprive earthly life of its 
divine significance (5—7). 

4. éxapny...dtt edpnxa] LI rejoiced 
.. that I have found.... The joy is 
referred to its initial moment: the 
ground of it still continues. 

For the precedence given to the 
expression of joy compare St Paul’s 
thanksgivings: 1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess. 
1233 <1 (Corsig4gs Roninis 83 -Phiie 
3f.; Eph.i. 16; Col. i. 33 Philem. 4. 

evpnxa] Comp. 3 John 3; and John 
i. 44, note. 

ek tavt.o.] V. de filiis tuis. Some 
of thy children. For éx see John xvi. 
17. 

The words appear to refer to an 
experience of the writer in some other 
place than that to which the ‘Lady’ 
belonged. 

mepur. év ad. Kabds...] walking in 
truth even as... The phrase (zepur. 
ev ad. 3 John 3) is not identical with 
walking in the truth (repr. ev tH 
ad. 3 John 4), Comp. John xvii. 17, 
19. It describes the general cha- 
racter of the life as conducted ‘ 
truth, really and in very deed in a 
certain fashion, even after the com- 


mandment of God. Ss 


evr. édap] John x. 18; Acts xvii. 
15; Col. iv. 10. 

mapa tov m.] from the The in 
the Person of Christ. The preposition 


te 
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(v. 3). marks the directness of the 
divine injunction : Apoc. ii. 27. 

5. Kat viv] and now, looking back 
upon that former feeling (2. 4) of joy... 
The words may mark simply a logical 
connexion : 1 John ii. 28. 

€poTa] JI pray thee,in the exer- 
cise of the full privilege of Christian 
fellowship. Comp. 1 John y. 16, note. 
The request is directly personal and 
not a general exhortation (wapaxahe). 
It is remarkable that the words zrapa- 
kaXetv, rapdkAnors, do not occur in the 
writings of St John. The singular 
address (cé) occurs again in ~. 13. 
In the intermediate verses the plural 
is used. 

ovx os évt....] not as writing a new 
commandment... Comp. 1 John ii. 7. 

etyanev] we had. Contrast 1 John 
ii. 7 ye had. Throughout the apostle 
identifies himself with those to whom 
he is writing, Christian with Chris- 
tians. 

iva dyarGpev...| that we love... The 
words seem to depend upon J pray 
thee (John xvii. 15), the intervening 
clause being parenthetical. The apo- 
stle includes himself in the object of 
his prayer (that we, not that ye). It 
is possible that the form in which the 
request is thus shaped is occasioned 
by the reference to ‘the command 
which we had.’ 

époré oe...iva...|Ipray thee...that... 
The infinitive and a final particle are 
both used by St John after épwray: 
(1) infin. John iv. 40 || Luke v. 3 ; viii. 
37; Acts iii. 3; x. 48; xvi. 39; xviii, 
20; xxiii, 18; 1 Th. v.. 12. (2) wa 


: 5 yeaduv oo kawiy B the: xawyv yp. co NA vg me. 
GNA: + €vTodyv N (+an old commandment syr.hl). 

X* (by the omission of a line of the archetype in copying). 
7 évT.: +adrou N, 


6-avrov: + ‘iva Kabus’ 


# evr. é, AB (vg) 


John iv. 47; xix. 31, 38|| Mk. vii. 26; 
Luke vii. 36 (vii. 3; xi. 37 das) 3 Xvi. 
27 (Acts xxiii. 20 67s). 

6. The two thoughts of ‘command- 
ment’ and ‘love’ are taken up in the 
inverse order: ‘this is love, ‘this is 
the commandment.’ In treating them 
St John appears to reason in a circle. 
‘Love, he says, ‘is the effort to walk 
according to the divine command- 
ments’; and again, ‘ The divine com- 
mandment is the effort to walk in 
love’ The key to this difficulty lies 
in the difference between ‘command- 
ments’ and ‘commandment.’ Love 
strives to realise in detail every 


separate expression of the will of . 


God. Thesummary expression of the 
will of God is that men should walk 
in love, the spirit of sons (1 John 
iii. 1). 

kat adrn €. 1 dy.) And this is love... 
The description of love is simply 
joined to the request to realise it: 
1 Johny. 4, 11. ‘Love’ is left com- 
pletely undefined. Love to God and 
love to man are not finally distin- 
guished. Comp. 1 John iii. 16; iv. 
10, 16—18. 

avtn...wa...] See 1 John v. 3, note. 

mepim. kata Tas €. av.| walk accord- 
ing to... Compare Mk. vii. 5 mepi7. 
Kata THY mapddoow...; 2 Cor. X. 2; 
Rom. viii. 4 kara oapka (avedpa) reper; 
Rom. xiv. 15 xara dydmnv repin.; 1 
Cor. iii. 3 xara dvOpwroy mepim. Hlse- 
where the construction is mepur. év (I 
John i. 6, note). The two construc- 
tions stand side by side 2 Cor. x. 2f 

ain 7 évt. é...]this is the command- 
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ment which gathers up in one the 
many commandments. Compare I 
John iii. 22, 23. The change of order 
from the first clause is significant 
(adrn €aT. 7 ay., avTn 7 EvT. é.). 

nkovoare...mepuraryre...] ye heard 
..ye walk... The second person is re- 
quired by the definite reference to the 
first teaching of the Church: 1 John 
ii. 7, note. 

iva ev ath wepur.| that ye walk in 
it, that is in love, which is the main 
subject of the sentence (comp. Eph. 
y. 2). No adequate sense is gained by 
supplying im the commandment (in 
eo V., sc. mandato). The complete 
identification of the life of love with 
the fulfilment of all the command- 
ments of God is characteristic of St 
John: 1 John vy. 2, 3. 

7. The peril which arises from 
false teachers moves St John to stir 
believers to the active exercise of love 
spne with the other. 
is a safeguard against error. On the 
other hand the failure to realise the 


Lord’s true humanity in the present. 
imperils the love of man for man.. 


There is a passage here from ‘love’ to 
‘truth’ (v. 3 €v dd. Kal dy.). 

. mravo] seductores V., deceivers. 
Comp. 1 John ii. 26 a mAavavres. 
1 Tim. iv. I mvevpace mdyots.. 2 Cor. 
vi. 8 ds mAavor; Matt. xxvii. 63. 

e§i\ Gay] went out. 
John ii. 19) appears to mark a parti- 
cular crisis. They went out from the 
bosom of the Christian society to fulfil 
their work. 

ToAAol...0f 1 ouor.] The partici- 
pial clause does not only assert a 


mepirarnonre &. 


Love so realised’. 


The tense (1~ 


8 BNEmere 


NA: a Kados...€v avry 
» é&dOav: elanOov S. 


wa év avry... 


definite fact as to these deceivers (ovx 
oporoyovvres), but marks the character 
of the class (comp. 1 John iv. 3): 
‘even they that confess not.’ See Mk. 
XY. 41 dAXat woAXal ai cvvavaBacat. 

oi py op.] they who confess not... 
The frank and open confession of the 
truth is required. Not to make con- 
fession, even when this does not take 
the form of denial, becomes practically 
identical with it. Comp. John i. 20; 
1 John iy. 2, 3. 

AP Xp. épx. ev o.| Jesus Christ com- 
ing in flesh. The thought centres 
upon the present perfection of the 
Lord’s Manhood which 7s still, and is 
to be manifested, and not upon the 
past fact of His coming, 1~John iv. 2 
(eAndvOora): 1 John y. 6 (6 eAGdr). 
Comp. John xiv. 3, note; i 9 #r— 
€ pXSpevov. Apoe. | Xxlie 205 OL 
Spy) 7 €PX- I Thess. i. 10; Col. iii. 6. 

ovros éotwv...| thisis.. . The general 
description is individualised. He that 
offers this eharacter is the deceiver— 
the typical deceiver—and the anti- 
christ. We might perhaps look for 
other marks: these are decisive. 
Comp. 9; 1 John ii. 22; vy. 6, 20. 

6 dvrixp.| the antichrist, of whom 
the readers had already heard, 1 John 
ii, 18, note. 

The idea of the ‘ deceiver’ is mainly | 
relative to men: that of ‘antichrist’ 
to the Lord. 
. 8,9. The action of false teachers 
imposes upon believers the duty of- 
self-examination. The danger which 
they embody is internal as well as ex- 
ternal, There must be a careful watch 


. within; and this necessity is shewn to 
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£ r 74 Le , a , ) \ 
EaUTOUS, iva fy aTONETNTE a ripyaoaucOa, ara pucOov 


Anon aroha Bnre. 


~ id \ \ , > 
°Tas 0 Tpoaywv Kat py MEevwY €év 


Tr Sway ToU xpirtod Oedv ovK exer: 6 mevwv ev TH 


Io 


“~ € \ \ , e B) 
OwWay?, OUTOS Kat TOV TATEDA Kal TOV viov EXEL. El 


8 drodéonre...d npyardueba...drokdByre B the (syr.hi): dmodérnre...d elpydcacbe 
-..amohdBnre (N) A vg me (syr.hl): dodécaper...d elpyacducda ... dmod\dBomev S. 


amoAnobe N*. 


9 tpodyw NAB vg me the: rapaBalywy S. 


pévav: + Kat 


un’ S* (as the copyist looked back three lines in the archetype to mpodywr). 


didaxy: +7ov xpicrov S me. 
aw. A vg. 


be more urgent by the consideration 
that what seems and claims to be pro- 
gress may be fatal error. 

8. Pérrere éavt.| Videte vosmet ip- 
sos V., look to yourselves that... Mark 
xiii, 9; 1 Cor. xvi. Io, 

iva p71) drov....| ne perdatis V....that 
ye may not lose (or destroy) what we 
wrought, the manifold results of our 
labours among you, which were as 
talents entrusted to your charge for 
use. 

For the confidence of the apostle 
see I John iv. 6; but the word ypya- 
odapeOa appears to refer to the apo- 
stolic teachers generally. 

GAN dzrov.] accipiamus V., but may 
receive, receive back, from the Great 
Judge... Comp. Luke vi. 34, xv. 27, 
XVi. 25, Xxili. 41; Rom. i. 27; :Gal.tiv. 
5 (non accipiamus sed recipiamus, 
Aug.). 

puo 6. 7A.] mercedem plenam V., a 
Sull reward, in which no one element 
is wanting (Ruth ii. 12, Luxx, &c.). 
Comp. Mk. iv. 28 mA. ciros ; 2 Chron. 
xv. 17 xapdia md. (DS¥’). For the idea 
of pucOcs see Apoc. xi, 18; xxii. 12 ; 
John iv. 36; Matt. v. 12 and parallels; 
1 Cor. iii. 8. 

Q. mas 6 mpodyev Kal p. p.] omnis 
quipracedit etnonm. V., every onethat 
goeth forward and abideth not... every 
one that advances in bold confidence 
beyond the limits set to the Christian 
Faith. True progress includes the 


past. These false teachers proposed. 


to enter on new regions of truth 


Tov w. kat Tov vi, NB me the syr.hl: rév vi. kat Tov 


leaving the old. The two charac- 
teristics are taken together (6 mp. kat 
HI) po). 

pévov ev| abidethin... John viii, 31; 
2 Tim. iii. 14. 

ev TH 8d. Tod xp.| in the doctrine of 
Christ, the doctrine which Christ 
brought, and which He brought first 
in His own person, and then through 
His followers (Hebr. ii. 3). This sense 
seems better than the doctrine of 
(concerning) the Christ, and the usage 
of the N.T. is uniformly in favour of 
it: Apoc. ii. 14, 15; Jobn xviii. 19; 
Acts ii. 42. ‘H 6d. is used abso- 
lutely (as below) in Tit. i. 9 (Rom. xvi. 
17). 

6. ovk exer] hath not God, Whom he 
claims to know more perfectly. Comp. 
1 John ii. 23 (ovde) note. 

6 pévav...ovros...| The pronoun em- 
phasises the definition given. Comp. 
John vi. 46, vii. 18, xv. 5. Faithful 
continuance in ‘the doctrine’ brings a 
living possession of God as He is re- 
vealed in the fulness of His Fatherly 
relation in ‘the Father and the Son.’ 
The change from the abstract title 
‘God’ in the former clause is signi- 
ficant. Comp. 1 John ii. 22 f. 

to, 11. Not only is there danger 
within, but false teaching may come 
from without under a friendly guise. 
The confession of the revelation in ‘the 
Father and the Son’ is the indis- 
pensable test of fellowship. 

10, et ris epxera...] Jf any one 
cometh... The form of expression is 
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avToU Tols TrOoVNpots. 


™[]o\Aa Exwv viv ypapew ovK éBovdAnOnv cia 


\ > / ‘g \ € onl 
yapTov Kal méNavos, d\Na EAmiCw yeverOar mpos Vuas 


II 6 \éywv yap: 6 yap Xr. S. 


ddd éArlfw NB the syr.hl: éd. yap A vg me. 


not found elsewhere in the Epistles 
or Gospel of St John. It assumes the 
case, and does not simply regard it as 
possible (€av. tis). By ‘cometh’ is to 
be understood an official ‘coming.’ 
St John is not dealing with the casual 
visit of a stranger but with that of a 
teacher who claims authority. 

mpos vuas| ‘the lady and her chil- 
dren’ vv. 1, 12. 

ravr. tT. 6. ov p.] and beareth not 
as his message, this doctrine of Christ 
which declares the Father and the 
Son, the decisive revelation of the 
Gospel. For ¢épew compare John 
xviii. 29; Acts xxv. 18; 2 Pet. ii. 11. 
See also 2 Pet. i. 17, 18, 21; 1 Pet. i. 
13. The negative is not affected by 
ei, because it goes closely with the 
verb. 

p7) Aap B....] nolite recipere...nec ave 
et dixeritis V., receive him not...and 
give him no greeting.... These words 
are to be interpreted with the limita- 
tion suggested by the character of the 
‘coming’: ‘Do not receive such a 
teacher as one who can justly claim 
the privilege of Christian hospitality 
as a brother; and do not even welcome 
him with a greeting of sympathy.’ In 
the N. T. xaipew is always used of the 
greeting of first address (Acts xv. 23, 


xxiii. 26; James i. 1); otherwise the. 


context would perhaps suggest that 
the thought here is of the greeting of 
farewell: ‘Do not entertain such a 
one: do not send him on his way with 
good wishes.” Clement adds: arbi- 
tror autem quia et orare cum talibus 


12 éxywyv: gw N*A*, 


ypadew: ypawat A. 
yevécbar: édOeiv S the. 


non oportet, quoniam in oratione qui 
fit in domo postquam ab orando sur- 
gitur salutatio gaudii est et pacis in- 
dicium (Fragm. Hypotyp. p. tot P.). 
Whatever may be thought of the ap- 
plication the picture of family devo- 
tion is of singular interest. 

II. kowovel tr. €...| communicat 
operibus illius malignis V. Comp. 
1 Tim. v. 22. The word kxowoveiy 
implies more than participation in the 
definite acts. It suggests fellowship 
with the character of which they are 
the outcome. 

Tots €....Tois mov.] Comp. 1 John ii. 
7 note. John iii. 19; 1 John iii, 12; 
Col. i. 21; 2 Tim. iv. 18. 


3. The conclusion (12, 13). 


*The main request and the main 
warning have been spoken. Other 
subjects St John reserves for a per- 
sonal interview. A general saluta- 
tion closes the letter. Comp. 3 John 
13—I5. . 

12. m. & duiv yp.] The pronoun (2. 
10) stands in a position of emphasis 
(contrast 3 John 13): the special cir- 
cumstances of those addressed sug- 
gested topics to the apostle. 

ovk €Bovr.] nolui V., I would not 
communicate them.... The aorist re- 
gards the letter as complete: the de- | 
cision is made, Comp. 1 John ii. 14 
note.. Some general word such as_ 
‘communicate’ must be supplied from 
‘write.’ 

did. x. kal ped.] per chartam et atra- 
mentum VY. Jer. xxxvi. 18. 
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aroma (1°): +70 N*. 
7 (NS) B: @ mem. A. jy S*, 

adda ede. y. rp. v.] spero enim me 
Suturum apud vos V., but I hope to 
be present with you. The delay in 
the communication was to be but 
brief. For yev. mp. v. see 1 Cor. ii. 3; 
XVi. 10, 

oTopa mpos oropal face to face, 
may mB (Num. xii. 8, Lxx. o7dua 
kata oroua). Comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

iva 4 x. v. 7 TemA.] that your joy 
may be fulfilled. Comp. 1 John i, 4 
note. 

13. don. oe.] v5. The singular 
pronoun answers to ris adeAdis. 


vuov AB vg me: juay N syr.hl (my the). 
13 ékAexTAS: +dunv S syr.hl. 


, re \ U a 
AoraCeTal o€ Ta TEKVAa THS AOEA- 


WET. 


Ths ad. Ths éxA.] 1 John ii. 7 note. 
The adj. éxAexros is found in St John’s 
writings elsewhere only in_v. 1 and 
Apoe. xvii. 14. The verb exdréyeoOat 
occurs in the Gospel: vi. 70; xiii. 18; 
Vo LOMLO! 


No sure argument as to the indi- 
vidual or corporate interpretation of 
kupta (v. 1) can be drawn from the oc- 
currence of ra réxva tis ad. without 7 
adehpyn. On the whole however the 
general tenour of v. 13 seems to favour 
the corporate view. 


# 


> 


IQANOY LT 


SO SIECCBY LEPOCG Taiw Te dyarnTa, ov éyo 


> nl 
ayarw év adnyoeia. 
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The letter is marked throughout by 
personal circumstances, and is broken 
up into short paragraphs which are 
severally suggested by these. After 
the salutation (». 1) St John (1) ex- 
presses in general terms his joy at the 
tidings of Gaius which he hears (2— 
4); and (2) specially approves his 
hospitality towards missionary bre- 
thren (5—8). In contrast with this 
generosity (3) he condemns the ambi- 
tious self-assertion of Diotrephes (9, 
10); and then (4) gives his witness in 
favour of Demetrius (11, 12);.and so 
(5) concludes (13—15). 


I. The salutation. 


The salutation stands in contrast by 
its brevity with the salutations in the 
other personal letters of the New Tes- 
tament. The wish of blessing is trans- 
posed in another form to the following 
verse. 

I. 6 mpecBuvrepos| 2 John 1 note. 

Taio t6 ady.| to Gaius the beloved. 
The name ‘Gaius’ (Caius) occurs Acts 
xix. 29 (a ‘ Macedonian’); xx. 4 (‘of 
Derbe’); 1 Cor. i. 14 (a Corinthian) ; 
Rom. xvi. 23 (a Corinthian). There 
is nothing to identify this Gaius with 
any one of these. Another is men- 
tioned as having been made bishop 
of Pergamum by St John (Const. Ap. 
vii. 46). The position which Gaius 


occupied in the church to which he _ 


belonged is not shown by the letter. 
W. 


The epithet ‘beloved’ is afterwards 
used as a title of address (vv. 2, 5, 11). 
It occurs several times in salutations 
of St Paul: Rom. xvi. 12; Philem. 1 
(‘the beloved’); Rom. xvi. 5, 8, 9 (my 
beloved’); 2 Tim. i. 2 (‘my beloved 
child ’). ; 

ov eyo ay.| whom I love. The em- 
phatic personal pronoun (2 John 1) 
seems to point to some gainsayers 
with whom the apostle contrasts him- 
self. Compare ‘thou’ (cv) in @. 3. 

ev adn6.| in truth. Comp. 2 John 
Inote, éyv dAnOeia dyawa 6 Kata Ku- 
ptov dyanay (Hicumen. ). 


2. The teacher's joy (2—4). 

St John, having much ground for 
sorrow and disappointment, begins 
with the expression of joy (comp. 2 
John 4). Some of his own children 
(comp. 2 John /.c,), Gaius among them, 
were loyal to the Truth. He could wish 
him nothing better than that all his 
circumstances should correspond to 
his spiritual progress. 

The salutation is completed, after 
the common model, in v. 1. The se- 
cond verse adds what corresponds to 
the fuller Christian greeting (2 John 
3). ; 
2. dyannré] carissime V. (ve. 5, 11). 
For the use of the plural see 1 John — 
ii. 7 note. 

rept m. edx. oe evod....] de omnibus 
orationem facio prospere te ingredt 
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(at the end of a line). 


V..... In all things I pray that thou 
mayest be prosperous... The phrase 
mept wavrov is remarkable. It may 
go with evodotcba or with the sen- 
tence generally (comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 
1). The sense ‘above all things’ is 
not justified by any parallel in the 
N. T. or uxx.; and the context points 
to a contrast between ‘the soul’ and 
other things. The thought appears 
to be of the public and social work of 
Gaius as distinguished from his per- 
sonal progress, though vyaivery may 
point to some illness. 

evVyopat] The word is rare in N.T. : 
2 Cor. xiii. 7, 9; Acts xxVi. 29; xxvii. 
20. 
aS kat vytaivew] The elements of 
progress and vigour are combined. 
For evodotcGa see I Cor. xvi. 2; 
Rom. i. 10. In St Paul vyaivew is 
always used metaphorically of sound 
doctrine; but it occurs in the literal 
sense of sound health in St Luke: v. 
31, Vii. 10, XV. 27. 

Kabas...puxn] sicut prospere agit 
anima tua V. ‘Yvx7y expresses here 
the principle of the higher life (‘ soul’) 
(Hebr. virnig, x. 39, xiii. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 
II, iy. 19). The nearest approach to 
this sense elsewhere in St John’s 
writings is John xii. 27 (x. 24). In 
other places he uses it only of the 
principle of the ‘ natural’ life. 

3. é€xdpnv yap...] Comp. 2 John 4. 
The joy which the apostle felt at the 
tidings of the action of Gaius is given 
in explanation of his far-reaching wish 
for his welfare, and not only as an 
assurance of his spiritual well-being. 
The words evidently point to some 
difficulties from false teaching which 
Gaius had boldly met, though as yet 
the issue of his work was uncertain. 


4 wetCoTEpav 


paprupotyTwy : waprupowy B 


epxop. ad.| when brethren came not 
on one occasion only (€Adovray) but 
from time to time, though all these 
visits belonged definitely to the past 
(exdapnv). The words give a vivid pic- 
ture of continued troubles even in the 
apostolic church. 

adedpay] ve. 5,10. Comp. I John 
lii. 14 addit. note. 

papt. o. TH ad.] testimonium per- 
hibentibus veritati tue V., bore wit- 
ness to thy truth, attested the perfect 
and sincere loyalty with which yeu 
maintain the fulness of the Christian 
faith in life. Christian thought and 
Christian action are inseparable. 

Kabos av...] even as thou walkest 
in truth, truly. Comp. 2 John 4. 
The emphatic pronoun (cv) suggests 
a contrast with others, as (for exam- 
ple) Diotrephes. Gaius walked not 
only in word but really (év dA7né. 1 
John iii. 18) according to the standard 
of the Christian revelation (év 77 aA. 
‘in the Truth’). The clause seems to 
be one of those personal comments 
in which St John pausing on what is 
written, as it were, thinks aloud: 
‘They witnessed to thy truth; yes, 
and when the vision of vain profes- 
sions rises before mé I know that 
thou at least livest indeed as thou 
teachest.’ 

4. peiCorépav...xdpwv, iva...] majo- 
rem horum non habeo gratiam quam 
ut...V. I have no greater grace 
—favour from God—than these ti- 
dings, that I may hear... The plural 
rovtwy ‘these things’ does not refer 
to what follows (‘that I may hear’) 
but to what precedes, the manifold 
testimonies which St John received of 
the courageous resolution with which 
Gaius maintained the Truth in the 
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face of difficulties. The end assured 
by such tidings was the open acknow- 
ledgment of the fidelity of disciples 
(‘that so I may hear’). Even if St 
John had himself no doubt of the 
fact, it would be a joy to know that it 
was also observed by others. For the 
construction see John xv. 13 note. 

ex xapw] The word ydpis is very 
rare in St John (2 John 3note). Here 
it expresses the Divine favour in a 
concrete form. So it is used of the 
gracious gift of men: I Cor. xvi. -3. 
‘To have grace’ (or ‘a grace’) here 
corresponds with ‘giving’ (Rom. xii. 
6, &c.) and ‘receiving’ grace (Rom. i. 
5). “Exew xdpw is used elsewhere in 
different constructions and senses: 
éxew xapw twi Luke xvii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 
123. x. mpds twa Acts ii. 47. 

For the form pe:(orepos compare 
éAaxtororepos Eph. iii. 8. 

ra epa t.| mine own children 
(Philem. 10), not simply ra réxva pov. 
Those Christians to whom the apostle 
had been the human author of spi- 
ritual life: 1 Cor. iv. 14,17; 1 Tim. i. 
2, &c.; 2 Johni. 13. Texvia, the title 
of affection, would be used of all to 
whom he at present stood in the po- 
sition of father: 1 John ii. 1, note. 

év rn aX. wepur.] The phrase is not 
found elsewhere in N. T. Comp. ev ro 
ok. (ev Th ox.) mw. 1 Johni. 6; ii 11; 


év 76 port m. I Johni. 7; €v avry ce ' 


dydrn) mw. 2 John 6, For the image 
see I John i. 6, note. 


3. The duty of generosity to the 
brethren (5—8). 


Gaius appears to have incurred the 


displeasure of some in his Church 


by entertaining strange brethren. St 
John emphatically approves what he 
had done, and enforces such hospi- 
tality as a Christian duty. 

In this brief notice we have a vivid 
sketch of the work and of the difficul- 
ties of the first ‘Evangelists’: Eph. 
iv. 11. 

mortov 1.| jfideliter facis V. The 
phrase is commonly interpreted: ‘thou 
doest a faithful work,’ a work which 
answers to thy faith : so Gicum. aco 
mictov avopos. No-parallel is quoted 
in support of such a sense of morés. 
The more natural rendering is rather 
‘thou makest sure’; that is, such an 
act will not be lost, will not fail of its 
due issue and reward (Apoc, xxi. 5). 
This sense falls in well with the context 
(comp. Apoc. xiv. 13), and explains 
the use of the two verbs sroveiv, épyd- 
¢erOat, which are combined also in 
Col. i Tl, 2B}, 

o eav épy.] The indefinite form (0 
éav as contrasted with 6) marks the 
variety of service. For épydfowa see 
John vi. 28, ix. 4; and for épy. es, 
Matt. xxvi. Io. 

kat rovto &.] et hoc in...V., and 
strangers withal. The fact that this 
detail is emphasised in the commenda- 
tion of the hospitality of Gaius seems 
to imply that it had been made the 
occasion of unjust blame. For kai 
rovro compare I Cor. vi. 6; Phil. i. 
28; Eph. ii. 8. Viewed rightly the 
fact that these brethren were stran- 
gers gave them a more pressing claim 
upon the common ties of brotherhood. 

6. ot éuapr....] Those who in one par- 
ticular case experienced the habitua 
hospitality of Gaius bore open testi- 
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mony to his character in a public as- 
sembly of the church where the writer 
was, gathered together; as it may seem, 
to receive their report: comp. Acts 
xiv. 26ff For évamioy éxkd. (not tis 
éxkX.) compare év éxxkA. I Cor. Xiv. 
19, 35; ev ovvayoyy John vi. 59, XViii. 
20, 

obs K. m7. mpotréuwas| guos benefa- 
ciens deduces (benefacies ducens) VY. 
Those who had before found help 
from Gaius now again required it for 
a special work. The future implies a 
wish which, it is assumed, will at once 
be fulfilled. Comp. Rom. vi. 14. For 
nporéuwpas see Acts xv. 3; Tit. iii. 13. 
The latter passage suggests that the 
word includes some provision for the 
journey as well as sympathetic attend- 
ance: Acts xxi 3. St John regards 
the act in its completeness (mporép- 
was) and not im process (mpoméurror). 
This makes the combination of the 
aor, and fut. natural. 

kadds rrou.| Acts x. 33 ; James ii. 8 
(19) ;02 Pet. L193. 1 Cor. vii. 37£ ; 
Phil. iv. 14. 

a, r. 6.| worthily of their dedica- 
tion to the service of God: John xiii. 
20. 
a& rod Kupiov. 

7. wmép yap Tt. ov.] pro nomine 
enim V., for the Name’s sake, that is, 
to make the Name better known: 
Rom. i. 5. 


‘The Name’ is used absolutely Acts 


v. 41 (comp. 2 40 él r@ dv. "Incod). 
Comp. James ii. 7. It is also found 
in the letters of Ignatius : ad Eph. 7 rb 
dvopa trepupepew : ad Philad. 10 do€doa 
To dvopa, Comp. ad Eph, 3 «i...8é- 


Comp. 1 Thess. ii. 12 ; Col. i, 10. 


7 évéuaros: +avrod Elz. 
8 drodauBdvew : drohauBavew S. 


dear ev TO ovopatt ovT@ annpTiopat ev 
*Inoov Xpiora. From the contexts it 
is evident that ‘the Name’ is ‘ Jesus 
Christ,’ or, as it is written at length, 
‘ Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ (John 
XX. 31; 1 Johniy. 15). This ‘Name’ 
is in essence the sum of the Christian 
Creed (comp. I Cor. xii. 3 ; Rom. x. 9). 

With the absolute use of ‘the 
Name’ may be compared the abso- 
lute use of ‘the Way ;’ Acts ix. 2, xix. 
0,23) xxiv. 22, 

See Additional Note. 

e&pOay| profecti sunt V., they went 
Jorth from some Church, well known 
to the Apostle and Gaius, on a mission 
of Truth, as others went forth on a 
mission of error (2 John 7; 1 John ii. 
19). Comp. Acts xv. 40. 

pndev AapB....] taking nothing as 
their habitual rule. This trait is given 
not as a simple fact (ovdSév AapB.), but 
as amark of character. These teachers . 
refused to receive hospitality from 
Gentiles who were unconverted. Many 
reasons may have recommended such 
arule. St Paul alludes frequently to 
difficulties which arose even from that 
reasonable provision by the Church 
which St John here claims: 1 Thess. 
ii, 6 ff. ; 1 Cor. ix. 14 f, ; 2 Cor. xii. 16 ff, 
For Aap. ard see Matt. xvii. 25. 

ard rév €Oux.|] a gentilibus (genti- 
bus) V., from the Gentiles to whom 
they carried the Gospel. The form 
used (€6vx6s) describes character ra- 
ther than mere position: Matt. v. 47, 
vi. 7, xviii. 17. It does not seem to 
be found in the Lxx, ; 

8. eis ovv...] We therefore, as 
fellow Christians, ought (are bound, 


9; 10] 


9” 


? =~ 's ? e ie 
avtwy Aotpedns ovK émidéyeTat rjpuas. 


9 &ypaya N*AC: &ypaypa dv N° vg syrr: &ypayas B. 


SN° vg syrr. 


1 John ii. 6 note) to receive (support) 
such. The word vmodauBaverw (sus- 
cipere V.) gives the notion of wel- 
coming with hospitable support. 

iva ouv. yw. Th ad.] ut cooperato- 
res simus veritatis V. The phrase is 
ambiguous. The fellowship may be 
either with the teachers: ‘that we 
may be fellow-workers with them in 
support of the truth’; or with the 
truth, the substance of their teaching: 
‘that we may help the truth which is 
effective through them.’ The word 
cuvepyos is not used elsewhere in the 
N.T. or uxx with the dat. It is 
used with the gen. of the person with 
whom the worker cooperates (e.g. 
Rom. xvi. 21 6 ovv. Pov, I Cor. iii. 9 
Geod suvepyoi), and with the gen. of 
the object, 1 Cor. iii. 9 cuvepyol tis 
xapas, I Mace. xiv. 5. Itis also used 
with eis (Col. iv. 11 ouv. ets tTHv Baot- 
Aeiav) and mpos (2 Mace. viii. 7 mpos 
tas...emiBouras avy.) of the object. 
The verb is used with the dat. of that 
which is helped, James ii. 22 cvvnpyee 
trois épyos, 1 Mace. xii. 1; and this 
construction is sufficient to support 
the connexion of ovy. with r7 ah. 


4. The temporary triumph of 
ambition (9, 10). 


As yet St John had not succeeded in 
removing the opposition from which 
Gaius suffered; but he makes it clear 
that the issue cannot be doubtful. 

9. eypava te] scripsissem forsitan 
V., I wrote a few words. The use of 
ru to express ‘something of import- 
ance’ is foreign to the N.T. and un- 
suitable to the context. St John 
treats his letter lightly. The letter, 
which may be regarded as the type of 
a class, has not been preserved. To 
escape from the difficulty supposed to 
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, roy 
Eypava te T™ €kkKAyola aXN 6 diompwrevwy 


\ cod 
Oia TOUTO, 


éyp. TL: OM, Te 


be involved in the loss of an apostolic 
letter several early authorities intro- 
duced dv (as V.). 

Ty exkAnolal to the Church to which 
Gaius belonged, as well as now to 
Gaius himself. St John had. by this 
time heard that his letter had for the 
present failed. This is the only pas- 
sage in his Epistles (v. 6 is different) 
in which St John speaks of ‘a Church.’ 
The word éxkdyoia does not occur 
in his Gospel. In the Apocalypse (as 
here) ‘the Church’ is always used of ' 
the special society in a particular 
place (comp. Apoc. xxii. 16 éml rats 
exkAnoias); so that St John nowhere 
gives a distinct expression to the 
thought worked out in Eph. i. 22, v. 
23 ff.; though he records the gift of 
its new life, John xx. 21 ff. 

6 pitompar. A.] is gui amat prima- 
tum gerere in tis D. V., he that loveth 
to have the preeminence among (or 
over) them.... The word diddmparos 
occurs in late Greek (Polyb. Plut.), but 
itorportevew is not quoted from any 
other passage. The idea of mporevew 
governs the gen. avrav, which answers 
to 4 éxkAnoia (comp. I Cor. i. 2 77 
e€xkr., yyacpevors). It is of interest 
to compare the two sources of failure 
noticed in the two Hpistles, mpodyew 
(2 John 9) and ditomparevew, the un- 
due claims to intellectual progress 
and to personal authority. There is 
nothing to indicate that Diotrephes 
held false opinions : his ambition only 
is blamed. 

* otk émdéx. 7).] In v. 10 the word is 
used of the literal welcome of visitors : 
here it is naturally understood of the 
recognition of the apostle’s wish as 
authoritative. Comp. 1 Mace. x. I 


éredéEavro avréy (a8 sovereign) ; xii. 


8, 433; X. 46 éed. Adyous Ecclus. vi. 26 
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4 sf \ ~ , 
Bertie — Oy 


foro jpeg NAS, Kal pan dpKovpevos éml TOUTOLS 


OUTE avTos emidexerat TOUS 


ddeddovs kal Tous BovAo- 


pévous KwAvEL Kal €K THS EKKANoLaS éxBadXet. 


/ \ a \ \ ry \ \ p) / 
i’ Ayannteé, pn miyuov TO Kakoy adAa TO ayador. 


~~ > al “~ . / ~ > 
Oo ayaborrowy Che T0U Geou e€oTlyY’ O KQAKOTIOLWY OuUX 


eis nuas C. 
II 0 Kakor, 


IO as : 


om. éx &. : 0 0€ Kakom. 


ered. maideiav. By the use of nyas 
(contrast éypaa v. 1 eyo) St John 
removes the question from a personal 


issue, He identifies himself with the 
society (ve. 8, 12 mets, 1 John iv. 6; v. 
14f.). 

10. Ota rovro...| St John implies 


that his personal presence will be de- 
cisive. By using the form éay €\éo 
there is no doubt thrown on the main 
fact of his coming (v. 14). Comp. I 
John ii. 28. 

Umropv. avt. T. €.| commoneam ejus 
opera V., I will call to remembrance 
his words, I will bring them to his 
notice and to the notice of others. 
“Yropipynokew is used with the acc. 
of the person (2 Pet. i. 12) and of the 
thing (2 Tim. ii, 14), and of both 
(John xiv. 26). 

A. mov, pr. 7).} verbis malignis gar- 
riens in~nos V., prating of us with 
evil words (Matt. v. 11; Acts xxviii. 
21). The adj. PAvapos occurs 1 Tim. 
te Lise 

py) dpk. emi r.] quasi non et ista 
sufficiant V., and since he does not 
rest content therewith... "Apkeir Bat i is 
used with the simple dat, Luke iii, 
145 Hebr. xiii. 5; 1 Tim. vi. 8, 

ovre...kai...] nec...et...V. John iv, 
iy . 
kodvet...exBadreu] The verbs do not 
necessarily express more than the 
purpose and effort: comp. John x, 
32 (Matt. iii, 14). It is difficult to 
realise the circumstances of the case. 
It may perhaps be reasonably con- 


Bovdopévous : 
Ss me, 


émdexouévous C the. ék THS EKKN.? 


jectured from 6 ditomporetov that 
Diotrephes regarded the reception of 
the brethren as an inyasion of his 
authority. 

éxBddrer] Luke vi. 22; John ix. 34f. 


5. The witness to the faithful dis- 
ciple (11, 12). 

Self-seeking may have its tempting 
successes, but they rest on no secure 
foundation. The faithful are supported 
by many converging testimonies. 

II. dyamnré...] The transition les 
in the thought of the power which 
Diotrephes had won by wrong means. 

py ppov] noli imitart V. Comp. 
2 Thess. ii. 7,9; Hebr. xiii. 7. The 
noun punts occurs several times: e.g. 
1 Cor. iv. 16; Eph. v. 1. 

TO K....70 ay....] malum...quod bo- 
num est V. Rom. xii. 21. 

dyaé....kakor....] Mk. iii. 4; Luke 
vi. 9; 1 Pet. iii, 17. 

éx Tov 6. €....ovx édp. Tr. 6....] The 
two stages of Divine relationship cor- 
respond with the two characters. He 
who does good proves by his action 
that his life springs from God as its 
source (eivac é« r. 6. Addit. Note on 
I Johniii. 1): he who does evil has not 
made the first step towards partici- 
pation in the Divine Nature (: 1 John | 
iii. 6 note). In one sense the vision of 
God (the Father) in Christ (John xiv. . 
9) is the condition of fellowship with 
Him: in another sense the vision of 
God as God lies beyond the biti of 
man (John i. 18). 


12—15] 


wed 
Ewoakev Tov Oeor. 
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12 A, , 4 e \ , 
IPNT Plo MEMAPTVONTAL UTO Tay- 


TWY Kal UO avThs THs adnbElas’ Kal nueis Oe fapTu- 
poupey, Kal oidas Ste 1} mapTupla rjuav ddnOiJs éorw. 
Sflo\Na@ eiyov ypayra cot, dN’ ov OérAw did pé- 
Aavos Kat Kahapuou cor ypadenv *4érrriCw O€ evOews oe 
loeiv, Kal oTOMA TOS OTOMA AaANoopueV. Cipnvy oot. 


> / , 

aoraCovTai CE Ol pirou. 
sf 

ovo. 


12 Tis adnOelas: THs éexxAnolas kal THs dd. C: THs exxdyalas A* (2). 
Ss; 7) MapT. 7. ad. €oT.: Ad. 7}. Eat. 7 wapr. C. 


ov O€\w: ovK €BovdnOny A (2 John 12). 
ypapew : ypawar S. 
15 of PlNor: of ddeAdol A, 


12. Anunrpio pepapt.] From the 
unfaithful St John turns to the faith- 
ful : from the ‘evil’ to the ‘good.’ Itis 
likely from the context that Demetrius 
was the bearer of the letter. For papr. 
Twi see John iii, 26; Luke iv. 22; 
Acts xy. 8; and in pass. Acts Vi. 3; x. 
DAVIN? exis 12 set Timsva 16,00, 

St John appeals to a threefold wit- 
ness given in favour of Demetrius (1) 
dnt mr. by all, that is the general wit- 
ness of men arising out of the ex- 
perience of life; (2) im avr. r. ad. by 
the Truth itself, so far as the ideal of 
Christianity was seen to be realised by 
him; (3) xat np. dé papr. yea and we 
also bear witness : St John and those 
with him spoke with the authority of 


the Church. 


For the combination pepapr., pap- 
rupotpev see John v. 33, 36, The 
witness given in the past was still 
effective while it was also complete : 
the witness of St John came with 
present fresh force. 

ind .] by all. It is possible that 
these words are to be taken quite 
generally: 1 Tim. iii. 7; though it is 
not necessary to extend them beyond 
the circle of Christians. 

xal,..0é...] See 1 John i. 3. 

kal oidas|] The words in John xxi, 


14 oé idelv ABC vg: idety ce SN me. 


aomagou: domaca &. 


’ 7 \ , 
aomacCov Tous irovs Kar’ 


oldas : oldare 
13 ypawac co: ypddew S. 
got yp. NBC: yp. oo. A vg me the syrr. 
mpos: mpo B*. 


24 sound like an echo of this sentence. 

This verse serves the purpose of ‘a 
commendatory letter? (cvoratixy émi- 
otoAn 2 Cor. iii, 1). 


6. The conclusion ( 13-1 i3)) 


13. elyov] The writer goes back to 
the time when the letter was begun. 
See 2 John 12. The variations in 
form are worth notice: eyav ovK 
€Bovrnbnv, efyov GAN ov Oéha—dpiv 
ypaety, ypayrar cor—dia xaprov Kal pé- 
Ravos, dia pédavos Kai Kaddpov—yeve- 
oat mpos v., vO. ce ideiv—Aahjoa, 
AaAjoopev. If the second Epistle was 
addressed to a Church it would not 
be difficult to shew that there is a 
fitness in the subtle differences in 
tone. 

15. ecpynvn oor] Peace be to thee: 
1 Pet.vy.14. Asaformula of greeting : 
Luke x. 5; xxiv. 36; John xx. 19,21, 
26, And so (in combination with 
other words) in epistolary salutations : 
2 John 3 note. 

of piror] our friends. The word 
does not occur again in the Epistles in 
this connexion. Comp. Acts xxvii. 3. 
It gives a faint glimpse of personal 
relationships. Comp. John xy. 13 f 

kar’ Svoua] per nomen VY, Comp. 
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Additional Note on v. 7. 


The idea of the ‘Name’ (DY, dvoya) has a far deeper significance in 
Biblical language than in our own. As applied to God it expresses that 
which has been made known of Him; or, more exactly to distinguish the 
two factors in the revelation, that which He has made known of Himself, 
and which man can apprehend as addressed to him. Thus the Name of 
God does not represent His Essence as He is in Himself but the manifesta- 
tion of Himself which He has been pleased to give: that view of His 
Being and Character by which it is His will to be known, and under which 
He authorises man to address Him (comp. Gen. xvi. 13, xxxii. 29; Ex. vi. 3). 
And as applied to men the new name symbolises a new state, a new work- 
and new powers for its fulfilment (Apoc. ii. 17, ili. 12, xxii. 4). 

Under this aspect the Name of God is used in two ways. It may 
express some particular revelation, expressed by one definite title (Z/- 
Shaddai, Jehovah, Father), or the whole sum of these manifold revelations 
taken together as one supreme revelation (0 Oeds, God). 

Hence it comes to pass that the ‘Name’ often stands for God Himself 
so far as it brings Him before man: Ex. xxiii. 21 (my Name is in Him, @.e. 
the Angel.of the Covenant); 1 K. viii. 29 (the place of which Thou hast 
said: My Name shall be there); Is. xxx. 27 (Behold the Name of the Lord 
cometh from far). 

‘To blaspheme the Name’ was the same as ‘blaspheming the Name of 
the Lord’ (Lev. xxiv. 11, 16), that is blaspheming God as He had revealed 
Himself through Moses to His people (comp. Ex. vi. 3). And in the Acts 
(iii. 13, 16) it is said that the Name of ‘Jesus, the Servant of the God of 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob’ gave strength to the lame man (comp. Acts 
ly. 30, 12), 

It follows as a natural consequence that the Divine Names in the Bible 
give in a broad outline the course of revelation. 

There is first the general name El, Elohim, which expresses man’s 
feeling after God, apart from any special revelation. 

Then follows the patriarchal title H/-Shaddai, which indicates the 
exercise of the sovereign might of God for the fulfilment of His counsel. 

Then the Covenant name Jehovah, which is developed in the titles 
‘the Holy One, ‘ the Lord of Hosts.’ 

Then follows a silence, when the Divine Name is unspoken. 

At last the revelation of the Father is given: ‘6 matjp pov Kal marjp 
vpor Kal Oeds pov kai beds vuov? (John xx. 17), 

Two names present the twe-main views of God in the OAT. Elohim 
and Jehovah. The former, the generic name, gathers oe what St Paul 
speaks of as 7d yoordy TOU Oeod...7) aidios adtov Svvapis Kal Oevdrns (Rom. i. 
18 f.), all that man is made to recognise little by little from the study of his 
own constitution and the world without. The latter, the proper name, 
gathers up all that God made known of Himself in His dealings with His 
people during the discipline of the first oer Speaking generally 


Sprains ety 


No 
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Elohim describes the God of Nature, Jehovah the God of revelation. The 
former includes the ideas of the creation, preservation, and general fixed 
government of finite things: the latter, the idea of living, progressive 
intercourse with men, of whom Israel were for the time the representa- 
tives. The great confession of the chosen people was to declare that the 
God of revelation is the God for Whom man’s soul craves, One in His 
infinite perfections : Deut. vi. 4 ‘ Jehovah our Elohim (or is our Elohim), 
Jehovah is One’ (comp. 1 John vy. 20). 

Not to dwell in detail here upon the Divine Names in the O.T. it must The 
be noticed that the idea of ‘the Name’ is no less prominent in the N, T, Divine 
Thus the Lord characterises His own Mission as a ‘Coming in the Name of aoe T 
His Father’ (John v. 43); and the Mission of the Holy Spirit as a Mission in ee 
His Name (John xiy. 26 6 méeuwet 6 matip ev TS dvopati pov). He glorified 
His Father and manifested His Father’s Name to men (John xvii. 4, 6); 
and it is the work of the Holy Spirit to glorify Him, and to take of His 
and declare it to His disciples (John xvi. 14). In the one case, if we may 
so speak, the Name of the Father was completely shewn: God was made 
known perfectly in this relation by the fact of the Incarnation. In the 
other case the Church is learning little by little the Name of the Son. 

The most complete expression of the Divine Name is that given in 
Matt. xxviii. 19 rd dvopa Tov warpds Kai Tod viod Kal Tod ayiov mvevparos, 
but the essence of this Name so written at length is the simple Name 
‘ Jesus Christ’ or ‘the Lord Jesus,’ or even ‘Jesus’ alone, when the context 
determines the office attached to it: dv. I. Xp. (Acts ii. 38, iii. 6, iv. 10, viii. 
12, x. 48, xvi. 18; dv. rod Kvpiov "L Acts viii. 16 (ix. 14) (xv. 26), xix. 5, 13, 
475 XXi. 13; ov. "I. iv. 18 (30), v.-20; 1X. 27, xxvi. 9). 

In the Epistles the Name of revelation, the Lord’s Name, occurs in 
several forms: ‘the Name of Christ’: 1 Pet. iv. 14 (16) ; ‘the Name of the 
Lord’: James v. 14 (? contrast v. 10); ‘the Name of our Lord Jesus’: 2 
Thess. i. 12; ‘the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ’: 1 Cor. i. 2, 10; (v. 4, 
vi. 11;) Rom. i. 5; Eph. v. 20; (Col. iii, 17;) ‘the Name of Jesus’: 
Phil. ii. 10. Compare Additional Note on 1 John iii. 23. 

The phrase ‘the Name of God’ is found in the Epistles only in 1 Tim. 
vi. 1, besides quotations from the Lxx. (Hebr. vi. 10, xiii. 15), and the 
context explains its use. In the Apocalypse it occurs xvi. 9 (comp. iii. 12). 

The characteristic Name of God in the N. T. is ‘the Father’ (Matt. vi. 9; 
John xii. 28 ; comp. Additional Note on i. 2). 

From what has been said the full force of the phrases ‘to believe in the 
name’ (morevew eis ro dv. I John y. 13 note), ‘to ask in the name’ (John 
xiv. 13 note), ‘to be gathered in (into eis) the name’ (Matt. xviii. 20), ‘to 
have life in the name’ (John xx. 31) becomes evident. In every case the 
Name brings before the mind that aspect of the Divine Person which is 
realised by faith in each action of the spiritual life. 

In close connexion with the idea of the Divine Name is that of the 
Divine Glory (Introd. to Gosp. of St John pp. xlvii. ff.). The Name expresses 
the revelation as it is apprehended and used by man. Man is called by the 
Name and employs it. The Glory expresses rather the manifestation of the 
Divine as Divine, as a partial disclosure of the Divine Majesty not directly 
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intelligible by man (comp. Ex. xxxiii. 18 ff.), In this relation it is of 
interest to notice that while St John’s Gospel is, in one aspect, a record of 
the unfolding of the Divine Glory in Christ, there is no mention of Glory 
in his Epistles. This is the more remarkable since the idea of Glory is 
found in the Apocalypse and in all the other Epistles except that to 
Philemon. 
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THE TWO EMPIRES: THE CHURCH AND THE 
WORLD. 


rE 


THE coincidence of the establishment of the Roman Empire with set 
the rise of Christianity has always attracted the attention of modern founded at 
historians. Even the early apologists saw a certain significance in parece 
the fact. Melito addressing Marcus Aurelius describes the Christian 
faith as a blessing of good omen (aicwv ayafdv) to the reign of 
Augustus. ‘And as his successor,’ he adds, ‘thou wast welcomed by 
‘the prayers of the people, and wilt be welcomed if thou protectest 
‘the religious system (¢iAocodia) which like a foster-sister grew with 
‘the Empire and commenced with him’’. The view thus given is 
however essentially false in its estimate of the relation of the two 
systems, Christianity was destined by its very nature not to save 
but to destroy the Empire: at the same time their outward cor- 
respondence was not less full of meaning. All that was progressive 
in the old world was united under one supreme head at the time 
when the new faith was revealed which should bind the universe 
together in a sovereign unity. Peace won by arms ushered in Him 
who revealed the peace of life in God. So it was that the only 
two powers which have claimed absolute dominion over mankind 
appeared together. For three centuries each followed the necessary 


law of its development, Then at last the Empire was seen to have 


_1 Melito ap. Euseb. H, E, iv. 26, 8. 


THE TWO EMPIRES: 


i) 
ioe) 
(oe) 


failed ; and the Church was seen to contain the forces which could 
regenerate and rule the world. Diocletian when he finally organised 
the old power of the State with the greatest political genius gave 
the occasion for the concentration of the power of the Church and 


prepared the way for its victory, 


Chris- The coincidence becomes more striking when account is taken of 
“send the form under which Christianity was first presented to men. The 
claimed 


alk message of the Gospel was essentially the proclamation of a Kingdom, 
Kingdom. ‘a Kingdom of heaven,’ ‘a Kingdom of God,’ ‘a Kingdom of the Son of 


Matt. iii. ‘Man.’ The coming of the Kingdom was the keynote of the preaching 
23 iv. 14. 


Matt. xiii, of John the Baptist and of Christ Himself. The disciples were the 
es eee ‘sons of the Kingdom.’ Asa King Christ died. During the great 
Acts viii. forty days He spoke of ‘the things pertaining to the Kingdom.’ When 


I2. 


the faith was first carried beyond the limits of Judza Philip an- 
Acts xvii. nounced in Samaria ‘the Gospel of the Kingdom of God.’ The 


‘ burden of St Paul’s first teaching in Europe was that there was 


‘another King than Cesar, even Jesus.’ The same apostle when he 
Acts xx. gums up his work describes himself as having gone about ‘preaching 
< ‘the Kingdom of God’; and the last glimpse which is given of his 


Acts 
XXVill, 31. 


This idea Everywhere the same idea is prominent in the history of the 
cing Acts and in the Apostolic letters. At one time it excites the 


Testa- 
ment, 


nes taken hopes in Christians. But however the truth was misrepre- 

familiar sented.and misunderstood, however much it gave occasion to unjust 

ail attacks and visionary expectations, it was still held firmly. The 
idea may have grown somewhat unfamiliar to us now, but it is 
clearly impressed upon the New Testament, The distinctness with 
which we have learnt to realise our personal responsibility and 
personal relationship to God in this last age of the Church has 
brought with it some drawbacks, and this is one of them, that 
the sense of a visible Kingdom of God on earth established in 
righteousness and embracing all the fulness of humanity has been 
deadened. 


Still the two aspects of the Faith—the individual and social— 


labours at Rome shews him there still preaching the Kingdom, 


hostility of unbelievers; at another time it gives occasion to mis- 
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are not only reconcilable; they are complementary. Each is neces- 
sary to the completeness of the other. The individual view tends to 
selfishness and isolation, when the larger scope of redemption is 
neglected ; the social view tends to enthusiastic dreams, when the 
need of the transfiguration of every power of man is forgotten. So Tilustra- 
it was that the early millenarian extravagancies gained currency. Et oe 
But not to noticé these, one or two illustrations will shew how the Spee 
faith in Christ’s Kingdom in various shapes was a leading thought 
in the subapostolic age, It was natural that this belief should be 
most vivid in Palestine. Not long after the destruction of Jerusalem 
the kinsmen of Christ being of the race of David were brought before 
Domitian. He asked them, it is said, about Christ and His Kingdom, 
its character, and the place and time of its appearance, and when he 
heard that it was heavenly and spiritual and to be established at the 
consummation of the age he released them as poor and contemptible 
enthusiasts’, A generation later the belief in Christ’s Kingdom 
became more formidable, The Jewish zealots found the Christian 
teachers formidable opponents of their spurious patriotism. The 
Roman governors confounded both as forming a dangerous and 
disloyal body ; and Symeon the son of Clopas, being accused by 
certain heretical teachers before the Roman Governor as a Christian 
and of the race of David, was crucified*, To descend only one step 
further, Justin Martyr writing to Antoninus Pius says‘ when you 
‘hear that we look for a Kingdom you inconsiderately suppose that we 
‘mean a human Kingdom, while we mean a Kingdom with God, as is 
‘evident from the fact, that when we are examined by you we confess 
‘that we are Christians, though we know that death is the penalty 
“of confession, For if it had been a human Kingdom for which we 
‘look, we should have denied in order to save our lives and have 

‘endeavoured to remain undetected that we might obtain what we 
‘look for; but since our hopes do not rest upon the present order, we 
‘do not heed those who take our lives, since in any case we must 
‘die®.’ - 


1 Hegesippus, ap. Euseb, H. H.,  ? Hegesippus, ap. Buseb., H. H. iii. 32. 
iii. 20. a i & 3 Just, M. Apol. i, 11, 
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Even in this latest expression of the belief, the faith in ‘ Christ a 
¢ ‘King ’—the terms are practically synonymous—is still retained, and 
so it must always be. The Christian creed cannot stop short of a 
social realisation. It deals with men not as isolated units but as 
members of a commonwealth. Opinions may differ as to the form 
in which the society will be revealed, but the fact that Christianity 
must issue in the perfection of social life, and must manifest its 
power in dealing with social relations, cannot be lost sight of without 
peril to the dignity and essence of the Faith. 

It is, then, quite true to say that two Empires, two social organi- 
zations, designed to embrace the whole world, started together in the 
first century. The one appeared in the completeness of its form: the 
other only in the first embodiment of the vital principle which 
included all after-growth. But the two Empires had nothing in 
common except their point of departure and their claim to ,uwniver- 
sality. In principle, in mode of action, in sanctions, in scope, in 
history they offer an absolute contrast. The Roman Empire was 
essentially based on positive law; it was maintained by force; it 
appealed to outward well-doing; it aimed at producing external 
cooperation or conformity. The Christian empire was no-less essen- 
tially based on faith : it was propagated and upheld by conviction : 
‘it lifted the thoughts and working of men to that which was spiritual 
and eternal: it strove towards the manifold exhibition of one 
common life. The history of the Roman Empire is from the first 
the history of a decline and fall, checked by many noble efforts 
and many wise counsels, but still inevitable. The history of the 
Christian Empire is from the first the history of a victorious 
progress, stayed and saddened by frequent faithlessness and self- 
seeking, but still certain and assured though never completed. 


~~ 


Paar 


Christian- It is in the reality of this contrast, though it was but seldom 


ity neces- 


sarily per- consciously apprehended, that the final necessity of the persecution 


secuted, 


which was directed by the Empire against the Church must be 


So 
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found, For a time the waxing power might not seem sufficiently 
great to awaken the jealousy of that which was upon the wane, 
But sooner or later a conflict for existence was unavoidable; and for 
this supreme struggle the earlier encounters were a preparation, 
revealing the character of the rival forces and shewing what interests 
were substantially at stake. 
At first, however, the nature of the contrast was not fully under- The ne- 


stood, The apologists constantly ask why a freedom of life and ea ae 


worship should be refused to the Christians which was granted to pos 
others, ‘We say the same as the Greeks, Justin Martyr writes, 
“and yet we alone are hated for the name of Christ, and while we do 

‘no wrong are put to death as sinners, though men in different 
‘places worship trees and rivers and mice and cats and crocodiles..,’? 

‘In the Roman Empire,’ Athenagoras writes to Marcus Aurelius, 
‘men observe various customs and laws, and no one is prevented by 
‘law and fear of punishment from devotion to his national obser- 
‘vances even if they be absurd...But for us Christians you have 
‘taken no care, and you allow us though we are guilty of no crime... 

‘to be harassed and plundered and persecuted...’* ‘Yet it is great 
‘folly to plead that we do not approach and admit the same gods as 
‘our several cities do. In fact.the men who accuse us of not 
‘believing in any gods, because we do not hold the same as they 
‘acknowledge, do not agree amongst themselves about the gods... 
‘If then we are impious because we do not share their religion, all 
‘cities and all nations are impious; for they do not all admit the 
‘same gods *.’ 

The same kind of argument has been used with a different and dis- 
: sembled. 

purpose by other authors. It is argued that some strange change 
must have come over ‘the mild indifference of antiquity’ if we are to 
receive the popular accounts of the persecutions. Appeal is made 

to ‘the universal toleration of polytheism’ as if that would have 
naturally admitted Christianity at least to the privilege of conni- 
vance. Insinuations are thrown out that if the Christians suffered 


they were themselves to blame. 
/ 


1 Justin M. Apol.i.24.  % Athenagoras, Leg. proChrist.c. 1. 3 id.¢. 14. 
Ww. 16 
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There is certainly a sense in which these statements are true. 
The policy of heathenism was changed, because it had to deal with 
an antagonistic and not with a co-ordinate belief. The martyrs might 
have escaped tortures and death by the affectation or semblance of 
conformity to popular customs, but such conformity would have 
involved a complete sacrifice of their faith, Christians were not 
contented with permission to exercise their personal religion without 
molestation: they demanded freedom for expansion and conquest. 
If indeed a distinct conception be formed of what Christianity is, it 
will be evident that a sincere and zealous pagan could not but perse- 
cute it. The Christian Faith is universal: it is absolute: it is ag- 
gressive; and once more it is spiritual and not only temporal. On all 


these grounds it necessarily came into collision with the Roman laws. 


1, Christianity is universal. This characteristic places it at 
once In opposition with every form of polytheism. Polytheism is 
distinctively national, The gods which receive the honour of any 
state are connected with it by special ties. Among the Romans this 
belief was bound up with the whole history of their empire. The 
pledge of their dominion was the venerable monument of their 
ancient faith. The permanence of traditional rites was held to be 
the condition of the prosperity of the family and of the State, 
‘Sacra privata perpetuo manento’' was the principle which underlay 
the continuity of domestic life. ‘Sacra majorum perire nefas’? was 
thie comprehensive rule which animated and controlled civil policy. 
In these two maxims that ‘natural piety’ which gave coherence and 
unity to the growing commonwealth found a natural and effec- 
tive expression. Victory was the gift of the national gods: disaster 
was the retribution for neglecting them. ‘I have found that some,’ 


writes Arnobius, ‘who believe that their conclusions are very wise 


‘affect the airs and language of inspiration, and say, as if they were _ 


‘quoting an oracle, that since the race of Christians has come into the 
‘world the whole earth has been ruined, that mankind has been visited 


1 Cie, de Legg. ii. 9. : 2 Serv, den. iii, 104. 
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‘with manifold disasters, that the very gods have abandoned their 
‘customary functions, wherein they once used to bestow care on our 
‘affairs, and have been banished from the realms of earth.... Nay more, 
‘exasperated by the wrongs and insults of Christians they send, it is 
‘said, pestilences and droughts, wars, dearth, locusts, mice and hail 
‘and other noxious pests by which the conduct of life is plagued.’ A 
hundred and fifty years of Christian supremacy could not eradicate 
the feeling which survived the faith out of which it had grown; and 
in the last and, in some respects, the greatest of the Apologies 
Augustine laboured to shew that the desolation of Italy was not due 
to the abandonment of the old national worship’. 
The conviction which was thus inwrought into the popular mind Roman 


; olicy as to 
The language which Mecenas lips 


was adopted and used by statesmen. 
is said to have addressed to Augustus when he set before him his 
‘views on the right administration of the Empire exactly expresses 
what a thoughtful Roman would feel on the claims of religion: 
‘Everywhere and in everyway show reverence for the divine power 
‘(ro Getov) yourself according to the rites of your fathers (xara ra rarpia) 
‘and compel all others to honour it. Those who introduce any 
“strange opinion on the subject (rovs geviovrds [cf. Acts 17. 20] tt 
‘epi avo) visit at once with hatred and chastisement, not only for 
‘the sake of the gods, though he who despises them would not re- 
‘gard anything else, but because such men by introducing strange 
‘divinities (xawa tiva Sayovi) in place of the old persuade many 
‘men to adopt foreign laws, and from this cause conspiracies and 
‘combinations and societies are formed, which are by no means ex- 
‘pedient for a monarchy. Do not tolerate then anyone who dis- 
‘believes in the gods (@@ecos) or practises superstitious arts (yons)’.’ 

The form of the words, which Dion uses, seems to have an oblique~ 
reference to what he had heard of the Christians of his own time, but 
bueret si temporibus Christianis vide- 


ret? Et tamen diis suis non ista tri- 
buunt; quorum ideo cultum requirunt 


1 Arnob, adv. Nat. i. 13. 
2 For example, after enumerating 
some of the disasters of the Empire 


in pre-Christian times, Augustine asks: 
Talis itaque vanitas qualem ferimus 
eique respondere compellimur, quid 
horum non Christianae relligioni tri- 


ne ista vel minora patiantur cum ea 
majora pertulerint a quibus antea cole- 
bantur (Aug. de Civ. iii. 31). 

% Dion Cass, lii. 36. 
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their spirit is perfectly consonant with that of the Augustan age. 
National usage was the criterion of worship. The sanctity which 
age brings to ceremonies and temples is exactly proportioned to their 
antiquity’, ‘Religious respect,’ to use the words of a later writer, ‘is 
‘not lessened but increased by time.’ 

Such views were eminently characteristic of Roman policy, but 
they were not peculiar to it. The same thoughts were emphatically 
set forth as a general principle by Celsus in his work against Christi- 
anity, ‘Hach nation,’ he says, ‘observes its national rites whatever 
‘they may happen to be. And this custom is advantageous, not only 
‘in so far as different people have conceived the idea of different 
‘institutions, and men ought to keep what has been ratified for com- 
‘mon use; but also because, in all probability, the different parts of 
‘the earth were originally assigned to different presiding powers 
‘ (émomrat) and distributed according to certain sovereignties, and are 
‘so administered. Consequently the observances in each nation 
‘will be rightly conducted if they are directed according to their 
‘several views; and it is impious (ovx dctov) to abrogate what has 
‘been originally instituted in each particular place*.’ A universal 
religion, he says elsewhere, is absolutely inconceivable. ~ ‘If anyone 
‘supposes that it is possible that the inhabitants of Asia and Europe 
‘and Africa, Greeks and barbarians, should agree to follow one law, 
‘he is hopelessly ignorant®,’ 

From these passages it is easy to see what was the corresponding 
idea of toleration. It was toleration based upon the mutual recog- 
nition of partial claims. Its symbol and monument was the Pan- 
theon. As nation after nation was incorporated in the victorious 
body, new forms of worship received a limited sanction for the pro- 
tection of those who are already devoted to them. ‘The conquerors 
accepted together with the province the duty of reverence to the 
unseen powers under whose guardianship it had been placed. In 
the striking words of a pagan advocate ‘they did homage to the 
‘vanquished deities while still inflamed with the wild passion of 


1 Minuce, Fel, Oct. 6. 2 Celsus ap. Orig. c. Cels. v. 25. 
$ id. ap. Orig. 1. c. viii. 72. 
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‘victory: they sought for strange gods and made them their own.... 
‘They took upon themselves the religious services of every nation in 
‘the world, and so deserved and won the sovereignty of all (dum 
‘universarum gentium sacra suscipiunt etiam regna meruerunt)'.’ 
But this manifold worship was based upon the co-ordination and not 
upon the confusion of rites. It recognised a variety of obligations 
and not a freedom of choice: fixity and not indifference of form. No 
individual Roman could claim the personal right of adopting the 
tolerated ritual. The venerable law of the Twelve Tables remained 
unrepealed: ‘No-one shall have gods for himself alone at his own 
‘pleasure, and men shall not worship in private new or foreign gods 
‘unless they be adopted by the State” (separatim nemo habescit deos, 
‘neve novos sive advenas nisi publice adscitos privatim colunto).’ 
Nor did it remain unenforced. When from time to time under the 
Republic great calamities drove the people to look for help in strange 
ceremonies, the government vindicated the purity of the national 
religion and forbade the worship of foreign gods or of Roman gods in 
a novel manner®. Under the Empire, when the confusion of ritual 
was more widespread, the same principle was not unfrequently 
asserted and general restrictions were placed. upon the celebration of 
strange ceremonies. Augustus would not allow ‘Egyptian rites’ to 
be performed within the pomerium, and when the rule was broken 

removed them a mile further from the city*, Tiberius acted with 
greater severity when, as we may suppose, the forbidden worship 
was spreading among the Roman population. He suppressed ‘the 
‘Egyptian and Jewish rites’ throughout Italy by a decree of the 


senate, banished four thousand of the class of freedmen who were 


‘infected with that superstition’ and required all who held it to ~~ 


abjure before a certain day on pain of banishment from Italy”. A 


definite penalty was attached to the crime of proselytising. ‘If any 
‘one,’ it was enacted, ‘introduces new rites (relligiones) ‘unknown in 


1 Minue. Fel. Oct. ¢. 6. Macrobius 8 ive Ive (305) XXVe 1 jo SX eden LS? 
(iii. 9) gives the formula of invocation Comp. Val. Max. i. 3. 
addressed to the deities of a besieged 4 Dion Cass, liii. 2 ; liv. 6. 
city. . 5 Tac. Ann. ii. 85. Comp, Suet. 
2 Cie. de Legg. ii. 9. Tib. 36; Josephus, Ant. xviil. 5 (4). 
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‘use or principle (usu vel ratione), if he be of a higher station he 
‘ig banished (honestiores deportantur): if of a lower he is put to 
‘death".’ 

There were exceptional circumstances under which the state sane- 
tioned the worship of strange deities, in which case any citizen might 
practice the foreign rites without reproach. Even Isis and Serapis 
found at last an acknowledged place in the public service*; and 
it was the popular belief among Christians at the end of the 
second century that Tiberius and perhaps Hadrian, like Alex- 
ander Severus at a later date, had designed to extend this recog- 
nition to Christ*. But this coordination of new deities with the 
old brought no relief from the original obligations of the Roman. 
He could no more legally divest himself of his religion than of his 
country. To refuse homage to the gods of the State was essentially 
treason. 

It is obvious that Christianity could not under any circumstances 
claim protection from toleration, if it can be so called, based on 
such principles as these. It came forward as a universal religion. 
It could not take a place as one among many; and this was the 
utmost which ancient modes of thought could concede to it. The 
idea of toleration as expressing a respect for personal conviction was 
utterly unknown to the statesmen of the old world. It found no 
clear expression in the new world till the seventeenth century. 
The toleration of the Empire was in effect not unlike toleration in 
Russia now: it accepted diversities which had established themselves 
by actual existence, but it allowed no change away from the national 
faith. And yet more than this at its first appearance Christianity 
could receive no benefit which such toleration as this could confer, 
It was a rebellion against the principle on which the toleration was 
founded, It was a new faith and therefore absolutely to be con- 
demned. Judaism had at least the attribute of antiquity. But no 


crime could be greater in the eye of a Roman legislator than to call P 


again into question what had once been settled and gained gener cur- | 


1 Jul. Paul. Sent. Reo, Vv. 21, § 2, Lamprid. Commodus, 0. 
* Spartian. Caracalla, 9. Comp. ° Euseb. H. E, ii. 2, 
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rency'. As time went on, however, the Christian Faith was gradually 
delivered from this accusation of novelty, though the rise of various 
forms of heresy frequently exposed the orthodox to the charge of 
innovation and fresh unsettling of the minds of men. The arguments 
of the apologists may have produced some effect by shewing that it 
answered to the earliest instincts of humanity. They could :plead 
that in the consideration of eternity nothing is to be called late: that 
when there is no beginning and no end, nothing is before its time or 
behind it: that the divine counsels are one and fixed, manifested in a 
definite order and liable to no change*. But even when Christianity 
had won by heroic endurance some consideration for age, when it was 
no longer condemned without a hearing for the fatal defect of recent 
origin, it stood none the less necessarily in antagonism with the 
spirit of the Empire. It maintained, as we have seen, one universal 
form of religion against many national forms. And the consequences 

of the antagonism will be found to be more far reaching, if we con- 

sider a little more in detail what the Roman theory of a: national 

religion was, 

According to this the national religion was a part of the his- The an- 
torical development and habits of the nation, a mode of expressing pene 
certain thoughts and convictions which could no more be changed AE 
than language. The augurs might not believe their own art: 
generals might despise it, but still Cicero adds: ‘Those who put to 
- €sea against the auspices deserve any punishment. They were bound 
to obey the claims of religion: they ought not to have set aside by 
‘arbitrary self-will the custom of their ancestors®.’ ‘No man’s spirit,’ 
says Cotta in another place*, ‘be he learned or unlearned, will ever 
‘move me from the opinion which I have received from my ancestors 
‘about the worship of the immortal gods.’ Varro in treating of the 


1 Dioclet. ed. adv. Manich: Dii im- debet. Maximi enim ecriminis est re- 


ae 
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mortales providentia sua ordinare et 
disponere dignati sunt, que bona et 
vera sunt, ut multorum et bonorum 
et egregiorum virorum et sapientissi- 
morum consilio et tractatu illibata 
probarentur et statuerentur: quibus 
nec obviam ire nec resistere fas est, 
neque reprehendi a nova vetus religio 


tractare que semel ab antiquis statuta — 
et definita suum statum et cursum 
tenent ac possident (Cod. Greg. Lib. 
xiv. [yit. iv.]; Haenel, pp. 46 ff.). 

2 Arnob. adv. gentes, ii. 75. 

3 Cic. de Div. ii. 33. 

4 Cic. de Nat. Deor. iii. 2, 8. 
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Roman mythology admitted, according to Augustine, that his own 
judgment did not approve it, but said that ‘since it existed in an old 
‘people he ought to maintain it as it was received from the ancients, 
‘and that his writings and investigations were directed to that end 
‘that the common people might be more willing to worship the gods 
‘than to despise them’. Nor is Augustine unjustly severe when he 
sums up the teaching of Seneca on the popular belief in the following 
words: ‘The man whom philosophy in some sense had made free, 
‘still because he was a.dignified senator of the Roman people, 
‘worshipped that which he blamed, did that which he arraigned, 
‘adored that with which he found fault. Philosophy, we must con- 
‘clude, had taught. him a famous lesson, not to be superstitious in 
‘the world, but for the sake of the laws of the State and the 
‘manners of men to recognise the duty of imitating an actor in the 
‘temple though he was not to perform his part upon the stage; and 
‘yet he was exposed to more just condemnation in that he played 
‘his false part so that the people thought he was in earnest, while 
‘the player rather gives pleasure by illusion than leads astray by 


‘deceit’,’ 


2. Here then lies the.second difference between imperial paga- 
nism and Christianity which made persecution inevitable. Christi- 
anity is absolute. It can admit no compromise. It is essentially 
grounded upon personal conviction and not accepted as an accident of 
descent. It is embodied in a Church which is held together by unity 
of faith; and not in a Nation which represents at least unity of race. 

Nothing struck the apologists with more amazement than the 
first natural consequence which followed from this difference between 
the Christian and heathen conceptions of religion. They saw the 
popular gods held up to mockery upon the stage, degraded in the 
works of poets, ridiculed by philosophers’, and they could not recon- 
cile such license and sarcasm with resolute devotion. But to the — 


1 Varro. ap. Aug. de Civ, iv. 31, 1 3 Just. M. A Laas 
Aug. ; E . M. Apol. i. 4; Theoph. ad 
7 Aug. de Civ, vi. 10, 3. Autol. iii. 3, 8; Tertull. ‘Apol. 40. 
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polytheist of the empire—and to all later polytheists—the offices of 
worship were an act of public duty and not of private confession. 
Outward conformity in act was owed to the State, complete freedom 
in opinion and word was allowed to the worshipper. There was no 
complete and necessary correspondence between the form and the 
thought. With the Christian it was otherwise. His religion in 
every detail was the expression of his soul. So it was that the 
Christian confessor would make no compromise. This phenomenon 
was a novel one; and we can see in the records of the martyrdoms 
how utterly the magistrates were incapable of understanding the 
difficulty which Christians felt in official conformity. In their judg- 
ment it was perfectly consistent with religious faith to drop the 
morsel of incense on the fire, and still retain allegiance to Christ. 
All that they required was the appearance of obedience and not the 
distinct expression of conviction. ‘Have regard for thy gray hairs’ 
or, ‘for thy tender youth’ was the common appeal of a merciful 
judge, who failed to apprehend that the faith of the Christian like his 
own being was one. ‘What harm is it to say ‘O Lord Czsar’ and to 
“sacrifice and be saved,” was the well-meant expostulation which 
was addressed to Polycarp on his way to trial’. When Dionysius 
of Alexandria was brought before the magistrate he was urgently 
pressed to do honour to the gods who were the saviours of the 
Empire. ‘We believe in one God and Maker of all things,’ was his 
reply, ‘who gave the empire into the hands of Valerian and Gallienus ; 
‘Him we reverence and worship; and to Him we pray constantly 
‘that their empire may remain undisturbed.’ ‘Who prevents you 
‘then,’ was the answer, ‘from worshipping Him also if indeed he is a 
‘god together with the natural gods*?’ 

We have passed now into a region of religious thought so different 
from that of polytheism, that it is perhaps difficult for us to feel the 
sincerity of such words. Still undoubtedly they were sincere; and to 
refuse to listen to them was held to be, as Pliny said, criminal obstinacy. 
But the concession which seemed reasonable to the polytheist was 
impossible to the Christian, because his faith was personal. To 


1 Euseb. H. LH. iv. 15, 13- ? Kuseb, H, LE. vii. tr, 6. _ 
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abandon wilfully the least fragment of it was to abandon all. When 
the father of Perpetua, an African martyr, sought to turn her from 
confession by consideration for his own sorrow, ‘ My father,’ she said, 
‘do you see this vessel lying here, a flagon or the like?’ ‘I see it, he 
said. ‘Can it then be called by any other name than what itis?’ And 
he said, ‘No.’ ‘So I,’ she continued, ‘cannot say that I am anything 
‘but what I am, a Christian'’ Thus the acceptance of the faith was 
personal, and the faith itself was personal. It sprang from the 
devotion of the whole soul: it was directed to one who was known 
to be a loving Lord. ‘Do you suppose,’ said the prefect Rusticus to 
Justin, ‘that you will ascend up to heaven to receive some recom- 
‘pense there?’ ‘I do not suppose,’ was the martyr’s ready correction, 
‘but I know it (ovx vrovod GAN érictapat Kal merAnpodopypat)*.’ 
When the proconsul urged Polycarp to reproach Christ he could but 
make one answer: ‘Eighty and six years have I continued to serve 
‘Him, and He has done me no wrong. How then can I speak evil 
‘of my King who saved me®’? Even a young boy could declare when 
the offer of pardon and favour was made to him on the condition 
of renouncing Christ, ‘I am Christ’s servant. I confess Him with 
‘my mouth. I bear Him in my heart. I worship Him without 
‘ceasing*.’ Out of this personality of faith, consecrated by the opera- 
tions and ordinances of one Spirit, grew a body greater and nobler 
than a nation, ‘There was a time,’ Tertullian says to his heathen 
readers, ‘when we also laughed at the doctrines which we now teach. 
‘We come from among your number. Christians are made Chris- 
‘tians and not born Christians (fiunt non nascuntur Christiani)*’ 
The words which are true now in a spiritual sense were true to a 
large measure literally in the first centuries. In this way the con- 
ception of the grandest visible communion of men was gradually 
defined. If lineage has no authoritative power to impose a creed, 
there must be a society beyond the state answering to the free 
harmony of spiritual fellowship. At present it is sufficient simply 


1 Acta SS. Perpet. et Felic.§ i. 2. Vals 0. 


2 Acta S. Justini, § 5. § Acta S. Felic. 
3 Mart. Polyc. § 6, Euseb. H. E. > Tertull. Apol. wes 
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to notice the necessity of this last antagonism of the Church and the 
Empire. We shall have to consider afterwards the form in which it 


was manifested. 


3. Since Christianity claimed in this way to be a universal and 3. Chris- 
absolute religion, it was necessarily aggressive. Not only was the ae i 
Christian unable to admit that the old faiths ought to receive any 
respect from himself: he felt also that they were positively false and 
pernicious. They must be assailed and not tolerated.. ‘We affirm,’ 
writes Justin Martyr, ‘that the spirits (da/uovas) who did [what is 
‘recorded in the heathen mythologies] ‘not only were not gods but 
‘were evil and unholy spirits whose actions are not like those even 
‘of men whose heart is set on virtue. For that cause we are called 
‘atheists ; and we confess that we are atheists in respect of such gods 
‘as are popularly received, but not in respect of Him who is the 
‘most true God, the Father of justice and temperance and every other 
‘ virtue, untouched by evil’.’ So it was that one of the first popular 
cries against the Christians was ‘Away with the atheists’.’ ‘We 
‘are guilty,’ Tertullian pleads, ‘if you can prove that your gods are 
‘gods. But we appeal from yourselves to your own conscience. Iam 
‘content for that to judge us, to condemn us, if it can deny that all 
‘your vaunted gods were men *,’ 

But, as we have already seen, while the Christian affirmed that Tdolatry 
the heathen gods were no gods, he attributed to them and to their ae ; 
worship, a malignant spiritual power. It was in this way, he held, se 
that the evil spirits—demons—tried to thwart the counsels of God, 
enslaving men to themselves, deceiving them by false prodigies, 
diverting them from the sources of truth, bringing discredit on the 
faith, stirring up persecution, and that with the greatest success 
because they knew much of the divine scheme*. These, it was 
argued, invested with a semblance of life the worship of the dead, 

1 Just. Apol. i. sg: for uy» dpOovs read 3 Tertull. Apol. ro. Comp. Athenag. 
pn Geos. Comp. § 13. Leg. pro Christ. 4 ff. 

2 Mart. Polyc. § 9. Euseb. H. E, 4 Just. M. Apol. i. 14, 123; Apol. ii. 
iy. 15, 15. 19, 8, 
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and the worship of idols, striving to keep men from searching for the 
true God. ‘It is not men who persecute us of themselves,’ Lactantius 
writes, ‘for they have no cause of anger against the innocent; but 
‘those stained and lost spirits, who know the truth and hate it, 
‘introduce themselves into their minds and goad them unwittingly 
*to madness...... seeking either to diminish through suffering the 


‘faith of those who believe, or to remove them wholly from the 


This conviction gave a stern reality to the conflicts of the 
martyrs. Their struggle was not against mere phantoms and 
names, but against actual powers of darkness. ‘Who art thou,’ 
Trajan is reported to have said to Ignatius, ‘that strivest to trans- 
‘gress our ordinances, thou man of an evil spirit (kaxodainwv)?’ ‘No 
one, Ignatius replies, ‘misnames the man who bears God within 
‘him a man of an evil spirit: for the spirits depart from the ser- 
‘vants of God. But if thou callest me evil towards the spirits 
‘because I vex them, I accept the title; for since I possess Christ 
‘the heavenly King, I destroy their devices*.’ ‘I have already told 
‘you,’ said Symphorian to the judge before whom he was accused 
of dishonouring the statue of Cybele, ‘I am a Christian. ~I worship 
‘the true God who reigns in heaven. The image of a demon I 
‘not only do not worship, but if you allow me at my own risk I 
‘will dash it to pieces *,’ 

The intensity of this belief could not but manifest itself in 
all the details of life. The pagan temples were to Christians like 
unclean sepulchres, of which they were tempted to shew their 
loathing openly*. ‘ How long,’ said a bishop when he passed by 
a temple erected to the Genius of the emperor whom he had just 
left, ‘how long shall this tomb stand*?’ ‘A Christian,’ Celsus says, 
‘argues, Lo I stand by the statue of Zeus, or Apollo or whatever 
‘God it may be, and revile it and smite it and it takes no vengeance 


‘on me’? And though Origen condemns such conduct as lawless and 


1 Lactant. Instit. v.22. Comp.ii.r7. Oct. 8. 


2 Mart. Ign. § 2. 5 Amm. Marcell. xxii. rt. 
3 Acta S. Symphor.§ 2. . § Orig. c. Cels. viii. 38. 


4 Tertull. de idol. 13. Minuc, Fel. 
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rude, it is easy to see that zeal would often be carried beyond the 
limits of reason and good order. Heathenism indeed was so mixed 
up with the ordinary routine of society and home that the believer 
would be forced to stand in a position of continual protest. The 
proceedings of the courts, the public ceremonies, the ordinary 
amusements were more or less connected with idolatrous forms 
or observances. The smoking altar constantly called for some 
sign of abhorrence’. The universal presence of the images of the 
gods made watchful caution a necessity for the believer. The 
common language of familiar conversation often required a dis- 
claimer of the superstition on which it was framed ’. 

Thus it was that in the ordinary conduct of social intercourse, in domes- 
and in the closer relationships of life, collisions between Christian ge 
conviction and heathen practice were necessarily more frequent 
and more perilous. Tertullian has left a lively and well-known 
picture of the difficulties which from hour_to hour beset a Christian 
wife married to a heathen. ‘She certainly cannot,’ he writes, 
‘satisfy the Lord when she has beside her a slave of the devil, 
‘an agent of his master to hinder the objects and duties of the 
‘faithful; so that if she has a station to keep, her husband makes 
‘an appointment early to meet her at the baths: if a fast is to 
‘be observed, her husband on the same day has a feast: if she 
‘has to go out, then above all other times engagements with her 
‘household interfere...’ ‘Will you be unobserved,’ he continues 
addressing the woman, ‘ when you sign [i.e, with the cross] your 
‘couch, your person, when you express outwardly your abhorrence 
‘(flatu explodis) of something unclean, when you rise up even by 
‘night to pray? and will you not seem to be engaged in some rite 
‘of magic? Your husband will not know what you taste in secret 
‘before every meal ; and if he learns that it is bread, he does not 
‘believe that it is that which it is said to be. And while he is 
‘ignorant on this, will he in each case be ready simply to admit 
‘your explanation, without an expression of sorrow, without a sus- 


‘picious question whether it be bread or poison *.’ 


1 Tertull. de idol, 11. | ode ae 3 Tertull. ad uaor. ii. 4, 5. 
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Under such circumstances the Christian could not but be 
brought frequently into direct opposition to the popular faith, how- 
ever carefully he might avoid positions of danger, and however 
liberally he might interpret the law of charity. The cases might 
be rare where the conscript refused to serve in the army or accept 
the badge of his enlistment', where the soldier refused to imitate 
his comrades in wearing the crown which he interpreted as the 
symbol of slavery to a heathen power’, where the yearly banquet 
on the emperoi’s birthday stirred the conscience of the centurion 
and moved him to cast off the symbol of his profession*; but 
these kept the idea of the conflict present to the minds of men, 
and invested the smaller divergences in thought and conduct with 


their real importance, 


4. In this way Christianity challenged persecution. It + was 
universal and therefore it could not acquiesce in a place beside 
national religions: it was absolute and therefore it could not yield 
the tribute of conformity to the state worship: it was aggressive, 
because it was universal and absolute, and therefore it-could not 
in the end fail to come into conflict with the civil power. These 
characteristics are all consequences or special forms of one funda- 
mental characteristic, Christianity was spiritual and not temporal. 
For the Christian the state was not the highest power. He owed 
allegiance to a greater Sovereign than the Emperor. 


This essential difference between the two Kingdoms may be 


and tem- expressed in another form. In the Empire the spiritual and tem- 


poral 
powers in 
the 


empire, 


poral powers, the ideas of worship and law, of progress and order, 
were completely confused: in Christianity they are distinctly se- 
parated. Just as all the various functions of government were con- 
centrated in the Emperor, so also the traditional reverence for 
natural ties, for all that in which the ancestral ‘pietas’ found 
scope, was directed to him, As the gods were removed further 


1 Acta S, Maximiliani, Ruinart, p, 2 Tertull. de cor, mil. 1. 
300, ® Acta S, Marcelli, Ruinart, p. 302. 
ek — 
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from the affairs and thoughts of men, the state became the symbol 
of that which was permanent and sovereign; and in the Emperor 
the state was personified, The principle was laid down from the 
first but it was only realised by degrees. It was natural that 
Augustus should refuse the title of ‘Lord’: it was hardly less 
natural that Domitian should claim to be styled ‘Our Lord and 


God*.’ 


Tih, 
The claim of Domitian is a startling illustration of a fact which The World 
has an important bearing on apostolic thought and language. The posi- ee a 


tion assumed by the Roman Emperor gave a distinctness to the con- Buipers 


ception of ‘the world’ in the first age which it is very difficult for 
us now to realise. ‘The world’ was not then an abstraction but, to 
take an obvious illustration, the most definite power which received 
worship at Ephesus in the time of St John, The inscriptions which 
decorated the places of public resort could not fail to keep before the 
inhabitants of that city this clear and intelligible service in which 
that which is earthly obtained consecration in its earthliness, In 
the Emperor ‘the world’ found a personal embodiment and claimed 
divine honour. 


The growth of the worship of earthly sovereignty is a singular Emperor- 
2 5 an re 3 hi 
episode in the history of the Empire, or rather it is the essential fhe ole ax 


moral of it. As the faith which was founded upon sacrifice smiperill 


grew to be a supreme power, so on the other side men found in *Ystem, 


1 Suet. Oct. 53. Hckhel, 7.c. There is a consecration 


2 Suet. Domit. 13. There are two 
coins of Aurelian which bear the in- 
scriptions: Deo et domino nato and 
Deo et domino nostro. The head of the 
Emperor is rayed and on the reverse 
is the inscription; Restitut. orbis. 
Eckhel, vii. 482. There are three types 
of coins of Carus with the inscription: 
Deo et domino Caro, Eckhel, vii. 508. 
These coins seem to have been struck 
during the lifetime of the Emperors. 


coin of the latter Emperor with the 
inscription: @€w KdApwW ceB and on 
the reverse Adiepweic: Hekhel, viis 
509. 

On the use of the titles Dominus 
and Deus on coins see Spanheim, De 
prest. et usu nummorum, ii, 482 ff.; 
489 ff. Compare also Tert. Apol. 34 
and on the other hand Dion Cass. lv. 


. 12 (Seomér7s). 
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triumphant force that which could command their immediate 
homage. On a selfish view of life, where the visible is the measure 
of hope and aspiration, this is indeed the necessary end to which 
worship comes, That which may have been the worship of heroes 
degenerates into the worship of conquerors. The idolatry of service 
passes into the idolatry of success, 

The later period of Grecian history shews the transition from 
the adoration of the unseen to the adoration of the seen, from the 
conception of gods to the conception of divine men, whose divinity 
was recognised first in true nobleness and then in mere strength’. 
The certain symptoms of the change are found in the time of the 
Peloponnesian War, but as yet the feeling which guided it was 
generous. The honours which the people of Amphipolis paid to 
Brasidas were at least given to one who had died for the inde- 
pendence of their city?; and Lysander to whom first religious 
honours were paid while still living had crowned his country with 
2 decisive victory®. Even in the next stage the magnificent exploits 
of Alexander might seem to offer some excuse for the assumption 


of more than human dignity; but with his successors in Syria 


and Egypt simple selfishness was consecrated *, 


1 It is said that Darius the father of 
Xerxes first received from the Egyp- 
tians the title of ‘God’ in his life- 
time. Diod. Sic. i. 5. 

2 Thucyd.y.12. So the Syracusans 
gave to-Dion ‘the honours of a hero:’ 
Diod. Sic, xvi. 20, Herodotus gives 
an earlier example of hero-worship, 
which he says was unprecedented, in 
the case of Philippus of Crotona, a 
victor at Olympia, and the hand- 
somest man of his time. After his 
death, he says, the Egestwans, Sud 
70 Ewiirod ka\Nos él Tov Tapou avrov 
np@ov lSpvoduevor Ovolnor adrov iddoKov- 
rat (Herod. v. 47). : 

3 Plut. Lysander, 18. Honours simi, 
lar to those paid to Lysander were 
paid to T. Quinct. Flamininus at Chal- 
cis in the time of Plutarch (ére cat cag? 
judas). This was the close of the Peman 
sung at the sacrifice in his honour; 


The ~old beliefs 


péNrere, Ko0pat, 
Ziva péyav ‘Pa&uav re Titov @ dua 
‘Pwualay te lori. 
"Inve Ilacdy, & Tire oGrep. 
Plut. Titus, c. 16. 

Suetonius speaks of the erection of 
temples in honour of proconsuls as 
an ordinary honour: Templa quamvis 
sciret [Augustus] etiam proconsulibus 
decerni solere, in nulla tamen provin- 
cia nisi communi suo Romeque no- 
mine recepit (Oct. ¢. 52). So Cicero 
takes credit to himself for having de- 
clined the compliment: Ep. ad Att, x, 
21.47; ad Quint. fr. i. 1,26. But in 
such cases the temple was not erected 
to the officer, but in honour of him, 
though the transition from the one 
thought to the other became easy a- 

mong degenerate races. 
4 For the worship of the Ptolemies 
Bee Theoer. Id. xvii, 
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had died out. Euhemerus had laboured to shew that the persons of 
the popular mythology were mortal heroes, and there was no 
longer any faith behind, which such beings could embody and repre- 
sent. It was then only a step to substitute a power present at 
least and real for that which was not different in kind and obscured 
by time. Great sovereigns were felt to be more powerful than the 
ancient gods; and the language in which Tertullian describes the 
popular feeling of his own time in Africa was already true three or 
four centuries earlier in the kingdoms of Alexander’s successors. 
Atheism was a less serious charge than disloyalty. The majesty of a 
god was less august than that of a monarch; ‘for,’ he adds, saying 
of his countrymen what was equally applicable to the subjects of an 
Antiochus or a Ptolemy, ‘you regard the Emperor with a greater 
‘dread, and more calculating fearfulness than Olympian Jove himself 
‘...you would sooner forswear yourselves by all the gods than by the 
‘single genius of Cesar'.’ 

The general unbelief in spiritual powers which thus grew up in Extends to 
the Greek kingdoms of the East after the conquest of Alexander soon haem 
spread to the West. 


advocate at Rome in the poet Ennius’. At the same time however 


The speculations of EHuhemerus found an 


the national Italian faith in the gods of the family — the Lares, 
the Manes, the Genius — modified the results which they were 
Such a faith declared that in man there is 
The life of the family, 


of the clan, of the state was acknowledged to be Divine, and to have 


calculated to produce. 
something more than what is called human. 
a connexion with an unseen order. ‘Roma’ was already worshipped 
as a goddess, and assumed before long the figure and attributes of 


Pallas’. If the belief in the ancient divinities was gone, some con- 


It was with better reason that Deme- 
trius obtained divine honours at Si- 
cyon: Tidy icobéwy éruxe mapa Tots ev 
mabotor (Diod. Sic. xx. 102). 

1 Tertull. Apol. 28. Minuc. Fel. Oct. 
29. Compare the song in Athen, vi. 63. 

2 Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 42, 119. 

3 The Smyrnzans claimed to be the 
first who erected a temple to Rome 
B.C. 195 (Tac. Ann. iv. 56). The wor- 
ship spread even to Britain. In the 

Ww. 


Library of Trinity College there is an™ 


inscription on an altar found at ‘ Ro- 
‘chester in Rhedesdaile’ which bears 
at the head the letters p.x.s. (D[ex] 
Rome] S[acrum]). Comp. Mommsen, 
Iserr. Latt. vii. 179, No. 1037. 

Some interesting representations, of 
Rome on coins are given in the The- 
saurus Morellianus: see Havercamp’s 
Index s.v. (ed. 1734). How soon Rome 
appeared as Pallas is disputed. . 
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ception of the Divine still lingered. 


‘For a mortal to help a mortal,’ 


writes the elder Pliny, ‘is the essence of deity (Deus est mortali 


‘juvare mortalem), and this is the way to eternal glory. By this 


‘path it was the chiefs of Rome 


advanced: by this it is’—so he 


adds coming to his own time—‘Vespasian, the greatest ruler of any 


‘age is now proceeding with his children, in a heavenly course, 


‘succouring the exhausted Empire, 


And the oldest form of return- 


‘ing gratitude to benefactors, is that such men should be enrolled 


‘among the deities *.’ 


Thus in the consecration of the Emperors’ two distinct elements 
the idea of were combined, the national faith in the Genius and the eastern 


adoration of power. ‘The homage which one citizen might yield 


in servile adulation to a supreme lord, might be rendered by 
another to that which he looked upon as the spirit of the state. 


Such a combination of thoughts was present to the mind of the first 


emperors. Augustus during his lifetime would not allow any temple 


to be erected to himself alone, but only to ‘Rome and Augustus*.’ 


Yet even so there were some men left in the republic who felt 


that the first assumption of divine prerogatives by Cesar justified his 


death *, 


1 Plin, Hist. Nat. ii. 7, The same 


kind of feeling runs through the frag- 


ment of Cicero’s treatise De consola+ 
tione (ap. Lactant. Instit. i, 15) in 


which he proposes to render divine 
honours to Tullia: te omnium opti- 


mam doctissimamque, approbantibus 
diis immortalibus ipsis, in eorum ccetu 
locatam ad opinionem omnium mor- 
talium consecrabo, 

2 The subject of Apotheosis has been 
treated at length by J. D. Schoepf- 
lin in a special dissertation (De apo- 
theost... Argentor. 1729). References 
to later literature are given in Pauly, 
Real-Encykl. s.v. 

Boissier discusses the Apotheosis-of 
the Roman Emperors with special re- 
ference to that of Julius Cesar and 


' Augustus in considerable detail (La 


Religion Romaine, i. 122—208). 
3 Inscriptions of this form are found 
as at Mylasa: 6 dfuos abroxpdrop. Kal- 


curia et pro tribunali, thensam et fer- 


But Ceesar had himself measured more accurately the true 


capt Oeod vig LeBaorge dpxrepe? peylorw 
kal Oe& ‘Po&uy (Boeckh, Inser. Gr. No. 
2696); at Cyme in Mysia: él lepéws 
Tas ‘Pwuas kal avroxpadropos Kaloapos 
0éw vlw, Ow DeBaorw...Mardpwvos (id. 
No. 3524); and at Athens: deg ‘Paun 
kal DeBaorg Kaloapi (id. No. 478). 

Elsewhere the name of Augustus 
stands alone, as at Malta: dudurodev- 
gas beg Advyotorw (id. No. 5754); and 
Tlium: avroxpdropa Kaloapa Oeov vidv, 
Gedy DeBacrdv... (id. No. 3604). Comp. 
id. No. 4474, Yndicua THs wodews mep- 
goev Oe@ Avyovorw (Syria). See also 
Nos. 2087, 3285, 4238; and Appian, 
Bell. Civ. v. 132, kat jv 6 Katcap érav 
és rére SkTw Kal elkoor, Kal atrov al 1é- 
Nes Tots operépors Oeots cuvldpvor. 

4 Suet. Jul, Cesar, c.76. Non enim 
honores modo nimios recepit...sed et 


-ampliora etiam humano fastigio de- 


cerni sibi passus est: sedem auream in 
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spirit of his age, though he fell a victim to the few. No sooner 


was he dead than the Senate decreed to him ‘every honour divine 


‘at once and human’ ;’ and he was placed in the number of the gods 


not only ‘by the word of those who passed the decree, but also by 


‘the conviction of the people. 


A comet appeared for seven days in 


“succession at the first celebration of the games which Augustus 


‘exhibited in his honour, and it was believed that it was the soul of 


‘Cesar admitted into heaven ”,’ 
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When the beginning was once made the descent was rapid*. Worshipof. 


Augustus 


Augustus resolutely refused to receive divine honours publicly at at Rome, 


culum Circensi pompa, templa, aras, 
simulacra juxta deos, pulvinar, flami- 
nem, lupercos, appellationem mensis e 
suo nomine. Comp, c. 88 in deorum 
numerum relatus est non ore modo 
decernentium sed et persuasione vulgi. 

1 Td. c. 84. Comp. Dion Cass. xlvii. 
19. 
75 Id. c. 88. The language of the 
poets is well known and not without 
deep significance, before it had become 
conventional, Comp. Ovid, Met. xv. 
840 ff., and Burmann’s note; Fasti 
iii. yor ff.; Lucan, Phars. i. 45 ff. 

The language used in an inscrip- 
tion at Ephesus in honour of Jul. 
Cesar (A.U.c. 706—7), which St John 
may have read, is worth quoting: 
... diov “Tothor, Tatov vioyv Kaicapa, 
Tov apxvepean Kal avToKparopa Kal Td dev- 
Tepoy Umaroy, Tov dad “Apews kal’ Adpo- 
delryns Oeov éemipavn Kal Kowdy Tov dy- 
Opwrlvou Blov cwrjpa... Boeckh, Inser, 
Gr. No. 2957. 

3 The rite was variously described 
by Latin writers as dicari caelo, con- 
secrari, inter divos referri, in deorum 
numerum referri (Suet.), divus appellari. 
Thus EHutropius says of Claudius: 


post mortem consecratus est divusque 


appellatus (vii. 13), and of Antoninus 
Pius: inter divos relatus est et merito 
consecratus (vili. 8). His notice of the 
consecration of Diocletian is remark- 
able: Contigit igitur ei, quod’ nulli 
post natos homines, ut cum privatus 
obisset inter divos tamen referretur. 
The Greek historians use the terms 


amobéwors (Tertull. Apol. 34) and ék- 
Oerdgeuv. 

Herodian has given a detailed de- 
scription of the ceremony in connexion 
with the consecration of Septimius 
Severus (Herodian, iy. 2). The last 
sentence is worth qtoting. The struc- 
ture on which the figure of the de- 
ceased was placed in order to be con- 
sumed is built, he says, ‘like a Pharos’ 
in diminishing stages. When the pile 
is lighted an eagle is let loose from 
the highest and smallest, ‘as from a 
‘battlement, to ascend with the fire 
‘to the sky. This is believed by the 
‘Romans to carry the soul of the Em- 
‘ peror from earth to heaven ; and from 
‘that time he is worshipped (Opycxeve- 
‘rat) with the rest of the gods.’ How- 
ever difficult it may be to believe that 
such an exhibition was made in the 
first age of the empire, Dion relates 
that this ceremony was performed at 
the burning of Augustus: 7 wey [aupa] 
dvnXloxero, deros 5é Tis EE adris dpebels 
avimraro ws Kal dy) Thy Wuxiv adrod és 
Tov ovpavey dvapépwy (lvi. 42); and Sue- 
tonius relates that one was found, a 
man of pretorian rank, who swore 
that he saw his form (effigiem) ascend 
from the pyre to heaven: Oct. 100. 
Compare also Dion Cass. (Xiphil.) 
Ixxiy. 5 (an eagle rose from the pyre 
of Pertinax), 

The Apotheosis is represented on 
two important works of art, on the 


-* Tiberian Agate,’ and on the base of 


the column of Antoninus Pius. There 
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Rome’ though he accepted the title (Augustus, X«Baords) which 
seemed to challenge them’; but at his death his feeling, at least, was 
In this 


respect the description, which Ovid gives of the private worship 


sufficiently notorious to be made a ground of reproach*, 


which he paid to the members of the imperial family at his place 
of exile on the Euxine may probably serve as a type of the popular 
practice even during the emperor’s lifetime: 


‘Nec pictas ignota mea est: videt hospita tellus 
In nostra sacrum Cesaris esse domo. 

Stant pariter natusque pius, conjuxque sacerdos, 
Numina jam facto non leviora Deo... 

His ego do toties cum ture precantia verba 
Eoo quoties surgit ab orbe dies4,’ 


After the death of Augustus divine honours were solemnly de- 


The Senate decreed to him 
‘a temple and divine rites (caelestes relligiones)’* 


creed and paid to him in the capital. 


A sacred college 
(sodales Augustales) was established afterwards to provide for the due 
performance of the ceremonies connected with his worship*®. And the 
crowning rite of the ‘apotheosis’ sanctioned and defined the religious 
honours which he had received and which were yet due to him’. 

In the provinces the enthusiasm of the devotees of the Empire 


was allowed free scope. The only limit placed upon it was that 


which has been already mentioned: Augustus required that the 


name of Rome should be joined with his own, In obedience to this 


command temples were dedicated at Athens® and Pola® to Rome and 


are good outlines on a small scale and 
descriptions of both in Millin’s Galerie 
Mythologique, pll. clxxix, clxxx, and 
also in Schoepflin, Tab. 1. A large 
engraving of the sculpture on the base 
of the column of Antoninus is given 
in the Museo Pio Clement. V., tay. 
xxix; and of the ‘Tiberian Agate’ in 
Montfaucon, L’Antiquité expliquée, v. 
183. The Apotheosis of Faustina is 
represented on a bas-relief from theA Arch 
of M. Aurelius. Parker, Phot. 1686. 
To these works may be added a 
group at Madrid symbolising the Apo- 
theosis of Claudius, in which an eagle 
is represented bearing the bust of the 
Emperor, who has a rayed crown 


and nimbus: Montfaucon, l.c. p. 161: 
Schoepflin, Tab. ii. 

1 Suet. Oct. 52. 

2 See below, p. 267, n. 1. 

3 Tac. Ann. i. ro: 

4 Ovid, Ep. ex Pont. iv. 9, 105 ff. 
Other passages of the Augustan poets 
are worth study: Virg. Ecl. i. 6 ff.; 
id. Georg. i. 24 ff. ; iii. 16 ff. ; Hor. Od. 
ili. 25 ; iv. 5, 32. 

5 Tac, Ann.i. 11 ; Dion Cass. lvi. 46. 

8 Tac. Ann. i. 543; Hist. ii. gs. 

7 Dion Cass. lvi. 34, 42. 

8 Comp. as Oct. 60. 
Inser. Gr. No. 478. 

9 Stuart aaa. Revett, Athens... 
(ed. 1816). 
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Augustus; and Herod the Great placed two images to these kindred 
The 


cities of Asia Minor vied with one another in paying him the same 


powers in the temple which he built at his new Czsarea'. 


kind of honour. He was celebrated in temples at Pergamum’, at 
At Sparta he 


seems to have had a temple alone like Julius Cxsar which was seen 


Nicomedia, at Mylasa’, at Cyrene, in his lifetime. 
by Pausanias*, There were temples to him also at Cyzicus, Nysa, 
Apollonia in Pisidia, and Assos. The Augusteum at Ancyra has 
preserved the famous record of his achievements which was inscribed 
upon its walls*, The Augusteum at Alexandria was one of the most 
splendid buildings in the city®. In the West temples were raised to 
him at Tarragona in Spain’, at Narbonne, Vienne and Lyons in 


Gaul®. And Philo could say that the whole world decreed honours 


to Augustus equal to those paid to the Olympian gods®. 


It is unnecessary to trace at length the repetition of similar Later con- 
secrations. 


honours in the case of the following Emperors. 


The example once 


given was steadily followed with such variations as were due to the 


individual character of those who 


imitated the reserve of Augustus. 


1 Jos. Ant. xv. 10 (13); id. B. J.i. 
21 (16). He placed in it a statue of 
Augustus ‘as large as that of Zeus at 

_ Olympia, of which it was an imitation, 
and another of Rome equal to that of 
Hero at Argos’ (Jos. loc. post.). 

Augustus, under the form of Jupiter 
and Livia, with the attributes of Rome, 
are represented on a famous cameo at 
Vienna: Millin, Galerie Mythologique, 
clxxxi. 676; compare id. clxxviii. 661. 

2 Tac. Ann. iv. 38, 55. 

3 Boeckh, Inscr. Gr. No. 2696. 

4 Pausan. iii, rr. 4. This may have 
been erected after his death like that 
at Nola: Suet. Tib. 40. 

5 On this Augusteum compare E, 
Guillaume, Revue metres 1871, 
pp- 347 ff. 

6 Philo, fen ad Cai. ii. p. 567. 

_ 7 Tac, Ann. i.78. Comp. Spartian. 
Traj. G. 12. 

8 Suet, Claud. 2. 

Archéol. 1871, p. 348. 


Guillaume, Rev, 


claimed or gave them. Tiberius 


He only allowed a single temple 


9 Philo, lc. ii. pp. 567 f. 

At Tentyra he was called Zevs édev- 
Oéptos. Boeckh, Inscr. Gr. No. 4715. 

Ephesus claimed to be vewxdpos of 
the Augusti and of Artemis; Inserr. 
Nos. 3, 7, 13, 15 from the Great Theatre, 
No. 15 from the site of the Temple, 
No. 12, 15 from the city and suburbs, 
in Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877. 

On the Temples of Augustus see 
Guillaume, l.c. 

On Roman consecration coins he is 
styled generally Divus, but once on a 


coin of Gallienus Deus; and this title 


is found on provincial pieces (DEO 
Ayavsto): Eckhel, vi. 125. 

The following inscriptions are taken 
almost at random: at Perugia, NvMINI 
AvG@ystI sacr. (Orelli, 608): at Verona, 
DEO AYG... (id. 609): at Herculaneum, 
DIVO AVGYSTO AVGVSTALES (id. 610): at 
Fano, DIVO AVGVSTO...PIO PATRI DOMI- 
“NORVM. 
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to be erected to himself in connexion with the Senate in Asia; and 
refused to sanction a like honour in Spain’, It is said that Caius 
when he was warned that he had gone beyond the dignity of emperors 
and kings, immediately claimed the majesty of the gods, replacing 
by his own likeness the heads of famous statues, and offering him- 
self for the adoration of the citizens between the figures of Castor 
and Pollux’, A temple erected to Claudius at Camulodunum, to 
enforce, as it appeared, an endless dominion over the Britons, is given 
as one of the causes of the revolt of Boadicea®, Nero after the con- 
spiracy of Piso went further than his predecessors and allowed a 


temple to be decreed to himself at Rome with the epithet ‘Divus’ 


though some at the time regarded the assumption of such a title as 


an omen of speedy death*. 
When the chiefs of the state were thus invested with a divine 


character, it was natural to extend celestial honours to the prin- : 


cipal members of the imperial family, Accordingly wives and 
children of the emperors received the stamp of divinity®. 
consecrated his sister® and Trajan his father’. The license of such 
power was not exhausted, till Hadrian carried the profanation of 
worship to the furthest limit, and offered his unworthy favourite, 
Antinous, who was not even a Roman, as a new Bacchus or Apollo - 


or Pan, for the adoration of the world, 


See Schoepflin,’pp. 54 ff. The first lady 
of the imperial family who was con- 


1 Tac. Ann. iv. 15, g5f.; 37k. 
2 Suet. Cal. 22. 


Caius _ 


‘And all men,’ in the in-_ 


= 


: Lane rhe eemschil oe 


3 Tac. Ann. xiv. 31. Comp. id. Ann. 
xii. 69; xiii: 2. 

4 Tac. Ann, xv. 74. 
Apol. 34. 

On contemporary coins he bears the 
titles of Zeus, Apollo and Hercules ; 
and one coin in his honour is inscribed 
TE Twrhpe rips olkoupévns : 
ayst. 

5 Thus the wives of Augustus (Li (Livia) ' 
Vespasian (Domitilla), Trajan (Plo- 


Comp. Tert. 


tina), Hadrian aly get Antoninus  xxvi 


Pius (Faustina), M. Aurelius (Faustina 
Pia), Septimius Severus ' 


Eckhel, vi. 


secrated was Drusilla, the sister of 
Caius; Suet. Calig. 24. — = 
Nero gave divine honours 16 his: 
daughter Claudia Poppexa who died 
an infant: Tac. Ann. xv. 23. Std 
Those who had been consecrated — 
were often represented under the form | 
of the old deities, Livia, for ex 
as Juno, Julia as Ceres, i 
Cybele (Schoepflin, pp. 90 a) 
Tn the eas Pio Be bie 
there is a strik 
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od 


dignant words of Justin, ‘were eager to reverence him as a god 


through fear, though they knew who he was and whence he sprung’. 


These details, a few only out of many which are preserved on Two 

: : a F : : : elements 
coins and inscriptions as well as in the scattered notices of historians, in the 
f embodi- 

ment of 
the Emperor was inwrought into the popular mind in the first and Emperor- 

5 worship. 

second centuries, and how welcome it was to the mass of men, as 


will indicate how deeply the belief in the superhuman character o 


offering them at least a definite object for worship, though the more 
thoughtful might shrink from some of the consequences which such 
an opinion carried with it. If we now endeavour to look at the 
belief more closely we shall see that as it was based upon two ideas 
originally, so it was manifested in two forms. We have to distinguish 
the position of the Emperor during his lifetime, and his position 
after death: the apotheosis and the inherent sacredness of the head of 
the state. 


ed. Many emperors like Caius and Nero and Domitian who had 


These two elements are by no means necessarily connect- 


claimed and received while living divine honours were not reckoned 
among the gods after their death. The apotheosis was a deliberate 
act of the state performed through the Senate: the sacredness of the 
Emperor followed from the simple possession of power. Practically 
it was the latter which made a stumblingblock to the Christian. 
The recognition of the divinity of the Emperor found expression in 


many of the acts of daily life. The apotheosis once accomplished. 


lAKYW and New tryOIa (Tarsus), 
ocTiIAloc MapKeAAOC 1epeyc TOY 


1 Jyst. M. Apol. i. 29. Orig. c. Cels. 
FiL1G.530% 


Eckhel (Doctr. Numm. viii. 463) gives 
a list of members of the imperial 
family whose consecration is witnessed 
by coins, 48 in all, including 15 females. 
Compare also Schoepflin, pp. r5—57. 

The divine worship paid to Anti- 
nous may serve as a striking example 
of popular fanaticism or profanity. 
Among the inscriptions on coins struck 
in his honour by Greek cities—‘none 
<were struck at Rome or in Roman 
éeolonies’—are the following: anti- 
Nooc 1aKkxoc (Adramyttium), NEw 


ANTINOOY (Corinth), ANTINOON @E€0N 
(Hierapolis, Nicopolis), H TTATPIC AN- 


TINOON O€0N (Bithynium), TANI AN-—~ 


TINOW (Arcadia?) One inscription 
may be added: ANTINOWI CYNOPO- 
N@I TWN EN AIPYTITWI BEWN M. 
OYATTIOC ATTOAAWNIOC TIPOPHTHC 


(Gruter, p. 86. 1). 


These examples are taken from 
Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. vi. 528 ff. ; 
The worship of Antinous was still 


-continued in Egypt in the time of 
Clement (Protr. iv. p.14P.). 
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only added one more to the list of deities who had no strong hold 


even upon the thoughts of the heathen. 


The wide 1. The essential divinity of the sovereign power was the 
ae ie main religious thought of the Empire, but at the same time the 


Apotheosis coremony of the apotheosis gave distinctness to the conception 


of divinity in the living Emperors. The various emblems proper 
in the gods which were attributed to the deceased on works of 
art—the rayed crown, the pure wand, the nimbus, the sacred 
car, the eagle—appealed to the imagination and brought the idea 
of deity nearer to the earth. Moreover the apotheosis was not 
necessarily the reward of signal virtues. If it had been so the 
rite might have lessened the respect which was rendered to a 
vicious sovereign. But as it was the exceptions were not sufficient 
to disturb the belief that apotheosis was the natural issue of an 
ordinary reign’. The language of Pliny is undoubtedly rhetorical, 
but still there is some truth in his contemptuous explanation of the 
motives which had led to earlier apotheoses in order to extol the 
wisdom of Trajan. ‘Tiberius consecrated Augustus, but-he did so in 
‘order that he might introduce the charge of treason: Nero conse- 
‘crated Claudius, but that he might mock [the ceremony], Titus 
‘consecrated Vespasian, and Domitian, Titus, but the former that he 
‘might appear to be the son, the latter that he might appear to be 
‘the brother of a god. You have raised your father to heaven not to 
‘inspire fear into the citizens, not to insult the deities, not to gain 
‘honour for yourself, but because you believe him to be a god*’. 
Such a belief however was not required even from the noblest 
Emperors, It is reckoned among the most distinguished merits of 
M. Aurelius that he dissembled or defended the profligacy of his 
colleague Verus, though it was most repulsive to him, and procured 
for him all the honours of consecration’, On the other hand it is ; 


said that the Dounedhayon of Marcus himself was something more 
1 Plin. Paneg. 11. preeterquam consecrationis honore dies 


2 Comp. Spart. Hadr. 27. Suet. natus...carpsit...edictis. 
Domit. 2 [Titum] defunctum .,. nullo 8 Capitol. M. Aur. 15. 
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than a pageant. 


No one thought that he should be lamented as one 


who was lost. Death had simply restored him to the gods who had 


lent him for a time to men. 


Not to have his statue in the house, if 


a person’s position allowed or required it, was sacrilege; and some 


believed that he continued to care for his people and revealed to 


them the future in dreams!, 


But such cases on either side were 


rare and the mocking words with which Vespasian recognised the 
progress of his fatal illness sufficiently describe the general feeling. 


‘Woe is me: I suppose I am on the point of becoming a god®.’ 


1 Capitol. M, Aur. 18 parum sane 
fuit quod illi honores divinos omnis 
tas omnis sexus omnis conditio ac 
dignitas dedit, nisi quod etiam sacri- 
legus judicatus est qui eius imaginem 
in sua domo non habuit, qui per for- 
tunam vel potuit habere vel debuit, 
Comp. id. Ant. P. 13. 

2 Suet. Vesp. 23. 

It is said by Hutropius (x. 15, 17) 
that Constantius and Jovian were con- 
secrated (inter divos relati); and the 
title Divus was given to the deceased 
Emperors in formal documents to the 
close of the Western Empire (Schoepf- 
lin, pp. 50f.). The title was trans- 
ferred to later sovereigns even during 
their lifetime; and John of Salisbury, 
in a passage referred to by Schoepflin, 
remarks on the misuse of the word in 
his time: Suos quoque imperatores 
quos de more Romanus populus fide- 
liter jugulabat, deificavit fidelius inani 
solatio...eosque mentiebantur in sor- 
tem transiisse numinum ac si caelo 
suo mundoque regendo, nisi tyrannis 
ascitis, omnipotentis non sufficiat ma- 
nus. Facti sunt ergo divi indigetes 
aut, ut aliis placet, heroes, quos nec 
etiam humana sorte dignos Romano- 
rum perfidia reputavit. Tractum est 
hinc nomen quo principes virtutum 
titulis,et vere fidei luce presignes se 
divos audeant nedum gaudeant appel- 
lari, .veteri quidem consuetudine etiam 
in vitio et adversus fidem catholicam 
obtinente (Polyer. iii. 10; Migne, Pa- 
trol. Lat, excix. 496). Charles the 


Great had already condemned the cus- ~ 


tom. After reproving Constantine and 


Irene for their assumption of the title 
and for the use of the corresponding 
word divalia in regard to their decrees, 
he says: Cesset igitur, cesset falsi 
nominis ambitio, destituatur antiqui 
erroris vestigium, facescat csecee super- 
stitionis vocabulum, abdicatur proca- 
cis nominis supercilium, pellatur a 
fidelibus in divos transferendorum 
hominum~ gentile mendacium (Libr. 
Carol. cap. de imag. i. 4). 

The Consecration Coins form an 
interesting study. The mode in which 
the old idea is translated into a Bib- 
lical form in the consecration coin 
of Constantine is of singular interest. 
The head of the Emperor is covered 
with the usual veil, but on the reverse 
the eagle which before symbolised the 
removal of the soul above no longer 
appears. In its place the Emperor is 
represented in a chariot drawn by 
four horses with uplifted head and out- 
stretched hands, and from heaven the 


_ Divine Hand is stretched to raise the 


believer. 
In this connexion an earlier coin 
may be mentioned, which seems to ex- 


press simply the Christian thought of 


‘consecration.’ This is one struck by 
Gallienus in honour of his wife Salo- 
nina. It bears the empress seated 
with an olive-branch in her hand and 
the legend avevst.in pace, The last 
two words can scarcely have a dif- 
ferent meaning from that which they 
bear on monuments, They shew al- 
most beyond question that Salonina 
was a Christian, and that the coin 
was struck by the Emperor in memory 
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The genius 2. 
f the : : a 
Emperor. divinity by the consequent array of priests and sacrifices and temples ; 


The apotheosis gave definiteness to the idea of the imperial 


but it was, as has been said, the practical belief in the essential 
sacredness of the Emperor as such which forced the Christian into 
He could not, like his fellow- 


citizens, acknowledge the ‘Genius’ of the Emperor: he could not give 


5 3 ; ' 
direct antagonism with the state’. 


divine honour to the Emperor himself. The Genius or Fortune of the 
Emperor symbolised the spiritual energy which through him was sup- 
posed to direct the whole system of the commonwealth. To swear 
by this was to recognise the reality of a power which the Christian 
either denied to exist or held to be malignant®. And it was equally 
impossible for him to attribute to a man any of the prerogatives which 
he held to belong to God. ‘We render honour to the Emperor,’ writes 
Tertullian’, ‘in such a way as is lawful for us and expedient for him, 
‘as to a man who stands next to God, and who has obtained what- 
‘ever he is from God, and is less than God only...And so we offer 


‘sacrifices for the safety of the Emperor, but to our God and his, and, 


‘as God has enjoined, with simple prayer.’ 


of his wife after her death. Comp. 
King, Harly Christian Numismatics, 
pp. 44ff.; and on the whole subject of 
Consecration Coins Hckhel, Doctr, 
Numm. viii. 456 ff. 

1 The representation of the Genius 
is found sparingly on the coins of the 
early Hmperors: ¢.g, GENIO AUGUSTI 
(Nero: Hekhel, vi. 272); GmNIO P. R. 


| (Augustus: id. vi. 97 f.); GENIUS P, R. 


(Vitellius, id. vi. 317). Towards the 
close of the third century the Genius 
appears much more commonly and in 
different forms. It is significantly cha- 
racteristic of the reign of Diocletian. 
The following types of inscription are 
given in Bandurius: GENIUS AUGUSTI, 
G, AUGUSTORUM, G. AUGG. ET COSs., G. 
CHSARIS, and GENIUS EXERCITUS, G. 
HXERCITUS ILLYRICIANI, G. ILLYRICI,. G. 
IMPERATORIS, G. POPULI ROMANI. The 
GENIUS AUGUSTI, G. IMPERATORIS, G. 
POPULI ROMANI appears on coins of 
Constantine. The only later example 
which I have observed is on a coin of 


And however extravagant 


Julian : GENIO ANTIOCHENI, 

Inscriptions in honour of the Genius 
of a particular place, or society or 
person are very frequent. Among the 
Roman inscriptions Mommsen gives 
examples of dedications: GENIO CEN- 
TURLE, G. TURMH, G. SANCTO CASTRO- 
RUM, G. HORREORUM, G. DECURIZ, G. 
EXERCITUS, &c. (Inserr. Latt. vi. 1, 
208 ff.). In Britain inscriptions are 
found GENIO LOCI, G. CENTURIM, G. 
COHORTIS, G. VALLI, G. TERRE BRITAN- 
nicm, &c. id. vii. The corresponding 
phrases TYXH CeBactoy and TyyxH 
TroAewe are found on Greek coins: 
Eckhel, iv. 60; ii. 455. It would be of 
deep interest to compare the ideas of 
TYXH and GENtIus. 

There is an impressive figure of the © 
Genius of Augustus in the Mus. Pio 
Clement. iii. Tay. 11. . 

2 Orig. c. Cels, viii. 65. 

3 Tert, ad Scap.2. Comp. Theoph 
ad Autol. i. 11. : 
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the pretensions may appear which Tertullian here sets aside they were 
@ necessary consequence of the conception of the Empire. The very 
title ‘Augustus’ was rightly felt from the first to separate him to 
whom it was assigned from other men, and, so to speak, to conse- 
crate him while still on earth’. So Ovid rightly contrasts the name 
with the most glorious titles which the heroes of Roman history 
had won, and adds: 


‘Sed tamen humanis celebrantur honoribus omnes: 
Hie socium summo cum Jove nomen habet. 
Sancta vyocant augusta patres: augusta vocantur 

Templa, sacerdotum rite dicata manu2.’ 


If the Empire was one and had one life, if the centre of life was in 
the sovereign, if the many deities of polytheism were supposed to 
exercise local and circumscribed authority it is evident that the 
Emperor alone could offer to all his subjects a common object for 
adoration. In him all that affected their outward well-being was 
visibly gathered up. No member of. the popular Pantheon presented 
a similar point of convergence for hope. If unity could be gained 
under polytheism it could exist only through an actual,’ temporal 
head. And this unity it was, constructed artificially and set forth 
for the acceptance of men in the person of an Emperor, that the 
Roman system expressed. 


In such a view of humanity the Christian found the complete Hssential- 


antithesis to that which had been revealed to him. He held indeed 2 the. ae 
most firmly the unity of humanity, but this was assured to him in mee 


the Incarnation. Unity resting on that which is outward seemed to 
He reached forward. to 
He could 
not acknowledge in the Emperor the centre of that larger being 
which he had found in all its fulness in Christ. 


the Genius—the demon—the spiritual essence of a power which 


him necessarily to be partial and worthless. 


another order for the resolution of all the discords of life. 


He could not invoke 


_— —- 


1 On the title compare Eckhel, Doctr. 
Numm. viii. pp. 355 fi. The words of 
Dion Cassius (liii. 16) state the case 
plainly: Avyovoros ws Kat m)etov 7 
Kard dvOpwmous dy érexdjOn, ravra yap 


ra éevrysorara Kal Ta iepwrara airyouora - 


mpocaryopevera’ €& obmep kal ZeBacrov 


avroy Kal éddnvigovrés Tws womep TWH, 
cemroy did ToD cEeBagecOae mpocetmoy. 

2 Ovid, Fastt, i. 607 fi. Comp. Suet. 
Octav. 7; Florus, ii. 34. On the Ephe- 
sine inscriptions ¢i\océBacros occurs 
not unfrequently as a regular official 
epithet. 
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stood forth as a rival of that to which he was devoted. He could 
not admit any of the prerogatives of absolute and irresponsible 
power in the person of one who represented the principles and 
authority of the visible order, Thus the opposition of Christianity 
and Imperialism was complete and irrevocable. The two Empires, 
when regarded in their principles, were seen to be utterly irrecon- 


cilable. 


The effect 3. One practical consequence of momentous importance followed 


f th = cans = ° 
ae _ from the concentration of all the dignity of the state in the single 


Treason. supreme head. An offence against the Emperor was not an offence 
against a man but against the commonwealth. Pliny, as we have 
seén, does not scruple to affirm that Tiberius procured the consecra- 
tion of Augustus, that he might introduce the law of treason 
(majestas, acéBea). The statement may be an exaggeration, but it 
is evident that the two ideas closely correspond; and no one can 
study the early history of the Empire without feeling that the novel 
conception of the law of treason expresses in a most striking form 
the change which had passed over the constitution of the state. 

Even to a Roman this application of an old law—based on the 
exceptional position of the Emperor—often seemed to be intolerably 
vexatious. To shew that a man had been condemned for treason 
was held in the next reign to be, as Tacitus implies, a presumption 
of his innocence’, On the other hand Pliny remarks that it was a 
crime which a tyrant could plead against those who were free from 
every other’. At one time the sale of a statue of the reigning Em- 
peror was supposed to furnish ground for an impeachment: at another 
the conversion of such a statue into vessels for ordinary use. It was 
treason to speak evil of Augustus: it was treason to call Cassius the 
last of the Romans*®. Caius, it is said, put men to death because 


they expressed a poor opinion of his shows, or never swore by his 
genius’, 


1 Tac. Hist. i. a7 8 Daevad it i. 733 di. gos iii i 

; ! ; Ge . 1. 733 li. 505 iii. 70; iv.34. 

ae a Paneg. 42. Comp. Tac. Ann. — 4 Suet. Calig. 27. Comp. id. Claud. 
ili, 38. “eas he; : rae ee 
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In such a state of things it will be evident how liable Christians 
would become to the charge of treason, and how impossible it was 
for them to render the homage to the Emperor which was the test 
of loyalty. They could not offer sacrifices for his safety: they could 
not invoke his genius: they could not give him titles which seemed 
to trench upon the majesty of the one Lord. And while this was 
so It was vain for them to appeal to their secret prayers for his 
well-being: to pledge their wishes for his safety: to call him ‘a man 
second to god’.’ They did not dissemble that they owed supreme 
allegiance to another Master: that they waited for the establishment 
of another Kingdom: that they must fix for themselves the limits of 
their obedience. They were forced to stand as witnesses to the 
reality of an unseen world. They felt, it may have been indistinctly 
as yet, that in a firm hold on that they had a pledge of a nobler 
freedom than had ever been realised among men: that the belief in 
God, as made known to them in Christ, was the one safeguard against 
utter slavery. And because they believed in His Kingdom as more 


sure than all things, they knew that the faith which was committed 
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to them was for all men, and not for Jew or Greek or Roman: they . 


knew that it covered the whole area of life and could not leave any 
fragment of it to be occupied by a strange power: they knew that 
their work was not one of silence only but of might: and in that 


knowledge they were armed for the final conflict for life or death. . 


1 Tert. Apol. 28 ff,, 32, 
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if 


N attempting to speak of such a mystery as the Gospel of Creation, Conditions 
that is of the promise of the Incarnation which was included in which the 

the Creation of man, it is evident that we have need of watchful and eet = 
reverent care lest we should strive to go beyond the limits which ee 
bound the proper field of our powers. It is necessary also that we 
should guard ourselves against the danger of using human language, 
not only (as we must do) to represent as clearly as possible our con- 
ceptions of the divine, but as the legitimate foundation for secondary 
conclusions. If however we do devoutly recognise that in such 
speculations we are entering on holy ground ; if we steadily refuse to 
admit deductions as absolute which are derived from the conditions 
under which we apprehend the Truth made known to us; then it is 
well for us to look for a time towards the loftiest heights and the 
deepest foundations of faith. If we essay something without ‘pre- 
‘sumption and in submission to the judgment of the Church’—to 
borrow words spoken on the subject three hundred years ago—‘ and 
‘supported by the light of the divine word give expression to our 
‘thoughts humbly to the best of our power with stammering lips, 
‘not only do we not offend God, but we do Him reverence, and not 
‘unfrequently profit the weaker members of the Church’,’ 
1 4Ht si Divine mentis arcana in nostris, mirum non est si nobis, dum 

patria pertingemus illustrius, ubi in hic agimus, magna sunt ex parte recon- 
lumine gloriz lumen nostre videbimus dita; attamen cum sine presumptione 


felicitatis ; immo cum cogitationes Dei subque censura, prout facimus, sacro- 
longe diverse sunt a cogitationibus  sancte ecclesie aliquid attentamus et 


Ww. 18 
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Concep- In this spirit then we must attempt to define our meaning when 


tion of the 

progress of We express t 
even the revelation of Creation, or in other words that the Incarnation was 
badolocdogeg independent of the Fall. All our present ideas of human life neces- 
God. sarily involve thoughts of pain and suffering and weakness. Such 


he belief that the true Protevangelium is to be found in 


thoughts however are wholly excluded from the conception of that 
manhood which we regard as predestined in the eternal and absolute 
counsel of God for union with the Word, or (to look at it from the 
other side) as answering to Him of whom it was, in some sense 
which we cannot strictly define, the image, related as a copy to the 
archetype. In order to gain, however imperfectly and transiently, 
this conception, we endeavour to present to ourselves humanity 
made in God’s image and advancing in harmonious cooperation with | 
His Grace towards His likeness. We look upon men and man, upon 
the race as well as upon the individual, as far as we can, growing 
perfect as God is perfect, holy as God is holy. We follow this progress 
to its consummation; and then having so gained a conception of man- 
hood, answering to what is made known of the divine idea of man, we 
go on to say that it is most consonant to what God has revealed to 
believe that it was His pleasure that humanity, so consummated in 
its proper development in many parts, should find its true personality 
by union with His Son. According to this view man’s self-will by 
which he fell was not the occasion of the supreme manifestation of 
the love of God in ‘the taking of manhood unto God,’ That was 
the end of Creation from the beginning. The Fall, and here lies the 
greatest mystery of divine love, did not frustrate this end which it 
might seem to have made unattainable consistently with that truth 
and justice which define omnipotence, 

Allidea of | There is no question on any side that everything of suffering and 


1a- 
tion ex- Shame connected with the Incarnation was due to the Fall: there is 


eluded 


from such 20 question that in our imagination the voluntary endurance of these a 


aunion. by the Son of God makes His love appear greater. But indeed 


luce Divini verbi suffulti illud pro veneramur et ecclesia imbecillioribus 
nostro captu humiliter balbutimus, membris non raro proficimus a 
non solum Deum non offendimus sed tus, Opera, p. 37). 


7 
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nothing finite can appreciably alter the love manifested in the Incar- 
nation which is essentially infinite ; and it can be fairly maintained 
that we are led by Scripture to regard the’ circumstances of the 
Incarnation as separable from the idea of the Incarnation, and to 
hold that the circumstances of the Incarnation were due to sin, while 
the idea of the Incarnation was due to the primal and absolute 
purpose of love foreshadowed in Creation, apart from sin which was 


contingent. 


it: 


The subject as it is thus presented belongs properly to the later The idea 


f 1 
ages of the Church. It may perhaps be truly said that the thought vse 


tion not 
discussed 


ane 1 aa eit : in the first 
general tenor of Greek Theology’. Some patristic phrases seem to agesor She 


imply that the thought was distinctly realised here “and there, and Church. 


of an Incarnation independent of the Fall harmonizes with the 


perhaps discussed. But the question was not formally raised, at 
least not so as to come into prominence, till the x1th or x11th century. 
The circumstances of the primitive church adequately explain this 
silence on a point of speculation, which was not suggested and was 
even-put out of sight by the work to be done in the first ages. The 


intensity of the conflict with heathenism was a necessary hindrance 


“to the realisation of the unity of humanity; and physical research 


had not within its own sphere forced the thought of such a unity 
upon men’s minds. Under such circumstances it was natural that 
Christian teachers should concentrate their efforts upon bringing out 
the truth of the redemption of a Church from fallen humanity 
rather than enter upon the theoretical investigation of the original 
relation of man and humanity to God. 


There is indeed a divine order in the progressive apprehension of recites 


_the fulness of truth by the Christian consciousness. So the first work of the 


% question. 
of conquest, the conquest of the old world, was accomplished by the 


Church in due time. And when the controversies of the fourth century — 


were decided, a period of mainly traditional theology followed during 


1 See below, pp. 306 ff. 
18—2 
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the conquest of the northern nations (590—1050). Then at length 
a fresh energy of life was quickened in the West in the eleventh 
century, and scholars began to venture on independent lines of 
thought in many directions, Among other subjects the absolute 
idea and motive of the Incarnation appears then first to have 
received attention. The topic is handled by Rupert of Deutz (+ 1135), 
but in such a way as to indicate that he is dealing with it tenta- 
tively and without having either received or gained a firm and 
consistent opinion on the subject’. 

From the beginning of the thirteenth century the question 
‘whether Christ would have been incarnate if Adam had not sinned,’ 
became one of the recognised questions of the schools. In the period 
of the Reformation it was debated by representatives of the chief 
parties of Christendom ; and now again in quite recent times, after 
falling out of sight, the subject has been, and is likely to be, keenly 


discussed. 
The sub- The course of the controversy, the arguments used on the 
ject offers ,. : ole 
aninte- different sides, the grounds of decision and of doubt alleged by the 
ays great teachers, afford a most instructive study in theology, the more 
ee instructive perhaps because the subject itself is not complicated with 


‘method. considerations of orthodoxy, for it has been generally allowed that 
both decisions on the point in dispute are allowable. If it were 
only for the purpose of examining in one detail the method of the 
schoolmen, it would be well worth while to consider what they have 
written upon a subject not uncongenial to their spirit, and one in 
which they are brought near to ourselves. Many of the arguments 
which they use appear to us frivolous and pointless. It requires a 
serious effort to enter into them with a sympathetic intelligence. 7 
But the effort is worth making. Conclusions which rest upon 
arbitrary assumptions as to the symmetries of things witness in an 


™ 


1 In the attempt to trace the outline Thomassin (L.), De dogmatibus : ; 
of the history of the doctrine, I have Incarn. ii, ie on thers th Were: 
derived great assistance from the re- review of the history in Dorner’s Doc- 
ferences in Gerhard (Joh.) Uberior ex- _trine of the Person of Christ, ii. vol. 1 
plicatio, loc. rv. cap. vii. §§ 142 ff.; Quen- pp. 361 ff. (Eng. Transl.). 


stedt (J. A.) Syst. Theol. 111. 109 ff. ; 
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im perfect fashion to a deep sense of a divine order in creation 3 and 
we do injustice to those who draw them if we allow even the 
greatest errors of expression and form to blind us to the nobility of 


the conception which they embody most inadequately. 


The first writer however whom we have to notice, RUPERT OF Rypzrt or 
DrvrTz. 
Theicons =" "" 


temporary of Bernard of Olairvaux, he gave himself even more com- 


Deutz, was not either in spirit or in form a schoolman. 


pletely than Bernard to the study of Holy Scripture and looked to 
the immediate guidance of the Spirit for the understanding of it. His 
In 1120 he was called to be Abbat 


His numerous works rest almost 


early years were spent at Liége. 
of Deutz, and died there in 1135. 
exclusively on interpretations of books or passages of the Bible ; and 
even where he gives way to a license of allegorising he preserves and 
enforces the conviction that the Word of-God is still directly 
addressed to man through the writings of prophets and apostles. 

It is very startling that the main argument of Rupert in favour 
of the absolute divine purpose of the Incarnation is based upon a 
false reading of the Latin text of Hebr. ii. 10. This he quotes with 
the passive consummari for consummare’, and thus obtains the sense 
that it was fitting that He for Whom were all things and through 
Whom were all things—even the Son of God—in bringing many sons 
to glory, should Himself be made perfect through suffering. ‘The 
‘ first thing to inquire here,’ he goes on to say, ‘is whether the Son 
‘of God spoken of in this place would have become man or not even 
‘if sin, for which we all die, had not intervened.’ All are agreed, 
he continues, that in that case He would not have become a mortal 
man, ‘The question is whether God would have become man as the 


‘Head and King of all as He now is, and whether this was in some 


Sd 


freee 


1 Decebat enim eum propter quem 
omnia et per quem omnia, qui multos 


filios in gloriam adduxerat, auctorem 


salutis eorum per passionem consum- 
mari. So also Ambrose, Rufinus, 
Sedulius, Vigilius Tapsensis. Comp. 
Sabatier ad loc. Rupert, Comm. in 


Matt. Lib. xiii. p. 696 (Migne, Paztrol. 
Lat. clxviii. p. 1628). The Comment- 
ary is referred to the year 1126. In 
the treatise De glorif. Trin. i. § 6 the 
text gives consummare, but the line of 
argument requires consummari. 
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‘sense necessary for the human. race.’ The elect saints would cer- 
tainly have been born, if man had not fallen, as Augustine shews 
(De civ. Dei xiv. 23), in accordance with the blessing at creation 
(Gen. i. 28 Increase and multiply). It is then absurd to suppose that 
sin, which was not necessary for their birth, was necessary for the 
Head and King of all elect angels and men, in order that He should 
become man, who was destined to have ‘the delights of His love with 
‘the sons of men’ (Prov. viii. 31)....‘It is marvellous,’ he concludes, 
‘and worthy of devout gratitude (adoratione) that sin coming in the 
‘way did not make of none effect (evacuarit) that purpose of so 
‘great love,’ in which God had purposed that the Word of God 
should take delight with the sons of man, by having a form limited 
according to human nature in the midst of angels and men; ‘nay, 
‘then came to pass the saying... Where sin abounded grace did much 
‘more abound (Rom, v. 20)...seeing that the Son became without sin 
‘such as we had become for sin; that is, not only did He not shrink 
‘from our nature which He had purposed to assume, but for our 
‘sake descended even unto death...as the Apostle says, Yor 7t became 
‘Him...to be made perfect though suffering (Hebr. ii. 10).’ 

In another work written not long after Rupert, in answer to the 
opinion that man was created to fill up the gap made in the angelic © 
orders by a Fall, says’: ‘It is more right to say not that man was 
‘made for the sake of angels, but that the angels, as every thing 
‘else; were made for a particular man, according to the witness of the 
‘Apostle: For it became Him [i.e. Christ, the Son of man] for Whom 
‘are all things and through Whom are all things.’ And after referring 
to John i. 3f. (with the Latin reading quod factwm est in ipso vita erat) 
he goes on to Prov, viii. 31, and asks ‘what else is this than if he had 
‘said: ‘‘ Before God made anything from the beginning, and when He 
““was making this or that, this was His purpose that I the Word of 
“God, the Word God (verbuim Deus) should become flesh, and dwell 
“among men with great love and great humility, which are true 
“delights.” ‘Therefore we say that it is not so likely that man was 

made to fill up the number of angels as that both angels and men 


1 De glorif. Trin, iii, $3 20 f. (Migne, Patrol. Lat, olxix. pp. 71 ff.) 
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‘were made for the sake of one man Jesus Christ; that as He, one 
‘and the same, was both God, born of God, and destined to be born 
‘man, He might have a family prepared on both sides, of angels 
‘and of men, and might Himself, God and man, rise aloft Lord and 
‘Creator of angels, Lord and Creator and Saviour of the saints, Lord, 
‘I say, among them as in His own house, King in His own nation, 
‘God in His own majesty, because, as has been already said, ail 
‘things are both for Him and through Him.’ 

Thus Rupert regards the Incarnation as essentially independent 
of Sin and the Fall, and still he argues that the Fall did in fact 
redound to this glory of Christ. The humiliation of love which it 
called out was followed by a more exceeding glory (Phil. ii. 9). And 
thus, he says’, when the trembling sinner looks to Christ in His 
majesty, he may fancy that he hears Him answer: ‘I should not 
‘have been such as I am and so great, except for thy sake for 
‘the sins of the human race (causa tut propter peccata generis 
‘humant).... We see, the Apostle says, the Lord Jesus Christ for 
‘suffering crowned with glory and honour (Hebr. ii. 9). Therefore 
‘the godless and the wicked were the cause that He is crowned and 
“seated at the right hand of God, crowned with the glory of the 
‘kingdom, with the honour of the priesthood. He therefore owes 
‘much to the godless who are turned through faith in Him to godli- 
‘ness: He owes much to enemies who through Him were reconciled 
‘to God.’ 

In a later work the same thought is expressed if possible in a 
bolder paradox’. ‘Let believing sinners, penitent sinners,’ he writes, 
‘reply in answer to the accusations of their Judge: “If we owe much 
“to Thee, O God Christ, because Thou wast made man, yet Thou on 
“the other hand owest much to us, O man Christ, because for us 
“Thou wert taken into God. For unless we had been sinners there 
“would have been no reason why Thou shouldest have been taken 
“into God.” The penitent sinner must look therefore, he argues, not 
at Christ’s sufferings only, but at His exaltation. ‘ Unless the 


1 Comm. in Matt. xii. 697 (Migne, . * De medit. mortis ii. p. 249 (Migne, 
Patrol. Lat. clxviii.). Patrol, Lat. clxx. p. 387). . ; 
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‘slaves had sinned the nature of the slave would not have been taken 
‘into the Lord God. For the Lord did not receive more outrages 
‘for the rebellious and wicked slaves than glory for the same.’ 

The two views thus expressed are inconsistent only in appearance. 
The Incarnation as absolute in idea is in some way contrasted with 
the Incarnation as conditioned by sin in fact. Christ by taking upon 
Himself man’s nature, when man had fallen, and bearing all the 
consequences of sin was more highly exalted, it is argued, than if the 
union of man and God had been otherwise made. The circumstances 
of the Incarnation have actually made the issue of it more glorious 
for Christ. The thoughts are evidently written down without 
careful guarding against misconception. New lights flash across the 
thinker’s soul and he hardly pauses till they have settled into the 
calm of the perfect day. 


It is difficult to trace the history of the question during the cen- 
tury which followed the death of Rupert. It does not appear to have 
been discussed in the school of St Victor at Paris, where it might 
have been expected to attract attention. The teaching of Hugh of 
St Victor (+ 1141) and Richard of St Victor (¢ 1173) seems to 
connect the Incarnation exclusively with the Fall’. Meanwhile the 
system of scholastic theology was being reduced to a definite shape. 
Anselm (+ 1109) had proved in controversy and in original specula- 
tion the power of a logical method. The recovery of the direct Latin 
translation of Aristotle stimulated and guided independent thought. 
The translation of the treatise of John of Damascus, On the Orthodow 
Faith into Latin (c. 1146), gave a model to the West for the con- 
struction of a general view of Christian doctrine. Several ‘Systems’ 
(Summe Theologic) were compiled, one by our own Stephen Langton 
(c. 1205), and Books of Sentences. But supreme among these by 
its masterly completeness of form and lasting influence was the great 


1 Keclesia fidelium cum omnifiducia ac tantum meruit habere redemptorem. 
canat: O certe necessarium Ad pec- Ric.a8. Victore, de Verbo Inc. 8 (Migne 
catum et nostrum quod morte Christi Patrol. Lat. excvi. P- 1003). — 
deletum est. O felix culpa que talem - 
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work of Peter Lombard of N ovara, the scholar of Abélard, and 
afterwards Bishop of Paris (+ 1164), Sententiarwm Libri iv., which 
practically determined once for all the outlines of the various 
medizeval systems of doctrine, and through them has influenced the 
direction of the currents of thought over to the present day. 


The first book of the Sentences treats of the questions which Outline of 
the Books 


concern the mystery of the Godhead: of the Trinity and Unity: of of gen- 
the Divine Persons: of the Divine attributes and will. a 


The second book treats of finite being: of Creation and creatures; LomBarp. 
of angels: of the work of the six days: of the fall: of free-will and 
grace: of sin and sins. 

The third book treats of the Incarnation: of the Human nature 
of Christ and its relation to the Divine: of the nature and necessity 
of redemption: of Faith, Hope and Charity: of the four cardinal 
virtues (Justice, Courage, Prudence, Temperance): of the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit: of the ten commandments. 

The fourth book treats of the Sacraments and Eschatology: of 
Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Orders, Marriage: of the Resurrection, the Last Judgment, the 
Future State’. 


The question of the absolute motive of the Incarnation is not Aumxan- 
raised by Peter Lombard, but when it appears next it has evidently Hanns, 
been already made the subject of careful inquiry from many sides. 

About the year 1243 Innocent IV. commissioned Alexander of Hales 
(Alexander Alensis, Alesius), a Franciscan, who had won for himself 
the titles of ‘Fountain of Life’ and ‘Doctor irrefragabilis, to compose 


‘a Body of Theology’. This he did on the general lines of the 


1 The history of scholasticism is 
commonly divided into three periods. 
The first extends to about 1250; the 
second to about 1330; the third to the 
close of the 15th century. I have 
taken ALEXANDER oF HauEs as the re- 
presentative of the first: ALBERT THE 
Great, THomas Aquinas, BoNAVENTURA, 
and Duns Scorus, as the representa- 


tives of the second, the heroic age of 
the schoolmen ; and GasrizL BIEL, as 
the representative of the last age, the 
age of the decline and dissolution of 
their system. 

2 Alexander cannot have been edu- 
cated, as is universally stated in the 


- Cistercian [not Franciscan] Abbey of 


Hailes in Gloucestershire. This was 
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Sentences in four parts; and the work, which was approved by a 
Bull of Alexander IV. in accordance with the solemn judgment of 
seventy Theologians, is a marvellous monument of learning and 
thought. 

The third Part treats of the Incarnation. The first two questions 
discussed are ‘On the Necessity of the Incarnation’ and ‘On the 
‘ fitness (convenientia) of the Incarnation.’ The last topic (membrum) 
which is considered under the second head (and the twelve preceding 
topics shew singular fertility and subtlety of thought), is ‘whether if 
‘human nature had not fallen through sin there would still have 
‘been reason and fitness for the Incarnation of Christ ? (an si humana F 
‘natura per peccatum lapsa non esset adhuc fuisset ratio et conve- 
‘nientia ad Christi Incarnationem ?)’ . 

This Alexander affirms (sine prajudicio concedendum est); and — a 
he brings forward four reasons in support of his view : a 


1. The highest good is necessarily diffusive and perfectly diffused. 


It must therefore be extended to the creature; for otherwise.-we 


could imagine a more complete diffusion. And this diffusion would 
not be complete unless He who is the highest good were united with 
the creature, that is, with man the representative of creation. 
2. All blessedness is in God; and the creature is capable of 
blessedness in all its parts. A man therefore, a rational creature. 
-made up of body and mind, is capable of being blessed in sense as : 
: well as in understanding. : : 
NS Hé must then be blessed in God in both: (scrum sensum et 


secundum intellectum). : a - F 


bee 5 


But he cannot be blessed in God in Himself as bor as “sense, 
Therefore God must assume a corporeal nature to bring thi is b 


shoe 


ness to him, and, if so, | | human nature. ws 
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3. There are three Persons in unity of substance (in the Holy 
Trinity): there are three persons in three substances (as three angels 
or three men). 

Hence to complete the possible combinations, that there may be 
perfection in the universe, we conclude that there will be three 
substances in one Person. 

This can only be realised by the union of the divine nature with 
the twofold human nature (spiritual and corporeal). 

4. We find unity of Nature in three Persons (in God); we find 
also unity of Person in two natures (in man): if this plurality of 
natures belongs to the perfection of persons it must be possible for 
God. We must suppose therefore that one divine Person (and if so 


the Son) was destined absolutely to be united in time to human 


nature’. 


1 Alex. Alensis Summe Theol. Pars 
ili.. Quest. iii., Membr. xiii...... dicit 
Dionysius Bonum est diffusivum sui 
LESE Rc Ergo sisummum bonum exist- 
ente creatura non se diffundit in crea- 
turam, adhue erat cogitare majorem 
diffusionem...... Sed hee diffusio non 
potest intelligi summa nisi ipse [Deus] 
uniatur creature; ergo convenit quod 
Deus uniatur creature, et maxime 
humane...Ergo posito quod ipsa non 
esset lapsa, adhuc ei uniretur sum- 
mum bonum. 

Irrem, non est beatitudo nisi in Deo; 
et creatura rationalis tota est beatifi- 
cabilis...ergo et secundum sensum et 
secundum intellectum; ergo oporteret 
quod in Deo beatificaretur quantum 
ad utrumque...Sed in Deo secundum 
se considerando et in propria natura 
non potest beatificari sensus sed solum 
intellectus...Si ergo totus homo debet 
beatificari in Deo, oportet Deum esse 
corporalem et sensibilem. Sed non 
est conveniens, ut assumat quamlibet 
corporalem naturam, sed solum huma- 
nam, ut dictum est. 

Irem, contingit intelligere tres per- 
sonas in unitate substantia; et ex 
opposito tres substantias in unitate 
persone; et inter hee duo tres per- 
sonas in tribus substantiis. 


Si ergo - 
unum extremorum est inrerum natura 


..et medium...contingit ponere ter- 
tium, videlicet wham .personam in 
tribus substantiis; sed hoc non po- 
test fieri nisi per unionem divine 
nature ad humanam, quia in nulla 
alia creatura est ponere duas substan- 
tias quam in homine,:scilicet spiritu- 
alem et corporalem...Convenit ergo 
quod sit unio divine nature ad huma- 
nam in unitate persone; ut sit in 
rerum universitate perfectio ; ut sicut 
tres persone in una natura, et tres 
persone in tribus naturis, ita tres 
nature in una persona, scilicet divini- 
tas, corpus, et anima. 

IrmM, nos invenimus unitatem na- 
ture in pluribus personis...ut in Deo: 
Item.,.unitatem persone in pluribus 
naturis, ut in homine. - §i ergo de 
perfectione nature est quod est in 
pluribus personis ergo et de perfectione 
erit quod potest esse in pluribus na- 
turis. Si ergo semper quod est per- 
fectius Deo tribuendum quantum ad 
naturam et quantum ad personam... 
convenit ...quod uniatur divina na- 
tura nature create in persona divina, 
sed non...... cuilibet...... sed solum hu- 
mane ; nec etiam cuilibet persone in 
Trinitate nisi filio...Relinquitur ergo 
quod circumscripto lapsu humane 
nature adhue est convenientia unionis 
in persona filii. 
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In support of this view Alexander quotes a passage ascribed to 
Bernard, in which it is said that envy at the prospect of man’s 
destined union with the Son of God led to the fall of Lucifer; and 
that he planned the temptation to hinder the union which he fore- 
saw; and another passage from [a work falsely ascribed to] Augus- 
tine. ‘God was therefore made man to bless the whole of man in 
‘Himself, that whether man went within by intellect, or went 
‘without by sense, he might find pasture in his Creator, pasture 
‘within in the knowledge of the Godhead, pasture without in the 
‘flesh of the Saviour’.’ This reason, he adds, remains even if the 
fall of human nature be excluded. 

On the other side he brings forward ‘the authority of the 


ALBERT 
ae ‘Church’ ‘in the preface to the [Easter] candle’ (nihil nasci profuit 
1205 nisi redimi profuisset). This objection he removes by shewing that 
(1193)— the words refer to man as fallen, and not to man absolutely. : 
ALBERT THE GREAT, who was a Dominican, of a noble German 7 
family and at last Bishop of Ratisbon, approached the question from 4 
a different side. In commenting upon the section of the Sentences 
in which Peter Lombard® shews ‘that God could have freed man 
‘otherwise than He did,’ and then points out ‘why He chose to free 
‘him in that particular way,’ he comes to speak of the words: ‘ What 
‘so much rouses our minds and frees them from despair of immor- 
‘tality as that God esteemed us so highly that the Son of God 
‘remaining in Himself what He was, unchangeably good, and re- 
ceiving from us that which He was not, deigned to enter into 


‘fellowship with us and bear our ills by dying’ On this view, 
he says, it appears that if man had not sinned [God] would not have 
challenged us so powerfully to His love as He does now. pos hem, | 
continues, is implied in the words of the sequence : 


O culpa nimium beata 

Qua es est natura : ' eo 

Deus q creavit omnia aor: 
ex Naseitur ex femina*: : 


1 The passage is referred to Hom. 
super Jon. 2, and it is probably a free 
bree of ‘part of it 1 
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which as much as say that because the guilt was incurred God was 
made man. And further, he adds, in some Churches a hymn is used 
at the blessing of the Easter Candle which contains the phrase, 
O felix culpa que tantum ac talem meruit habere redemptorem', in 
which the Incarnation is distinctly made to depend upon the Fall. 
The same conclusion, he continues, is drawn from Rom. viii. 28 
(all things work together for good). For the only good which sin can 
be said to have wrought is in the Incarnation, which must therefore 
be supposed to have depended upon it, And further, if there had 
been no sin we should not have needed a teacher, or liberator, or 
redeemer, 

These are the arguments which Albert gives in support of the 
common opinion that the Incarnation was dependent on the Fall. 
On the other side he alleges the following arguments : 

1. Good is diffusive (see above, p. 282). 

2, -There are four conceivable modes of birth, and if any one of 
them, as the birth from a virgin, had been wanting, the order of 
production would not have been perfect. 

3. The Incarnation was foreseen from eternity, and so must 
have taken place under any circumstances, 

4, Man was created capable of being united to God, and this 
capability must have been satisfied, 

5. Sin in point of fact did not make man more fitted to be 
united to God, but less fitted, 

6. The perfection of the universe consists in a circular figure, 
It was fitting therefore that the two extremes of being, God and man, 
should be united, 

7. The greatest love is shewn in union, Since God therefore 
has the greatest love for man, His union with man cannot have been 
contingent. 

‘We must allow,’ he says in summing up, ‘that the solution of 


‘this question is uncertain, but as far as I can form an opinion 


1 Daniel, l.c. 303, and notes, The est’ is omitted generally in German 
clause, together with the words which and French mss, while it is found in 
precede ‘Ocerte necessariumAdex pec- - Italian mss. See p, 280, n. 1. 
catum, quod Christi morte deletum 
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‘I believe that the Son of God would have been made man even if 
‘sin had never been. Still I say nothing positively on this point, 
‘but I believe this which I have said to accord better with the piety 
‘of faith [than the contrary opinion].’ He then examines in detail 
the answers which can be made to the arguments on both sides, and 
rightly remarking that the language of the Hymn is ‘very inexact’ 
(locutiones valde impropri), in the end reaffirms his judgment. 


THomas The great pupil of Albert, Taomas, Counr or AQquinum (Doctor 
AQUINAS, 
I224— 


ahs also of noble birth, treats the question with singular reverence 


angelicus), who declined the Archbishopric of Naples, himself 


and moderation. In his early commentary on the Sentences 
(c. 1255) he proposes four questions on the Incarnation (Sent. 
iii, Dist. i Quest. 1): (1) Whether it was possible for God to be 
incarnate ; (2) Whether it was suitable (congruum); (3) Whether 
the Incarnation would have taken place if man had not sinned ; 
(4) On the time of the Incarnation. In discussing the third of these 
points he states at length the main arguments on both sides, and 
then concludes that ‘He alone can know the truth of this ques- 
‘tion Who was Born and Offered because He willed...Since the 
‘redemption of man froni the slavery of sin is assigned in Holy 
‘Scripture as the sole cause of the Incarnation many say with good 
‘reason (probabilitas) that if man had not sinned, the Son of God 
‘would not have been man...Others however say that since by the 
ae ‘Incarnation of the Son of God there was accomplished not only the 
oS ‘liberation from sin, but also the exaltation of human nature, and — 
‘the consummation of the whole universe, for these reasons even if 
‘sin had not existed the Incarnation would have taken place. — And 
‘this also can be maintained with good reason” 


to what he Sh vi to be son siRALI 0 of seine on a Auvreih 


ee 


set at his commentary on 1 Ti 
(Leet. iv.) he says: Sed 
set kage fete 
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and in his latest work (the Summa, e. 1270) he speaks with tolerable 
distinctness on the main issue, yet so as to recognise the validity of 
some (at least) of the grounds on which the contrary opinion had 
been maintained. 

The first Question in the Third Part of his Swmma_ is° on 
The first three 
Articles, under which it is discussed, deal with the following topics : 
(1) Whether it was fitting (conveniens) that God should be incarnate ; 


(2) Whether it was necessary for the reparation of the human race 


‘the Fitness (convenientia) of the Incarnation.’ 


that the Word of God should be incarnate ; (3) Whether if man had 


not sinned, God would have been incarnate. 

His conclusion on the first point is that ‘since the nature of God 
‘is the essence of goodness, and it pertains to the character (rationem) 
‘of good that it communicates itself to others; it is clear that it 
‘became God in the highest degree to communicate Himself to His 
‘creatures, which was fulfilled in the work of the Incarnation.’ 

The force of this argument (as we have seen before) is evidently 
wholly independent of the consequences of the Fall. So far therefore 
it might seem that Thomas was inclined to hold that this divine 
fitness would have been realised in the Incarnation apart from sin. 
But the discussion of the second Article brings into prominence the 
adaptation of the Incarnation to the wants of fallen man. And thus 
when he reaches the third Article he decides that ‘ Although God 
- ‘might have been incarnate if sin had not existed, yet it is said more 
‘fittingly that if man had not sinned God would not have been 


secundum quod res fiende erant. Et 
nescimus quid ordinasset si non pre- 
scivisset peccatum. Nihilominus tamen 
auctoritates videntur expresse sonare 
quod non fuisset incarnatus si non 
peccasset homo in quam partem ego 
magis declino, 

Comp. Quest. de Ver, xxix. 3, 4. 
(If we admit that Christ would not 
have been Incarnate if man had not 
sinned, He would have been Head of 
the Church in His Divine Nature only.) 
The passage is characteristic: Sup- 
posita illa opinione quod Christus non 
fuisset incarnatus si homo non pec- 


casset, Christus ante peccatum fuisset 
caput ecclesis secundum divinam na- 
turam solum ; sed post peccatum opor- 
tet quod sit ecclesia caput etiam 
secundum humanam. Nam per pec- 
catum natura humana vulnerata est 
et ad sensibilia demersa, ut ad invisi- 
bilem Verbi gubernationem non sit 
sufficienter idonea. Unde oportuit 
medicinam yulneri adhiberi per huma- 
nitatem Christi per quam Christus 
satisfecit, et oportuit quod visibilem 
naturam assumeret ut per visibilem 
gubernationem ad invisibilia homo 
revocaretur. 
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‘incarnate, since in Holy Scripture the ground (ratio) of the Incar- 
‘nation is everywhere set down as springing from the sin of the first 
_ ‘man (ex peccato...assignetur).’ 

This opinion he holds to be more probable because we can know 
that which depends on the will of God from Scripture only; and 
Scripture presents the Incarnation as the Divine remedy for sin, 
Sin, he goes on to say, may have been the occasion for the greater 
elevation of the human race; for God permits evil to happen that 

And thus he quotes without 
disapprobation the sequence, which his master Albert had criticised, 
*O felix culpa,’ 


He may bring a greater good out of it. 


BoNnAvEN- GIovVANNI DI Frpenza, who is known by the name of BoNAvEN- 
TURA, 1221 4 : oe fi. 
1274. TURA from the exclamation of Francis of Assisi on the occasion of 


his restoration to health when a child, combined the schoolman and 
the mystic in a character of singular beauty. His master, Alexander 
of Hales, is said to have remarked that ‘Adam did not sin in Bona- 
‘ventura.’ Even Luther gave him special praise; and the popular 
judgment was expressed in his title ‘doctor seraphicus.’ Bonaven- 
tura entered the order of the Franciscans (1248), and he became 
doctor on the same day and died in the same year as his Dominican 
contemporary.Thomas Aquinas. He deals with the subject of the 
absolute motive of the Incarnation more fully and (if possible) more 
reverently than his more famous rival, Indeed it was said that the 
third Book of the Sentences, the Doctrine of the Incarnation, was 
his peculiar field’, 

In treating of the whole subject he first examines* the question of 
the possibility of the union of the divine and human natures: he 


then examines the question of the suitableness (congruitas) of the ’ 


1 Compare: Non itaque absque causa 


tantam admiratus est in operibus ejus 
doctrinam et eruditionem 8. Thomas 
Aquinas ut petierit a Bonaventura sibi 
ostendi libros ex quibus tam multipli- 
cem atque adeo magnam eruditionis 
ubertatem hauriret. Is vero Christi 
Domini Cruci affixi imaginem demon- 
stravit, e quo fonte uberrimo se acci- 


pere professus est quicquid vel legeret 
vel sentiret (Wadding, Annales, tv. 
139). 

2 m1. Dist. i. Quest. 2. There are 
considerable variations in the texts 
of Bonaventura which I haye used, 
but they do not affect the general scope 
of his arguments. 


ee ee 
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union. Under the latter head he raises four points. ‘1, Whether 
‘it was suitable that God should become incarnate, 2. Whether 
‘the cause of the Son of God coming into the world was the restora- 
‘tion (reparatio) of the human race; whether, that is, if man had not 
‘sinned Christ would have been Incarnate. 3. Whether it was 
‘suitable that of the three Persons the Son should be Incarnate, 
‘4. Whether the Son of God was Incarnate at a suitable time.’ 

He approaches the second point as Thomas also did, from the side 
of Scripture, and gives the negative arguments first, The general 
language of the Bible and the current glosses, so he states the argu- 
ment, represent the coming of Christ as being for the redemption of 
man (Gal, iv, 4; Hebr. ii. 14; Ps. lxix. (Ixviii.) 2), 

Further, Christ assumed human nature either for its dignity or 
its necessity, But it could not have been for the former seeing that 
the nature of angels is nobler, And man’s necessity came from 
sin. ; - 

Further, the Incarnation is a work of grace; but the grace is 
greater as the object of it is more unworthy, 

Having thus given summarily the arguments in favour of the 
current opinion, Bonaventura states the reasoning. on the opposite 
side at greater length. 

1, He first gives the argument from the Pseudo-Augustine 
which was urged by Alexander of Hales, ‘Man required to be 
‘made wholly blessed (debebat totus beatificari), and that as fully if 
‘he had not fallen as after he had fallen,’ 

2. ‘The union with a Divine Person is not given to the nature 
‘of angels (Hebr. ii. 16). If therefore...nothing has been given to 
‘human nature in vain, such a dignity would not have remained 
‘unfulfilled (vacua), but it would still have been united with the 
‘Divine nature.’ 

3. ‘It became God as-much to manifest His infinity and per- 
‘fection and bountiful love (/iberalitas) if man had stood as if he 
‘had fallen...” iene 

4. ‘It is a work of as great difficulty and nobility to lay claim 
‘to and gain (vindicare et acquirere) an infinite good, as to make 

Ww. ao 
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‘satisfaction ‘for an offence against an infinite good. If therefore 
‘man could not by himself make satisfaction for the offence com- 
+ mitted against God, neither could he by himself earn the possession 
‘of God (merert habere Deum), Therefore as it was seasonable 
¢ (opportunum) that the Son of God should be incarnate on the fall of 
‘man, to make satisfaction for man, so it seems seasonable that the 
‘Son of God should be incarnate, if man had remained unfallen 
‘(homine stante), that man through Him might earn [the divine 
‘union |.’ 

5. ‘If the Incarnation took place primarily (principaliter) for 
‘the expiation of sin, then the soul of Christ’ was made not of 
‘primary purpose (principal intentione) but contingently (quadam 
‘occasione); if therefore it is incongruous (inconveniens) that the 
‘noblest object of creation should have been brought into being con- 
‘tingently (occasionaliter esse introductum), while an agent primarily 
‘purposes the noblest works, it seems to be incongruous to say that 
‘the Incarnation took place only for the restoraticn (reparationem) 
‘of man.’ - 

6. ‘In the Incarnation of the Son of God human nature is most 
‘highly exalted. If therefore God was Incarnate because human 
‘nature sinned ; it appears that man gains an advantage from his 
‘ wickedness... 

ya-L£ Christ 3 is the Head of the Church not only in His Divine 
‘Nature, but also in His human Nature.,.But if man had not sinned 
‘the Body of the Church would still have existed. Either therefore 
‘the Son of God would have become Incarnate or the Chureh would 
‘have remained without a Head,’ 

8. ‘If man had not fallen the sacrament of marriage would have 
‘existed, ...If therefore man had remained unfallen, either the sacra- 
‘ment of marriage would have been a false sign (Eph. y. 32) or the 
‘Son of God would have been Incarnate, But the first supposition 
‘is impossible.’ 

g. ‘There are four ways in which we can conceive of man being 


gptoduved, (x) of man and woman, (2) without man or woman 


“ Paid. ns . 4 Comp, p, 278, a 


angie dimen igsreoey 
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(Adam), (3) of man without woman (Eve), (4) of woman without 
man (Christ). Unless this fourth possibility had been realised the 
universe would not have been perfect. 

ro. Yet further Bonaventura goes on to consider the assump- 
tion of human nature, as distinguished from the assumption of 
mortality by the ‘Son of God, as belonging to the perfection of man, 
and by consequence to the perfection of the universe, both in regard 
to nature, and grace, and glory, 

Having thus set out both views, he concludes: ‘Which of these 
‘two modes [of regarding the question] is the better, He knows 
‘Who was Incarnate for us, Which of them is to be preferred 
‘it is difficult to see, inasmuch as each is in accordance with 
‘the catholic faith and is supported by catholic men, Moreover 
‘each excites the soul to devotion on different grounds. The first 
‘view however seems to be more consonant with the judgment of 
‘reason: the second, as it appears, is more consonant with the piety 
‘of faith. First because it is in closer agreement with [the letter of] 
‘Holy Scripture, the authority of Saints,..and secondly because it 
‘ gives greater honour to God...since the other view makes God in 
‘some sense dependent on the universe... Thirdly...because an excep- 
‘tional cause is assigned for an exceptional mystery..,. Fourthly 
‘because it kindles the affection of faith more ardently...’ ; 

Having thus stated his general conclusion he suggests answers to 
the arguments which he had given in favour of the view which he 
finally sets aside. They deserve to be indicated in outline ; 

1. The beatitude of man which comes through the Incarna- 
tion, and from the corporeal vision of Christ, is accidental and not 
essential. 

2. There are many potencies in creation which are not brought 
to act; but these are not in vain. , 

3. These attributes of God are adequately manifested in crea- 
tion. 
4. Even allowing the premiss, the blessing of divine fellowship 
might have been secured by the mission of the Holy Spirit into the 
soul without the mission of the Son into the flesh, 

“19—2 
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&. God foreknew the fall and provided for it from eternity. 

6. The Incarnation was not from (ex) man’s wickedness, but 
from God’s goodness. The obedience of Christ pleased Him more 
than the disobedience of Adam displeased Him. 

7, The Church would not have been without a Head, As God 
is the Head of man, so He would have been the Head of the Church 
of men, as He is the Head of the Church of angels. 

8. The sign of marriage would still have marked the union of 
Christ with the Church by love. 

9. The fourth mode of production is beyond the perfection of 
the universe (Jer. xxxi.); moreover the man so produced need not 
have been also the Son of God. 

After this reply he concludes: ‘These statements I desire to be 
‘made (dicta sint) without prejudice. For I do not wish to confine 
‘the goodness of God, but to commend the excess of His love 
‘towards fallen man, that our affections may be roused to love Him 
‘while we mark the extremity of His exceeding love.’ 

The transition from the calm and eloquent tenderness of Bona- 
ventura to the stern roughness of Duns Scorus is most abrupt. 
Duns Scotus (doctor subtilis) is simply the dialectician, without 
grace, without sympathy, inexhaustible in ingenuity, and unhesi- 
tating in decision. He is the master without the softening experi- 
ences of the ecclesiastic, In affirming that the Incarnation was 
independent of the Fall, he dwells mainly on the conceivable order 
of thoughts in the divine counsel, a form of argument which was 
only lightly touched before, 

‘The Incarnation of Christ was not foreseen as a contingent event 
‘(occasionaliter previsa), but was seen by God directly (immediate) 


‘as an end from eternity : so Christ, in His human Nature, since He 


_ ‘is nearer to the end than other things, was predestined before 


‘them... 


™ 


And again: ‘If the Fall was the cause of the Incarnation of 


‘Christ, it would follow that the greatest work of God was con- 


‘tingent only (occasionatum tantwm), because the glory of all things 


1 Opus Oxoniense, iii. Dist. xrx.; Wadding, vii. r, p. 415. 
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‘will not be so great (intensive) as that of Christ, and it seems to be 
‘very irrational to suppose that God would have left undone (dimi- 
‘ sisset) so great a work because of Adam’s right action, that is, if he 
‘had not sinned*,’ 

The thought is set out more fully in the following passage : 

‘[God] wills grace and glory to any other being soever before He 
‘foresees the opposites of those habits...that is sin and condemnation. 
‘Therefore from the first He wills the glory of the soul of Christ 
‘before He foresees that Adam will fall...Redemption, we allow, 
‘would not have required to be made if man had not sinned. But it 
‘was not for this reason only that God seems to have predestined 
‘that soul to so great glory, seeing that redemption, or the glory of 
‘redeeming the soul is not so great a good as is that glory of the soul 
‘of Christ, nor is it likely that the sovereign good in being (éam 
‘summum bonum in entibus) was only contingent, that is dependent 
‘on a less good...”.’ 

No fresh arguments appear to have been added on either side Garren 


after Duns Scotus. Gasriet Bret, ‘the last of the schoolmen’ mee 
assisted in the foundation of the Gymnasium at Tiibingen (1477), 


in his lectures on ‘the Sentences’ which were delivered there gives 


ele 


1 Opus Parisiense, iii, Dist. Vii. 
Quest. 4; Wadding, xi. p. 451: Si 
lapsus esset causa predestinationis 
Christi sequeretur quod summum opus 
Dei esset occasionatum tantum, quia 
gloria omnium non erit tanta intensive 
quanta erit Christi; et quod tantum 
opus dimisisset Deus per bonum fac- 
tum Adz, puta, si non peccasset, vide- 


_ tur valde irrationabile. 


Dico igitur sic: Primo Deus diligit 
se: secundo diligit se aliis (?), et iste 
amor est castus; tertio vult se diligi 
ab alio qui potest eum summe dili- 
gere, loquendo de amore alicujus ex- 
trinseci : et quarto previdit unionem 
illius nature que debet eum summe 
diligere etsi nullus cecidisset. 

2 Opus Oxoniense, iii. Dist. vii. 
Quest. 3; Wadding, vii. 1, p. 202 


...[Deus] prius cuilibet alteri vult - 
gratiam et gloriam quam prevideat — 


opposita istorum habituum...scilicet 


peccatum et damnationem. Ergo a 
primo prius vult anime Christi glo- 
riam quam prevideat Adam casurum 


...Sed nec redemptio fuisset facienda 
nisi homo peccasset. Sed non propter 
solam istam causam videtur Deus 


predestinavisse lam animam ad tan- 


tum gloriam, Cum illa redemptio sive 
gloria anime redimende non sit tan- 
tum bonum quantum est illa gloria 
anime Christi; nec est verisimile tam 
summum bonum in entibus esse tan- 
tum occasionatum,- scilicet propter 
minus bonum...Compare Dist. xix (p. 
405) Incarnatio Christi non fuit occa- 
sionaliter preevisa sed sicut finis imme- 


diate videbatur a Deo ab eterno, ita 


Christus in natura humana, cum sit 
propinquior fini, ceteris prius predes- 
tinabatur loquendo de his que preedes- 
tinantur.., 
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a general review of opinion upon the subject, and leaves the decision 
in suspense. He starts from the teaching of Thomas Aquinas, which 
he quotes at length, and gives in the course of his lecture an account 
of the opinions of Alexander of Hales, and Duns Scotus, justly 
remarking in reply to his argument from the priority of the pre- 
destination of Christ to glory in relation to the Fall, that in such 
questions we cannot speak of ‘before’ and ‘after.’ This criticism he 
supports by the authority of Occam. ‘The problem therefore remains 
‘doubtful’—this is his conclusion—‘... until the Lord shall deem it 


‘right to make a revelation’.’ 


Still one other writer, JoHN WessEL, must be noticed before 
we leave the 15th century. Wessel was born at Gréningen about 
1419 and died in the same place in 1489. In spirit and pursuits and 
doctrine he belongs to a period of transition. Like Rupert of Deutz, 
the first medieval writer whom he noticed, he expresses the striving 
after a new and direct approach to the source of truth. Like Rupert 
he also based his doctrine with absolute devotion upon Holy Scrip- 
ture; and he is described in his epitaph as justifying his claim to 
teach by a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek. His relation to Rupert 
is still closer than that of a kindred character. Hardenberg, his 
early biographer, relates that while studying at Cologne he grew 
weary of the mere repetition of the teaching of Thomas Aquinas and 
Albert the Great, and often crossed the Rhine to the Abbey of 
Deutz, where he found in the works of Rupert fresher and more 
congenial thoughts, From these writings he transcribed many 
passages, to which he added other extracts and comments of his 
own, This collection of notes and fragments he afterwards arranged 
and called his ‘ Mare magnum.’ The collection itself has perished ; 
but the two essays de causis Incarnationis and de magnitudine 
Passionis Domini, with which we are chiefly concerned, are said to 
have been derived in great part from it; and it is not difficult to see 


1 iii, Dist, ii, Quest, 1. 
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how the speculations of Rupert have influenced the views which 
Wessel maintains in them, 

Wessel approaches the subject of the Incarnation characteristically 
from a comparison of two passages of the Old Testament’, ‘Zam 
‘God, I change not’ (Mal. iii. 6), and ‘I am he that I am’ (Ex. iii. 
14). The latter translation is, he says, inadequate, though he 
believes that it was by a divine purpose that the txx and Jerome 
preserved the present tense. The true rendering, he maintains, is: 
‘I will be the man I will be’ (ero homo qui ero), ‘There is then an 
antithesis to be reconciled in this twofold revelation of the Divine 
nature; and the antithesis is reconciled for us, he argues, in, the 
Incarnation. 

The language of St Paul in Rom, ix. 28, as represented in the 
Vulgate, furnishes Wessel with his next illustration’, ‘Verbum 
abbreviatum et consummatum,’ he says, ‘fecit Deus super terram.’ 
And this was done in three ways. The divine Word, remaining in 
Himself unchangeable, was brought within limits (abbreviatum) at 
the Creation, but not consummated, He was also brought within 
limits in Holy Scripture, as it is said ‘day unto day uttereth Word,’ 
but still the Word was not consummated in the written Word 
‘quantumlibet liquescentis veritatis claritate resplendens.’ Once 
again therefore the Word was brought within limits and consum- 
mated by the Incarnation. 

Here then, he continues’, is a fitting place to inquire why God 
was made man: Cur Deus homo? Again and again he repeats 
Anselm’s famous question, and answers it by paraphrases of passages 
of Scripture which he quotes, The whole section is.so full of 
thought, and offers so vivid a picture of Wessel’s mode of interpreting 
the Bible that it must be quoted entire. 

‘Why was God made man? Why, but that that holy and fair 
body, the universal Church. of the triumphant saints might not be 
maimed but rejoice in its proper head. Eph, i. 22; Col. i, 18, ii. ro. 

Why was God made man? That the building of the Holy 
‘Temple might have its corner-stone in which the two walls of men 


1 De causis Incarn. ¢. iv. Ce Riasicuys ' 3 Td. ¢. vi, 
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and angels might meet and find their foundation. . Ps. exvili. 22; 
Acts iv. 11 [referred to St Stephen]; 1 Cor, iii, 11, 1 Cor. x. 4. 

‘Why was God made man? That all creation (creatura) might 
have a Mediator common to God and creation. Gal. iii. 19 ; 1 Tim. 
hi, 5. 

‘Why was God made man? That the whole host (militia) of 
God, and all the people of God might have their King. Luke i. 33 ; 
Apoc, xix. 16. ; 

‘Why was God made man? That the School of God might have 
its Teacher. Joel ii, 23 (doctorem justitie as mg. A.V.). 

‘Why was God made man?~ That the city of Jerusalem might 
have its Temple. Apoc. xxi. 22. 

‘Why was God made man? ‘That the Temple of the heavenly 
Jerusalem might have its High Priest. Ps. cx. 4; Hebr. v. 4. 

‘Why was God made man? That all the daughters of God might 
find their Bridegroom and the pattern (paradigma) of their love. 
John iii. 29; Matt. ix. 15. 

‘Why was God made man? « That all who sacrifice in the Temple 
of God might have their sacrifice (hostia), Hebr. ix. 13 f And if 
all do not offer sacrifices or victims for the present, still part do for 
the past, and all for preservation (de preservato) offer sacrifices and 
victims and offerings for sin and ignorance, and tithes and first fruits 
and peace offerings. All whether men or angels offer whole burnt 
offerings and incense in this Temple. 

‘Why was God made man? ~ That all the sheep’ of God’s pasture 


‘might have their common shepherd. John x. 2, 9. He left His 


ninety and nine sheep on the mountains, going away to seek the one 


‘which had strayed. A common shepherd then had been destined and 


predestined for this and for those, as He had been before foreseen 


‘and hated (previsus et invisus) by Lucifer who pursues the Lamb. 


‘Why was God made man? That all the sons of God and all 


‘creation might have their first-born brother. Rom. viii. 29; Col. 
ee 


It- is easy to anticipate the answer which Wessel gives to the 
next question which he asks; ‘ Whether.God.the Word would have 
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‘assumed flesh even if man had not sinned?’ His answer however 
rests mainly upon another form of argument akin to that of Duns 
Scotus. He regards the humanity assumed by Christ (creaturam 
alam beatam a Verbo adsumptam in wnionem hypostaticanr) as so full 
of grace, and righteousness and glory, that its fulness alone outweighs 
in the judgment of God all the fulness of the whole remaining 
creation. ‘God therefore loved Christ more from eternity than the 
‘whole of the rest of the Church, and before it’ ‘Nay the rest of 
‘the body would not have been destined [to glory], except it had 
‘been [included] in the dignity of the Sacred Head?.’ 

‘We must consequently use great care (reverentia) in dealing with 
‘the phrase in the Nicene Creed ‘who for us men...,’ us if the Word 
‘was made Flesh for our sakes, when otherwise He would not have 
‘been so made, For in final causes, which are essentially coordinated, 
‘the order is not that the better are for the worse...*.’ 

Even the angels who had not fallen_were, as Wessel teaches, 
immeasurably blessed by the Incarnate Christ. ‘Whence he con- 
‘cludes theirs is an unworthy question who ask ‘Whether if Adam 
‘*had not sinned the Word would have been made flesh?’ For that 
‘wise designer (destinator) of the holy city Jerusalem had purposed 
‘ (destinaverat) to grant union and perfection among its citizens, that 
‘the natural union of the head and members is inadequate to express 
‘it. It is then like asking in the case of an ulcerated arm or leg, 
‘whether if the arm had not been ulcerated the head would have 
‘been given to the combination of members to heal the arm or not*?? 

This figure presents an impressive view of Wessel’s general 
teaching, which he sums up in a series of brief propositions, tracing 
the fulfilment of the divine counsel from the creation to the consum- 
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mation of all things*. This series concludes thus: ‘God destined — 


‘and regarded (intendit) the Lamb as first and the first-fruits of all 
‘creation. He destined that the Lamb should become man. He 
« destined the Lamb as King of a blessed state. It was fitting (con- 
‘gruebat) that the Man-Lamb being King should have men as 
‘citizens of His kingdom, } 


1 De causis Incarn. ¢. vii, 2.Td. ¢. vii,.  3-Id. ¢. xiv. 4 Td. ¢. xv. 
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‘The Lamb has the promise from the Father that men should be 
‘given Him at His request as His inheritance. 

‘If neither angel nor man had fallen the Lamb in bliss would no 
‘less have reigned over them. 

‘Still truly ‘for us men and for our salvation He came down from 
*¢* heaven.’ 

‘He was truly made man for our salvation, suffered, died, was 
‘buried.’ 

‘He was not however wholly or entirely (non penitus non prorsus) 
‘made man for our salvation.’ 

‘For our salvation wholly He suffered, died, was buried, being 
‘made a sacrifice:and victim. It was not wholly to restore (cwrare) 
‘us from destruction, that He was made an offering (sacrificitum), a 
‘holocaust, incense. 

‘That most holy [human] soul [of Christ] was inflamed and 
‘borne to God by the impulse of its own love. It [or Christ] lived 
‘more for God and for itself [as directed] towards good than for 
‘saving all of us.’ 

Thus there were in Christ three ‘forms.’ The form of God, 
which is eternal; and in this He is equal in all things to the 
Father: the form of a slave, which He assumed for the sake of 
sinners, which was temporal, and in this He emptied Himself: the 
form of the supreme creature (supremi plasmatis), which He would 
have assumed even if man had not sinned. In the second form He 
will receive a kingdom which afterwards He will give back to the 
Father, The kingdom which He has in the third form will be for 
ever and ever (Luke i. 32 f.)’. 

Thus wrote the Dutch mystic from his northern home, About 
the same time Picus, count of Mirandola, the most brilliant. type of 
the universal scholarship of the Renaissance, maintained the same 
doctrine from a different point of view. ‘It was fitting,’ he writes, 
‘that He who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
‘creation, in whom all things (wniversa) were created, should be 


‘united in an ineffable union to him (¢.e. man) who was made after 


— 1 De causis Incarn. c, xvii, ie 
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‘the image of God, who is the bond of all creation, in whom all 

‘things are included (conclusa). And if the whole of nature was 
‘imperilled with man, its loss was not to be disregarded, or to be 
‘repaired by any other than by Him by Whom all nature had been 


‘framed’,? 


In the age of the Reformation the question was still debated. Nactan- 
Among the Romanist divines who maintained that the Incarnation 
was independent of the Fall, Giacomo NacutantT1, bishop of Chiozza 
(Jacobus Naclantus, Zp. Clodiensis, or Clugiensis), a Dominican, is 
the most conspicuous’, His general spirit is characterised by a 

remark in the preface to his commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, in which he gives as the reason for discussing that 
Epistle before the Epistle to the Romans, that it suggests in its 
‘loftier and more mysterious revelations, which are truly brought 
‘from the third heaven, many thoughts which are necessary for the 
‘understanding of the latter,’ 
The argument by which Naclantus supports his opinion is an 
analysis of the divine counsel of creation as man can apprehend it. 
In this he argues that man was marked out as the object of the 
Divine love, and that in regard to him an end absolutely perfect 
must have been prepared before the means towards the end. This 
-end regarded man’s spiritual and eternal state; and therefore his 


approach to God and his union with God. And when it is said that 


Aer Se 


1 In Hept. v. 7. I do not observe 
among the theses of Picus any one on 
this subject, as there is commonly said 
to be. 

2 The glimpses which are gained of 
Nachianti at the Council of Trent are 
full of interest. He spoke warmly 
against placing traditions on the same 
footing as Scripture: Nemo enim 
ignorat contineri in sacris libris ea 
omnia que ad salutem pertinent...Quod 
vero etiam ecclesiastice traditiones re- 


cipiantur et eorum mentio in decreto 


fiat nullo modo probare possum, cum 
tot indictiones jejuniorum, tot cere- 
monix, que plerumque frustratorie 


sunt, nimis Christianum populum 
gravant (Theiner, Acta Conc. Trident. 
1. 38 f.). And again: Non possum 
pati ut sepe dixi, s, synodum pari 
pietatis affectu suscipere traditiones et 
libros sanctos; hoc enim, ut vere 
dicam quod sentio, impium est. Neque 
placet quod ponatur anathema in ipsis 
traditionibus... A lively scene followed 
these bold words, which ended in an 
explanation and an apology (id. 85). 
Comp. pp. 76, 82. The words of Na- 
chianti were condemned by the Council, 
and Card. Pole joined in the condem- 


nation: ‘sed posset, inquit, defendi, 
quia dixit, ‘‘ mihi videtur”’”’ (id. p. 85). 
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man was the crown of creation, we mean in particular Christ as 
man, by whom as God and man, in the divine counsel, and therefore 
truly man, even before the Incarnation, it was predestined that the 


The effect of 
the Fall then was that He who ‘was determined to be man, but not 


1 
world should be made, preserved and consummated’. 


‘passible, ordained the Maker of the world, appointed Heir of the 
‘universe, chosen as King of all things, given as Head to the 
‘peculiar possession (peculio) of God the Father, should in due 
‘season be sent down, lowered (dejici), emptied, that clothed in 
‘passible flesh’ He might make atonement for sin®. 

Whence Naclantus concludes, ‘it is not only consonant to reason 
‘but to Holy Scripture, that although the decree for the assumption 
‘of flesh follows the decree for the permission of sin, so that if Adam 
‘had not sinned there would have been no need of Christ as a 
‘Physician, yet the decree of the assumption of man precedes not 
‘only the decree of the permission of sin, but even the determination 
‘of the creation of the world*,’ 

The same general conclusion that ‘the Son of God would have 
‘been Incarnate if sin had not entered into the world,’ was main- 


tained in the Lutheran Church by Anpr. OstAnpER*. This singularly 


1 Hodem constitutum est decreto. ut 


per eundem Deum et hominem Curis- 
Tum (hoc est) verbum definitione Dei ad 
induendum hominem determinatum, 
et ob id hominem vere apud Deum 
effectum non solum quelibet condere- 
tur, servaretur, ac promoveretur crea- 
tura...sed...in longe feliciorem statum 
...certo transferretur tempore...p, 38. 

2 Decretum.,..... Unigenitum summi 
Patris, jam quidem hominem sed non 
passibilem definitum, Opificem. orbis 
ordinatum, Heredem wuniversorum 
institutum, in Regem omnium rerum 
selectum, Peculio Dei patris donatum, 
et eidem uti caput ascriptum ; tandem 
(sed opportuno tempore) eousque de- 
mitti, dejici, exinaniri: ut eo passi- 
bilem carnem induto.,,.... mortem exe- 
crabilem passo, impensa tanti sacri- 
ficii crimen expiaretur less majestatis 
Dei.:. p. 89.5 


? Qua de re, si non fallor, facile ex 


premissis habetur: non modo con- 
sonum esse rationi sed et Scripturis 
Sanctis : quod etsi decretum assump- 
tionis carnis decretum subsequitur 
permissionis culpe, propter quod si 
Adam non peccasset CuRisto medico 
opus non fuisset: decretum tamen 
assumendi hominem non tantum pre- 
cedit permissionem peccati sed et defi- 
nitionem creationis Mundi (ib. 39 f.). 
4 The title of the work in which he 
discusses the question is: An Filius 
Dei fuerit incarnandus st peccatum 
non introivisset in mundum. Item de 
imagine Dei quid sit ex certis et eviden- 
tibus sacre Scripture testimoniis et 
non ex philosophicis et humane rationis 
cogitationibus deprompta explicatio, 
Monteregio Prussiz 1550. I have been 
unable to obtain access to a copy of 
the book which is not, as far as I can 


find, in any of our great libraries. I° 
can therefore quote it only from Grau’s © 


” 
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vigorous and original thinker! brought the doctrine into connexion 
with his peculiar views on justification. Man, he taught, is justified 
by the indwelling in him of the Divine Word ‘our Lord and Saviour 
‘and only Mediator, Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Mary, 
‘very God and very man.., And since the one eternal and divine 
‘essence of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit is indivisible, the Father 
‘and the Holy Spirit also dwell in us*’ The divine likeness, for 
which man was made, according to his original constitution, involved 
the union of God and man as presented in the Incarnation. This 
opinion was fiercely assailed as ‘new, useless, and impious.’ The 
most interesting feature in the arguments by which Osiander sup- 
ports his teaching is the form of his biblical proof. He was specially 
devoted to the study of Scripture, and thought that the confirmation 
of the doctrine was to be sought there rather than in authority, 
And such confirmation he found primarily in the account of Crea- 
tion, wherein man is revealed to have been ‘made in the image of 
God.’ 

This statement then formed the starting point of his discussion, 
‘What, he asks, is ‘the image of God’? The answer, he replies, is to 
be found in the words of Christ: ‘ He that hath seen Me hath seen 
‘the Father’ (John xiv. 9). ‘Therefore our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
‘Son of God and the Son of Mary is the image of the Father....The 
‘Word made flesh, the Word of life, that which was from the begin- 


. ‘ning, which the apostles heard and handled with their hands, as 


‘John bears witness (1 John i, 1)*’ In other words ‘He in whom 
‘the-fulness of Godhead (Father, Son and Spirit) dwells, Jesus Christ, 
‘or the humanity of Christ, embracing the divinity,...is the real ob- 
‘jective image of God*,’ 

Thus Christ was destined to be naturally the image and glory of 


God; and God made man, the whole man and not any part of him, 
capable of becoming like Christ through His pure grace and ‘goodness. 


Essay (de And. Osiandro doctrine com- 1¢Homo adrodiéaxros nulliusque Aca- 


-mentatio...scr. R. F, Grau, Marb, demise discipulus,’ as Quenstedt dis- 


1860). There is a good and sympa- paragingly remarks (p. 110). 
thetic account of Osiander’s views in 2 Grau, p. 27. 


"Moller’s life (Andreas Osiander...von ~ 3 Grau, l.c. p. 5. 


Dr W. Miller, Elberfeld, 1870), - +. 4 Osiander ap. Grau, p, 7. 
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Man, that is, was created to be as it was already determined eternally 


that Christ should be’. 


This being the Destiny of man, the Incarnation, Osiander argues, 


was necessarily independent of the Fall. 
man was created was first realised in the Incarnation, 


ward to this, in the language of time, God created man, 


The image of God in which 
Looking for- 
Otherwise 


man could not have been created in God’s image which would have 


had no existence’, 


Further the relation of Christ to the Church as its Head cannot 


be supposed to be dependent on man’s sin, 


And this, Osiander 


thinks, was already shadowed forth in the record of Creation before 
the Fall (Gen. ii, 23 £; comp, Matt, xix. 4f; Eph. v. 31 f), 


In a word all things were created for the Son, Who was to be in- 


carnate (comp, Col. i, 13—20), 


Osiander rests his conclusion on Scripture, but he finds support 


for it also in the language of the Nicene Creed. 


‘from heaven for us men and for our salvation.’ 


have two distinct thoughts. 


‘Christ came down 


Here, he says, we 


He was Incarnate ‘for us men’ as men 


created for Him and in His image; and ‘for our salvation’ as having 


fallen through sin®, 


Among those who had wandered far from the Catholic faith 
SeRvetus and F, Socinus- maintained that the coming of Christ in 


the flesh was independent of the fall, 


‘was made after the pattern, form, figure and image of Christ, in 


‘Adam,’ the former writes, 


‘body and soul* And again ‘Christ Himself before Adam sinned 


‘was already in the Word with God, destined to be true man, 


1 Osiander’s reasons are given at 
length by Grau, pp. 12 ff., and Mdller, 


Pp. 304 ff. 


2 Si filius. Dei non fuisset incarnan- 
dus nisi Adam peccasset, sequeretur 
aliud absurdum, nempe quod Adam 
non Imagine Christi sed Christus 
Imagine Adami esset factus (Osiander, 
ap. Grau, p. 13). 

3 Quis non videat Spiritum Sanctum 
hic duas inter sese longe diversissimas 
causas ostendere propter quas Filius 
Dei descenderit de celis et homo factus 
sit? Quarum prior est quia nos ho- 


If 


mines eramus homines, propter ipsum 
et imagine eius conditi, qui conditi 
nunquam fuissemus nisi ipse quoque 
voluisset homo fieri et inter nos ver- 
sari (Prov. viii). Posterior causa est 
quia per peccatum corrueramus in mor- 
tem, unde nos eruere et salutem nobis 
restituere dignatus est (ap. Grau, p, 
15). 

4 Christianismi Restitutio, 1557. De 


Trin. 11. p. 104: Ad exemplar igitur, 
formam, figuram, et imaginem Christi 
est factus Adam, secundum corpus et 


animum, 
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‘ Adam had not sinned Christ would have been Incarnate so as not 
‘to die, and would have provided for our change while living to 
‘heavenly glory without any form of death!” 

F, Socinus, on the other hand, held that man was created F, Soor- 
without the gift of immortality, Hence in discussing 1 Pet. i, 20 ee 
he maintains that ‘Christ came, after men had sinned, to do away 
‘their sins, but that He would have come even if men had not 
‘sinned, For He was destined to come to give us immortality which 
‘the first man did not possess at the beginning of creation,,.°.’ 

Cavin attacked the doctrine and arguments of Osiander with Catv, 
considerable severity in the remodelled edition of his Institutes oa 
(1559). He characterises the opinion ‘that Christ should have been 
‘man although there had been no need of His interposition to redeem 
‘mankind,’ as one of those ‘wandering speculations that ravish 
‘unto them light spirits.’ ‘I allow,’ he says, ‘that in the first order 
‘of creation, and while nature was undisturbed by the fall, [Christ] 
‘was set over angels and men, whereupon He is said by Paul to be 
‘the first-born of every creature (Col. i, 15). But since all Scripture 
‘declares that He was clothed with flesh to become Redeemer, it is 
‘an act of exceeding rashness to imagine another cause or another 
‘end,’ He then quotes and examines Is. lili. 4 f£.; John i, gL, Td: 
ni) 16, V. 25 5 Matt. Xvily 1E, ie tc, &e. ; and continues; ‘If any 
‘object that some of these considerations are not opposed to the belief 
‘that Christ who redeemed men under condemnation might have 
*shewn His love to them while still safe and unfallen by putting on 
‘flesh, the answer is short: since the Spirit proclaims that by the 


‘eternal decree of God these two facts were united together, that 


ET, HNN 8 w 


1JId. De orb. perdit. 1. p. 382: 
Christus ipse antequam Adam pec- 
caret jam in verbo erat apud Deum, 
futurus verus homo. Si Adam non 
peceasset citra mortem fuisset Christus 
incarnatus, nos ad gloriam ce#lestem 
viventes immutaturus absque aliqua 
morte. 

2 Prelect. Theol. x. 8 (Opera,t. 549): 
Ceterum quia certum est Deum ante 
mundum conditum de mittendo Christo 


decrevisse, ne quis ex eo hominum pec- 
cata preevisa fuisse colligat, sciendum 
est Christum quidem postquam homi- 
nes peccaverant ad ipsorum peccata 
delenda venisse sed venturum tamen 
fuisse etiamsi homines non peccassent, 
Venturus enim erat.ad immortalitatem. 
nobis dandam, qua...ab ipso creationis 
initio primus homo caruit... Comp. 
De statu primi hominis ante lapsum, ii. 
263 fi, 
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Creation a 
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‘Christ should be our Redeemer, and partaker of the same nature 
‘with us, it is not right to inquire farther... This modesty Osian- 
‘der unjustly assails, who at the present time has again unhappily 
‘discussed this question which was before slightly mooted by a 
‘few’, 

Some Calvinists however maintained, and this touches close upon 
the essence of the doctrine, that unfallen men needed the media- 
torial work of Christ for the support of their union with God. A 
single illustration will be sufficient. Ponanus thus expresses the 
thought: ‘From the beginning of the world [Christ] was and is the 
‘Mediator between God and the sons of God, as rational creatures 
‘made in the image of God, through Whom alone they had in the 
‘beginning and have blessedness, that is communion with and 


‘fruition of God as the highest good’, 


fare 


The long line of authorities which we have examined shews 
beyond question that ‘the Gospel of Creation’ is a just subject for 
discussion. The belief that the Incarnation was in essence inde- 
pendent of the Fall has been held by men of the most different 
schools, in different ways and on different grounds, All however in 
the main agree in this, that they find in the belief a crowning promise 
of the unity of the Divine order ; a fulfilment, a consummation, of 
the original purpose of creation; a more complete and harmonious 


view of the relation of finite being to God than can be gained 


otherwise, 


1 Instit. ii, 12, 4—7. He concludes: 
Quas hactenus refutavi nenias, pro 
firmissimis oraculis ducit Osiander, 
nempe ut suarum speculationum dul- 
cedine inebriatus ridiculos pxanas de 
nihilo eftlare solet. 

2 Syntagma, vi. 27. Comp. Zan. 
chius in Hexaem. ut. Lib. iii. c, 2, 
Docemus etiam in statu ante lapsum 
[Adamum] opus habuisse Christo me- 
diatore, non per quem reconciliaretur 


Patri...sed per quem preservaretur a 
peccato... Bucanus (Instit. Theol, Art. 
X. 3, Pp. 106) uses almost the same 
words. I have not seen that the En- 
glish Reformers touched upon the ques- 
tion; and I cannot find Willett’s book 
de statu hominis, to which Gerhard 
refers (Soc. Theol. iii. p. 444), in the 
Library of the British Museum or-in 
the Cambridge University Library. 
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In every age the theory of the Divine economy, if we may so The sense 


of theo- 
speak, will present itself under an aspect corresponding with the logical 


formulas 
must 
under human observation, presents itself. It cannot but be that the change. 


general aspect under which the whole finite order, so far as it comes 


views which are entertained of the relations of man to the earth 
on which he lives, of the earth to the universe, of the period 
of human life to the measurable period of the existence of the 
objects of sense, should affect our views of the Redemption and 
Consummation of man, not in essence but in the mode of appre- 
hension. It is impossible for us now to understand a formula 
which deals with man and the world in the sense in which it 
was understood when the earth was regarded as the centre of the 
system of material creation, and the human race as having existed 
for five or six thousand years. The effect upon the mind of the 
words in which it is expressed must be different even if we use 
the same words. And the sovereign preeminence of Scripture as 
the vehicle of spiritual knowledge lies in this, that it finds fuller 
interpretation from growing experience. The Scripture does not 
change, but our power of entering into its meaning changes. 

If then we endeavour to consider the question before us from 
the position in which we are placed in regard to the teaching of Two 
Scripture, we shall be led (1) to examine what Scripture teaches or peas 


indicates as to the essential relations of man to God and to the world, eg 


“go far as we can now apprehend the revelation which is made of God and 


the world; 
them ; and then (2), looking at the whole revelation of the Divine 2. The 


conse- 
purpose recorded in the Bible, to determine, as far as may be, the quent 


aspect of 
motives, if such a word may be used, to which the Incarnation is to ae Tacs 


i nation. 
be assigned. 


1. The relations of man to God and to the world, as laid down r. Man, 


i) made in 
in Scripture, may be expressed in two brief propositions. In relation ae image 
ae are ; c f God; 
to God, man was made in His image (i). In relation to the world, (i) ie 
man is the representative of the visible creation (ii). Hi glaetcr: 


wW. 20 
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the visible 
creation. 


(i) Man as 
the image 
of God 

to be 
regarded 
(a) indi- 
vidually, 
and (b) 
socially. 


(a) The 
individual 
man, 


Man as 
created 
needed a 
Mediator. 
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(i) The truth that man was ‘ made in the image of God’ admits of 
two distinct developments. It may be viewed (a) in regard to the 
individual, or (>) in regard to the race. 


It is true indeed that neither the 


In both respects man was 


created to gain a divine ideal, 
race nor the individual can be properly considered apart: each is de- 


But 


much is gained both in clearness and fulness of view by considering 


pendent upon the other for the attainment of its perfection. 


them separately. 


(a) 


was ‘made in the image of God.’ 


It is wholly unnecessary to inquire in what exact sense man 
We have no faculties for the 
investigation. There is however no authority for limiting the 
image to any particular part of his nature. For us the individual 
man in his complex being is one; and as man he was made in God’s 
image to gain His likeness. - 
In this work he had constant need of Divine help. As he was 
made he was not at once capable of union with God. To reach this 
In the Divine 
order men are ‘ first made men and then afterwards gods’.’ 
If then man had fulfilled the law of his being, he would still, so 


far as we can see, have stood in need of a Mediator through whom the 


consummation he required discipline and training. 


relation of fellowship with God might have been sustained, and deep- 
ened, and perfected. Nor is it easy to suppose that this fellowship 
could have been made stable and permanent in any other way than 
by the union in due time of man with God, accomplished by the 


1 Trrationabiles igitur omni modo 
qui non exspectant tempus augmenti, 
et sue nature infirmitatem adscribunt 
Deo...Jam volunt similes esse factori 
Deo, et nullam esse differentiam infecti 
Dei, et nune facti hominis, qui plus 
irrationabiles sunt quam muta ani- 
malia. He enjm non imputant Deo, 
quoniam non homines facit ea...Nos 
enim imputamus ei, quoniam-non ab 
initio Dii facti sumus, sed primo qui- 
dem homines, tune demum Dii...(Iren. 
iv. 38, 4: the whole passage is worthy 
of careful study: comp. iii, 10, 2; iii. 
19, I). 

The thought, which is startling at 
first to us, finds frequent expression in 


\ 


Athanasius: de Inc. Verbi § 51, p. 75 
adros yap [6 Tod Beod Ad-yos] érnyOpurn- 
cev Wa jets OeoronfGuev> Kal adros 
épavépwoey éavrov bid oWuaros va hues — 
Tov doparou Iarpos évyocav AdBwuev? Kal — 
avros Vreuewe THY Tap’ avOpdmrwv Bp 
ta nels abavaslay KAnpovounowuev. De 
decr, Syn. Nic. § 14, p. 173 6 Adyos 
adpé éyévero tva...Kal jets x Tod mvev- 
Maros avrov jetadaBdvres OeoroinOhvat 
durnPGuev, dAdws odk dv Tobrou TUxXSyTEs 
el un TO KTioTov Hudy adtos évedicato 
coua, Compare Newman, Note on the — 
Second Discourse against the Arians 
§ 21, p. 380, for other references; and 
the Index under @eorolnats ; and Suicer 
8.v. Oeomoréw. 
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union of man with Him who was the Mediator between God and 


man, and in whose image man was made’. 


Trenzus has given a striking expression to this truth. He starts 


indeed from the consideration of man as fallen, but his argument 


passes into an absolute form. Speaking of the necessity of the 


Incarnation he says: ‘If man had not conquered the adversary of 


‘man, the enemy would not have been justly conquered. And 


‘again, if God had not bestowed salvation, we should not have 


“possessed it surely. And if man had not been united to God, he 


‘could not have partaken of incorruption. 


For it was necessary 


‘that the Mediator of God and men by His own essential relation- 


‘ship with both should bring both together into friendship and 


‘concord, and on the one hand present man to God and on the other 


‘make God known to man,’ 


Moreover, if we regard the predestined humanity of the Son of 


God as the archetype of humanity®, light is thrown upon the doctrine 


1 This thought is clearly expressed 
by many Calvinistic theologians, 
though they do not follow it out to 
its full breadth. Hominum integro- 
rum Mediator [fuit Christus] respectu 
prime illius unionis ante lapsum, 
quia homines integri non per seipsos 
sed per Filium Dei erant Deo uniti 
et conjuncti, quamdiu ipsi visum fuit 


_largiri illis gratiam persistendi in ami- 


citia cum Deo...Inde ab initio mundi 
fuit atque est inter Deum et filios Dei, 
seu creaturas rationales ad imaginem 
Dei conditas, Mediator per quem solum 
ille statum initio habuerunt et habent 
beatitudinem, hoc est, communionem 
et fruitionem Dei tanquam summi 
boni (Polanus Syntagma, vi. 27). Com- 
pare p. 304. 

2 Tren. iii. 18, 7 Ei yap un avOpwros 
évlenoe Tov avrlaradov Tod dvOpurrov, obK 
av Suxalws évixhOn o éxOpds. ddu Te, 
ei py 6 Beds edwpyoato THY cwrnplay, 
otk dv BeBalws eoxouer airyy. Kal ef 
py cvvnvd0n 6 dvOpwros TH Dew, ove ay 


Aww peracxely Ths apOapcias. “Hoer 
yap Tov pectrny Oe0d Te Kal dvOpdruv, Oca, 


Tis idtas mpos éxarépous olketdryros, els 


s gidtav Kat dudvoray rods dudorépous 


cwayayely’ Kal Jeg wey mapactrnoa Tov 
GvOpwrov, dvOpwmos 5¢ yvwpica Tov 
Ged. 

Compare v. 16, 2 "Ey rots mpoaev xp6- 
vous édéyero pev Kar’ elxdva Oeov yeyo- 
vévat Tov dvOpwmrov, ovK édeixvuTo Oé> ere 
yup déparos nv 6 Nbyos, ob} Kar’ elkdva 6 
dvOpwros éyeybvet. Sia todro 6) Kal 
Thy ouolwow padluas dréBadev. dmore 
6é capé éyévero 0 ébyos TOD Beob, Ta 
duporepa emexvipwce? Kal yap Kal rip 
elxéva €devEev dANOGs, ards Toro yevs- 
peevos omep 7 7 elkwv avTot: Kal THv 
opolwoww BeBalws karéornce, cuveecopord- 
cas Tov dvOpwrov TH dopdrw marpt [per 
visibile Verbum]. 

iv. 33, 4 mos dvOpwros xwpjce els 
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Gedy, ef wr) 6 Oeds exwp7On els dvOpwror. - 


The form éxwp76n in this connexion is 
strange (comp. iv. 38, 2). The Latin 
translation has nothing to correspond 
to it. The Greek is preserved by Theo- 
doret, Dial. ii. p. 129 (Migne Patr. Gr. 
Ixxxiii. 171). 

3 Compare Tertull. de Reswrr. Carn. 
6 Quodeunque enim limus exprime- 
batur Christus cogitabatur homo futu- 
rus, quod et limus, et sermo caro, 
quod et terra tunc. Sic enim prefatio 


20-2 
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The rela- of the Atonement. It becomes in this case in some degree intelligible 


tion of ti ' 
this idea how Christ could fitly (if we may so speak) take man’s nature upon _ 


3 nes Him, and suffer for man, inasmuch as He took upon Himself a 

ae nature which was not alien in its idea, but one which in some 
mysterious sense was in its propriety partially an image of His own 
though it had fallen. 

So far then the essential constitution of man suggests at least the 
belief that the Incarnation, by which we understand in this case the 
taking of sinless and perfected humanity into God, was part of the 
Divine counsel in creation. 

(b) The (0) These considerations which apply to the individual man 


fe obtain greater weight if they are extended to the race. We cannot 


but believe that under any circumstances, and wholly apart from the _ 
Fall, there would have been a progress in the race, as well as in the SS 

individual, towards the gradual fulfilment of the idea of humanity. 

All that was potentially included in man in his various relations to 
being would have been realised in many parts. In this way the ~ 
whole conception of humanity would have been broken up and dis- a 
5 


€ tributed, so to speak, through countless separate personalities. There 


would then have been need of some power by which at last all the 
scattered elements of manhood should be brought together into a _ 
personal unity. In other words the endeavour to follow out the | 


normal development of the human race leads us to look for that 

which answers to the Incarnation, by which the ort ss, body 

might be brought into a final unity in fellowship with God. ie 

Riaek::, oe _ For Christ, as we are taught, supplies that which gives a comm on 

oer or the life to all the members. He is the Head of the Body. All tl 

ne ; inbrught ferences of men, so far as he correspond with a true growth 
0 a uni 


. 

wt 

L1i- 
‘3 


patris ad fiiam: Faciamus Jone Prax. 12 Denique seqr 


ad imaginem e aE a nostram: distinguit inter pers. 
et fit homi: ; utiqn 
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reconciled in Him, and shewn to be contributory to the manifestation 


of His perfection’, 


In this respect the argument which was drawn from Eph. v. 31 f£., The 


b ; 4 : ‘ relation 
y several early writers deserves more consideration than we are at of Christ 


first inclined to give to it. The main idea in the passage seems to lie 
be that the Church, the representative of perfected humanity, of that 
which the race would in the end have been if sin had not intervened, 
is related to a Head, just as in the typical record of Creation woman 
is related to man, The Church and woman are severally regarded 
as derived, and yet belonging to the completeness of that from which 
they are derived, and so destined finally to be restored to perfect 
fellowship with it. 


woman ; Christ, such appears to be the thought, however unfamiliar 


Man ideally is not man only but man and 


it may be to us, unites with the Godhead the idea of perfected 
humanity, and that not accidentally but essentially. The personal 
relation of sex regarded in typical individuals, represents, as’ we 
should express the view, beyond itself a corporate relation which 
exists in respect to the race. Just as the individual union is neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of the idea of woman; so the corporate union 
is necessary for the fulfilment of the idea of humanity. Christ is the 
true Adam: the Church is the true Eve. And both these relations, 
the individual relation and the corporate relation, are independent of 
the Fall. The Fall has disturbed and disordered each, but it was not 


~ the occasion for the first existence of either”. 


ing with the earthly Christ; and he 
finds in this relation the fulfilment of 
the words of Genesis: émolnoev 0 Geos 
Tov dvOpwrov apcev Kal Ondv* 7d apoev 
éotlv 6 Xpiords, TO Onrv 7H éxkAnola 


1 Eph. i. 22 f. avrov édwKe xedpadhy 
brép mdvra TH éxAnola, qris éorl 70 
oOpa avrov, Td TAnpwpa TOU Ta wdvTa ev 
macw mAnpoupévov. I cannot but be- 
lieve that in the last clause m\npoupe- 


as tale lel el a ieee ee ee 


vou is (as elsewhere) passive, so that 
everything which is is represented as 
serving for the manifestation of the 
full glory of God, Col. ii. 19. 
2 The thought finds a confused ex- 
- pression in a very remarkable passage 
of the Homily which is known as the 
Second Epistle of Clement. In this 
the writer speaks of a spiritual Church, 
corresponding to the spiritual Christ, 
and of an earthly Church correspond- 


(2 Clem. xiv.). 

Compare Hermas i. Vis. ii, 4 Ty 
mpecBurépav map’ As éaBes 7d BiBAlov, 
rhva Soxels etvar; eyo pnp Thy DiBudrdav. 
Tlavdou, poly, ovx éort. Ts ody éorl; 
nul. ‘H éxxdyola, pyolv. elroy oiv 
aire Aud tl ody mpesBurépa ;"Or, dnoly, 
rdvrev mpurn exticOn, dua TovTo mpeo- 
Burépa, kal duh radryv 6 Kbomos KaTnp- 
rlcOn. 
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(ii) Man (ii) So far we have regarded man only, the individual and the _ 

eeaal race. We venture to go yet further, and to look upon man as the J 

nel representative of Creation. This thought appears to be distinctly 
suggested in the records of the Creation, and of the Fall, and of the 
new Creation. The dominion of man (Gen. i. 28) was such that his 
realm shared the consequences of his sin (Gen. iii. 17). His destiny 
therefore has not yet been accomplished (Ps. viii.; Hebr. ii, 5 ff.). 
But in its promised fulfilment lies the hope of the material world. 
For that something is in store which answers to the redemption 
of man’s body (Rom. viii. 22 ff. ’). 

For Crea- It will at once be obvious how this wider view of the relations of 

ae man to Creation tends to confirm what has been already said of the of 

differen- a 


tation the Wherent fitness of the Incarnation in relation to the plan of Creation, 


ae as we are enabled to look upon it. In all parts of the natural order, 
° ~ SS 
and not in humanity only, in the very course of progress, there 


arn eT a 


is constant division, dispersion, differentiation, of elements ; and at 


the same time clearer glimpses are opened of a unity to which all 


the parts appear to tend. This separation, this unity, as far as we 
can see, belong alike to the essence of things. The separation has 
been, it is true, influenced by the Fall, but, as a condition of growth, ¢ 
¥ ie it is not due to it. The idea of the Incarnation therefore satisfies — 
ee the aspiration towards the vaster unity to which the full development 
et of Creation points, The restoration of unity to man carries with 4 
it the promise of the restoration of unity to all finite being. wi is : 


a 


1 Tren, iii. 16,6. Unus igitur Deus cipatum habeat, in semetipsum prima- 
ie Pater quemadmodum ostendimus, et tum assumens, et apponens semetip- 
unus Christus Jesus Dominus noster, sum caput ecclesiew universa attrah 4 
‘ -veniens per universam dispositionem ad semetipsum apto tempore. © pi 
ap et omnia in semetipsum recapitulans, Comp. Theod. Mops. fragm. Lib. | 
ec: In omnibus autem est et homo, plas- xiv. de Incarn. (Migne Patr. 


matio Dei ; et hominem ergo in semet-— 
ee ipsum recapitulans est, invisibilis visi- 
bie. bilis factus, et in mpreh sibilis~ fac- 
ic tus comprehensib ilis, e ) 

passibilis, et Verbum | ) 
in a male recapitulans : 


p. 99°) ovde yap av 0 Ged 
Kal dvev Twos eee é 
OU ° 


ate ntti inten ol 
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2. If we regard the subject from the opposite point of sight we i no 
ives tor 


obtain the same general result. Reasons have been alleged for the Incar- 
thinking that man’s constitution as unfallen, required the personal aan 
union of humanity with God for his consummation individual and 

social and for the consummation of the world through Him. It 

appears also that the Incarnation necessarily included in itself conse- 

quences which were irrespective of the Fall, and which yet, so far as 


we can see, cannot be regarded as contingent in the Divine Counsel. 


Theologians have classed the objects or results of the Incarnation se 
—for in this case the motive and the effect are identical—under three the Fall.” 
heads, the Revelation of God, the benefit of man, the conquest of 
Satan. Of these in their essential nature the first is wholly and 
the second partly irrespective of the Fall. It is not possible upon 
reflection to exclude all other conceptions from the Incarnation except 
those of satisfaction and atonement. These thoughts naturally rise 
at once to our minds in connexion with it from the conditions of 
suffering and sin under which we live; but these conditions do not 
belong to humanity but to fallen humanity. And if the consequences 
of the Fall be set aside, there yet remain those characteristics of 
a finite nature which require what they have received from God's 
love in the Incarnation for their true fulfilment. We must look to 
the perfection and not only to the redemption of man. The argu- 
ments which we have heard pressed on this point by many writers 
seem to me to be of very great weight. We cannot conceive that a 
being capable of knowing God and of being united with Him should 
not have been destined to gain that knowledge, to realise that union. 
We cannot suppose that the consummation of man and of humanity 
and the realisation of Christ’s kingdom which have been brought 
about by the Incarnation are dependent on the Fall: we cannot 
suppose that they could have been brought about in any other way 
than in that according to which they are now revealed to us in their 


supreme glory’. 


1 Hippolytus, regarding theIncarna- how it wrought not only the redemp- 
tion in its actual effects, points out tion of fallen beings, but the sure 
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No limita- 
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Creation, 
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Tt will perhaps be said that the view which has been indicated 
makes the action of God dependent on creation. So far as there is 
force in this argument it extends not only to the perfection of 
creation but to creation itself. The very act of Creation is a self-— 
limitation of Omnipotence. And as far as we dare speculate on 
such subjects it is easier for us to suppose that the crowning act 
of love, the consummation of all finite being, was included in the one 
creative act, than that.it was contingent on man’s conduct. Or to 
put the thought in another way, it is in every way more consonant 
with the idea of God’s action which is given to us in Scripture 
to suppose that the union of man with God was predestined in 
relation to man as answering to the Divine idea of man, than to 
suppose that it was first designed for man as he made himself by his 
sinful self-assertion. ee 

And here again I would repeat that we must carefully guard the. 


conception of the Incarnation, as we thus endeavour to view it in | 


SS 


> 
4 
1 
2 
. 
i 
= 


<a 
a 
>: 


= 


a 


the absolute Divine Counsel, from every thought of humiliation. ~ 


We must conceive, if I may so represent the idea, that in that case 


glorified humanity would have been raised up to heaven and not 


that the Son of God would have come down to earth. 


Tt may again be urged that this is merely speculation on matters ; 


too high for us where Scripture is silent. I reply that we cannot 
but speculate : that we are so made that we must strive after some | 


view of the relations and end of the system in which we are placed: 4 


that the advance of partial knowledge forces upon, us more and m 
the duty of looking for a more comprehensive synthesis : that 
if Scripture were silent the real question would be, Is the 
consistent. with Scripture ? that Scripture gives us facts, eo 


é 
A a gins Pigy 


Solabligtnnea lag , ten Reine bid saprdsOavp ones 
‘Man even if unfallen wo mate. ered abeotl “KY “padi 
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all the one Fact, which must be for us the sovereign expression of 


* the Divine will; that if circumstances prompt the inquiry, we are 
f bound to inquire with reverence whether that Fact illuminates the 
position which we occupy in face of the thoughts and discoveries of 
the time. The Fact is final, but the Spirit sent in Christ’s name 
enables men to see more and more of its meaning. 

Nor is the general silence of Scripture, at least so far as direct The 
statements are concerned, on this absolute view of the Incarnation lee 
in any way surprising. The view belongs properly to an order sada 
which has ceased to be. The Gospel is a message to man as he 
is. It is perfectly natural therefore that Scripture should for the 
most part contemplate the actual state of things and speak of the 
Incarnation as dealing with man fallen. It is perfectly natural that. 
the Creeds (and the same remark applies to early patristic writings) 
dealing with the actual history of the Incarnation should state that 
Christ ‘came down from heaven for us men and for our salvation.’ 
The very words ‘came down’ and all corresponding phrases belong 
exclusively to the Incarnation as the assumption of passible humanity 
in consequence of sin. But this language is in no way inconsistent 
with the belief that what was accomplished under certain conditions 
due to sin would have been accomplished otherwise if man had 
remained sinless. There is force in Osiander’s remark’ that the 


two phrases ‘for us’ and ‘for our salvation’ express two distinct 


oa 


ideas. And yet more: the revelation of love involved in the Divine 
__ purpose is included in the revelation of love given in the Divine act. 
And while we cling most firmly to the ideas of ‘salvation’, of ‘the 
seeking and saving that which was lost’, we must also bear in 


mind that ‘salvation’ is far more than deliverance from the con- 


sequences of evil. It expresses also the final preservation of that 
which truly belongs to the saved ; to the fulness of human nature as 


well as to the condition of fallen nature. There is ‘a making 
perfect’ which is correlative with ‘salvation*.’ 
1 See p. 302. the Hebrews. Comp. John xvii. 23 ; 


2 The thought of redeiwors is charac- _ Hebr. vii. 11 and notes. 
teristic of St John and the Epistle to “ 
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But in one passage at least we seem to be admitted by St Paul to 
look upon the Truth as it is in the divine counsel with regard to 
Creation and re-creation. In Col. i. 13 ff. he presents a view of the 
work of ‘the Son of God’s love’ in the creation, preservation 
(Exriorat; év avTw TUVETTHKEY, 16), redemption, consummation (v. 20) 
of finite being. The whole work is fulfilled by one Person (13—20), 
who is before Creation, and is also the source of peace ‘through the 
Blood of His Cross’. ‘This view is satisfied by the theological con- 
ception that the personality of Christ is in His Divine Nature. But 
at the same time His human nature is taken into account (v. 19 f.) ; 
and when He is spoken of as the ‘image of the invisible God, He ~ 
is presented as the archetype of humanity in creation even as He is 
also ‘the firstborn from the dead.’ | i 


Doubts however may still remain as to the interpretation of this 
mysterious passage. But at least it cannot be said that a belief in 
the absolute purpose of the Incarnation is at variance with Scripture. 4 . 
Nor does it in any way derogate from the infinite love of God. If a 


it is ‘most consonant to the judgment of reason’ it seems to be also 
‘most consonant to the piety of faith’, It adds to every motive of — 
devout gratitude which is suggested by the circumstances of the 
Incarnation, a further motive of gratitude in the contemplation of — 
that primal love which the selfwill of man could not thwart. For 
if the common view moves us to devotion as we look at the indi- 
vidual—the one sheep which was lost—this view teaches us to draw _ 
in addition new causes for fuller adoration from the thought of th a 


whole—of the ninety and nine who have not strayed—who are no 


who cannot but turn from time to time with aude questio 
from the contemplation of the vastness, the complexity, the c 
dictions, the earnest, Pe ree as we are acacia 
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The subject on which we have touched is not, I believe, a mere A practical 

matter of speculation, or a curious fancy of a past age. If I had so mae 
regarded it, I should not have thought it fitting to give here sketches 
of reasoning which must in many cases appear strange and obscure. 
But I have chosen to dwell upon it because I think that I have 
found in the opinions which I have ventured to maintain, support 
and light in the face of great problems which seem likely to grow 
more urgent every day. The thought that the Incarnation, the union 
of man with God, and of creation in man, was part of the Divine 
purpose in Creation, opens unto us, as I believe, wider views of the 
wisdom of God than we commonly embrace, which must react upon 
life. 

It presents to us the highest manifestation of Divine love as 
answering to the idea of man, and not as dependent upon that which 
lay outside the Father’s Will. 

It reveals to us how the Divine purpose is fulfilled in unex- 
pected and unimaginable ways in spite of man’s selfishness and sin. 

It indicates, at least, how that unity to which many physical and 
historical researches point is not only to be found in a dispersive 
connexion of multitudinous parts, but is summed up finally in one 
life. 
It helps us to feel a little more, and this is the sum of all, 
what the Incarnation is, what it involves, what it promises, what it 
enforces, what it inspires; that Fact which we strive to believe, and 
which is ever escaping from us; that Fact which sets before us with 
invincible majesty Christ’s ‘power to subdue all things to Himself."’ 


1 Phil. iii, 21. 
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THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO ART. 


No student of the apostolic writings can fail to find himself aber 

sometimes confronted by the question Does the teaching of the New ity leave 
Testament cover all the interests of human life? and more particu- ees oF 
larly Does the New Testament, does Christianity as laid down there 
in its broad outlines, leave scope for the free development of Art? 
This latter question deserves consideration. It is not enough that 
it should have. been practically answered by general consent: the 
answer thus given includes many elements which tend at least to 
create misgivings as to its soundness; and it is, superficially at least, 
in conflict with the most prominent utterances of early Christian 
feeling. The main issue is not whether the Christian spirit encou- 
rages that temper which is the strength of the artist, but whether it 
recognises his work as contributory to the fulfilment of man’s 
destiny. There can be no doubt that truth, sympathy, reverence, 
will characterise all effort which deserves the name of Christian ; 
but it is not at once obvious that in the face of the overwhelming 
moral problems of life Christian effort can be properly directed to 
the pursuit of Art. 

Thus there is the suggestion if not the distinct appearance of a 
conflict between man’s constitution and the Gospel. He is born 
with artistic instincts and powers; and these, it may be alleged, are 
not directly taken into account by the records of the Faith. 

The apparent contrast requires to be stated a little more in Apparent 
detail. 

On the one side it is certain that Art corresponds with essential been © 


parts of our nature. Men universally seek particular combinations ted as to 


. ° 8 
of form, colour, sound, and the pleasure which these give can be peaate . 
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deepened and extended through the study of the principles by which 
they are ruled. Men can be trained to a keener and finer perception 
of beauty. There is then here a force of influence which cannot be 


overlooked in the discipline of life. ¢ 
External And more than this, the complex scene in which we are placed 


nature 
needs requires to be revealed to us. We are not at once able to enter into ~ ; 
alee the manifold aspects of Nature which we can recognise when they ' = 


are pointed out. There is something of disorder and disproportion : 
) in the impression which we first receive from the world about us. : 
The ‘form’ of things needs some interpretation ; and the particular 2 
interpretation which we adopt has helped and will help to make us 
_ ‘what we are and what we shall be. 9 

The inter. For the physical effects which Art produces exercise a profound 7 
: 
4 
‘ 


retation et : 3 
i, moral and spiritual influence upon character. It is unnecessary to — 


- of nature 
Areal attempt to make any comparison of the relative power of external x 
moral nature and society upon the education of the soul. It is enough 


effect. . 
that both have their due office in moulding the ideal man. Re- 


move the discipline of one or the other, and the man is weaker and ~~ 
poorer however successfully he cultivates the self-centred virtues on 
which he has concentrated himself. It may be necessary to ‘cut off 5 
eet. < the right hand’ or to ‘ pluck out the right eye’, but he who is oe 
to do so enters into life ‘maimed’, 


2am Sense This expressive image seems to carry with ibe a fall recognition of 
H specially 
needs 


; the manifold activities of eye and hand, of the power of seeing 4 
_. discipline. beauty and setting it forth, as belonging to the completeness of — 


man, And if under the actual conditions of life it is through sense, 


which Art uses as its organ, that the most obvious and universal 


a ee dangers come to men, the natural conclusion seems to be that 
fact shews convincingly the paramount importance of the st 
Art. In this region we need peculiarly to be trained i in order # 
we may enjoy rightly ; ‘and not be called upon to sa } 
which was capable of ministering to Rasta service. — 


an ah the othe 1 a 


roy . 
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tion of music, there is no recognition of the office of Art in the New 
Testament. One or two illustrations from engraving (Hebr. i. 3) or 
painting (Hebr. viii. 5; x. 1) are all that it contains. The imagery 
of the Apocalypse—as the cubic city (Apoc. xxi, 16)—is symbolic 
and not pictorial. 

And not only so, but it seems as if representative Art were Appa- 
distinctly condemned. It is difficult to give any sense to ‘the desire eg 
of the eyes,’ which St John declares to be ‘not of the Father but of 
the world’ (1 John ii. 16), which shall not include works of sculp- 
ture and painting; and at first sight the revelation of the transitori- 
ness of that out of which they spring appears to carry with it the 
sentence of their rejection. 

Nor can any stress be laid upon the partial recognition of the ne fee of 
service of Art in the Old Testament. The system of the old Cove- 0. T. not 
nant was essentially external. It spoke through symbols. But it ieee 
might be argued, not unreasonably, that, as Christianity is essentially ™tio- 
spiritual, it is likely that it would be independent of all illustrations 
from Art. 


These are the elements of the contrast which have to be recon- The prin- 
ciled. The reconciliation, to anticipate the result of our inquiry, aa : 
lies in the central message of Christianity ‘the Word became flesh.’ gta 
By that fact the harmony between the seen and the unseen which 
had been interrupted was potentially restored. Creation in all its 
parts was made known as a revelation of Him through whom it was 
called into being. But the reconciliation here as elsewhere lies in 
transfiguration. The passage to life is through death, The old 
had to pass away that the new might find its proper place. This 
truth has even now not been fully mastered ; but it will be seen > 
more clearly if we first consider the position of Art in relation to 
Christianity in the apostolic age (1), and the character of Christian 
Art in the first four centuries (11), and then attempt to determine 

the relation of Christianity to Art (111), and the peculiar office of 


Art (Iv). 


Ww. : ai 
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iL 
Contrast _ The position of the early Christian teachers towards Art was 
ane a determined under two powerful and conflicting influences, In no 
ee other region of human activity were the Shemitic and Hellenic 
cies, tendencies more directly at variance. Each bore witness to a partial 


truth; and in the apostolic age each had reached its complete 
development. 

No free For the Jews imitative Art had practically no public existence. 
exercise of In the absence of satisfactory evidence it is impossible to say how 
far Architecture and Music found free and characteristic expression. 
But in spite of the very narrow range within which Jewish Art was 
confined it embodied a principle which enters into the life of Art. 
The commandment which forbade the making of graven image or 
likeness was not observed in the Sanctuary itself. By this exception 
it was made evident that the enactment was directed against acci- 
dental abuses of imitative Art and not against the Art itself. At E 
the same time the manner in which Art was employed served to 
embody another thought. The description of the decorations of the 


Tabernacle and of the Temple brings out plainly the idea that repre- 3 


sentations of outward things, and the manifold combination of mate- _ 
rials, which found place there, were designed to suggest more than 
the simple figure or effect. Whatever there was of grandeur ‘or 
beauty in ‘the ordinances of divine service’ pointed beyond itself, a 
Natural forms and elements were used to indicate the unseen. How! 3 
this could be is still powerfully shewn in the works of Egyptian Art, _ 
which constrain the spectator to rise beyond that which he . look 2 
i oa ante aaa can ah no eee: see externa lly. 


all 1 things eae of baiheest ‘They cannot be taken s : 
efforts to present direct. and nomplete eth of ie 
nes a call gee! the soul. L 
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accompaniments of Egyptian worship. The conception was noble 
So it was that the sacred 


legislation of Israel kept the conception and guarded it’ jealously. 


but it was unfitted for common use. 


The employment of the symbolic figures in the sanctuary of the Art conse- 
Temple, by emphasizing this exception to the general law’, kept the LESS 
Jew from the desecration of the symbol, and preserved for him in 
its purity the thought which it enshrined. He learnt from the 
records of the Old Testament that it was the Divine will that in the 
unapproachable darkness of the Holy of Holies the costliest works of 
Art should render service before the revealed Presence of the Lord. 
No human eye could rightfully ever again trace the lineaments of 
those cherubims and palm trees and open flowers when they were 
once placed in the oracle, but it was enough to know that they were 
there. 
solemnly enforced that the end of Art is to witness to the inner life 


of Nature and to minister to God. The repetition of the forms in 


In no other way could the Truth be more eloquently or 


the Holy place kept the memory of them fresh in the minds of the 
priests*. Their significance could not be mistaken. By that offering 
of the best which he could command simply for the Divine glory 
Solomon declared to his people for all time the consecration of Art, 
and he declared not obscurely that it is the office of Art to reveal 
the meaning of that which is the object of sense. Circumstances 
delayed for ages the fruitfulness of the idea; but it remained and 
remains still; and few can think of all that was implied by the 
adornment of that august chamber lighted only by the splendour of 
a manifested Presence of God or the glow of the kindled incense 
(Apoce. v. 8) without feeling that it has a lesson for those to whom : 
Art is appointed work, Philosophers and poets have dwelt often _—~ 


upon the veiled statue at Sais: there is an open secret in the sacred 


gloom of the Holy of Holies more sublime and more inspiring. Pin pe 


1 The twelve oxen which supported 
the Molten Sea in Solomon’s Temple 
(1 K. vii. 25; 2 Chron. iv. 4 f.; Jer. 
lii. 20) are a perplexing exception to 
the law. The twelve lions on the steps 
of the royal throne (1 K. x. 18 ff.; 
2 Chron. ix. 18 f.) form a corresponding 


exception in the civil use of Art. The 
Brazen Serpent was a work of a wholly 
different order; as also was ‘the 
Teraphim’ of David (1 Sam. xix, 
13). 

2 According to 2 Chron. iii. 14, 


- cherubim were wrought on the veil. 


2 BN 
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THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO ART. 


The Jewish repression of imitative Art, which the Law still hal- 
lowed for the highest service, corresponded with the spiritual con- 
ception of God which was the endowment of His ‘people’. Spiritual 
Religion could not at this stage of its development admit the habi- 
tual use of painting or sculpture. With the Greeks on the other 
hand imitative Art was the characteristic embodiment of the Nature 
worship which underlay their life. The form of beauty was for 
them not the symbol but the direct representation of the godlike. 
The statue was the final expression of the artist’s thought, and his 
consummate skill enabled the spectator to rest in it. Humanity 
was made the measure of the divine; and under these conditions 


anthropomorphism became a fatal temptation. At the same time 


Greek Art, if premature and perilous in regard to the complete 


spiritual training of man, witnessed to a part of the truth affirmed 
in the record of Creation which is most commonly forgotten. The a 
form of man, the visible expression of what he is essentially embodied 
under the conditions of time, answers to ‘the image of God’ in which 
he was made. So far the Greek was right in seeking for traits of 
divinity in human beauty. The source of error, from which flowed 


the stream of later corruption, was that he regarded these as fixed 


and final. He failed, necessarily failed in the way of nature, to _ 


claim recognition for the fulness of the truth that man made in the 
image of God has to grow into His likeness: that all that is noblest 


in form or present embodiment is preparatory to something yet 


unseen and higher: that Art in its greatest achievements must be 
prophetic, must not rest in a victory but reveal that eck is "a 
tained’. 

It would be agents to overrate the skill ae ae Gr 


the ite) before us. “he Gos have come down to us 1 


ness of men’ ; 3 and we look no : 
o> 


} This is only one Miictem i. 


law that ‘man cannot beens 0 
e finite, The k p 
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gious, element is supreme, as in all living Art; but with the decay 
of faith that which is sensuous usurps the place of the spiritual, and 
Art which takes man as the standard of the divine cannot but fall. A 
single illustration will be sufficient to indicate my meaning. This is 
given in a crucial shape by the treatment of Aphrodite in the earlier 
and later schools. The physical beauty of the Medicean Venus has 
lost all the pure sovereign majesty of the Aphrodite of Melos, which 
is worthy to be an ideal of ‘woman before the Fall’.’ 

Itis unnecessary to trace the decay of Greek Art. It retained to 
the last the gift of physical beauty, but in the apostolic age it had 
become the servant of the luxury of the Empire. Starting from a 
human ideal it became enslaved to man. So far as it had a place in 


popular worship it brought down the divine to the level of a corrupt 
life. 


This being so the antagonism of early Christians to contemporary cae 

f ; : ity essen- 

Art was necessarily essential and absolute.—Before Art could be tially an- 

ae Re tagonistic 

placed in its true position there was need of a complete change of cee ng 
it was. 


centre. For this the stern discipline of Judaism had made provision. 
The lesson of consecration which had been kept in silent witness for 
long ages could be applied now that ‘the Word had become flesh.’ 
By that fact a new meaning was given to the beauty which the 
Greek artist had felt for, and an immeasurable scope was opened for 
the ministry of nature to God which the Jewish legislator had de- 
clared in symbols. But death is the condition of resurrection. 
There is indeed a continuity through death; but a formal severance 


from the past was the prelude to the new birth of Christian Art. 


TE: 


Tt will be seen from what has been already said that Christianity ca ores 

5 0 13- 

had to recognise and reconcile the partial and contrasted aspects of tian Art. 
imitative Art which had found expression in Judaism and Hellenism. 


Christian Art embodies the twofold conception of the spiritual destiny 


1 Kraus (F. X.), Die Christliche Kunst, s, 22. 
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of the visible, and of a spiritual revelation through the visible. _ The 
central fact of the Christian Faith gives a solid unity to both 
truths. 

fulfilled The realisation of such an idea of Art can of necessity only come 

MR slowly and through the course of life, not by any definite and con- 
scious effort but in the gradual conquest of humanity. The begin- 
ning was made when St Paul established Christian Churches in 
Ephesus, Athens, Corinth, and Rome. The end is still far off, even 
if it has come from age to age more clearly into view. When the 
Church first appeared openly in the Empire it had already the out- 
lines of a system of Art which had been drawn in the times of dark- 


ness and suffering. In the first stage of such a progress the inspiring 

thought is supreme: the perfection of form comes later. 

' It is however extremely difficult to trace the course of Christian 
Scanty Art in the ante-Nicene age. The literary evidence is extremely - 
meee scanty; and it naturally deals for the most part with the dangers 
é and abuses of popular Art. Even in the present age little could be 
gathered as to the place which is occupied by Art in ordinary 2 
Christian life from the works of theological controversy and general 

Tertullian. instruction. But the stern warnings of a man like Tertullian 
are evidently directed against influences and practices which he 
felt to be powerful if not dominant. Christian artists did not 


scruple to continue their profession even when they were admitted 


ae 


a to the ministry’, The painter Hermogenes is condemned for the use 

3 which he made of his art, but the art itself is not proscribed ®. It 
may also be fairly concluded from the denunciations of pie 
luxury that other adornments of life besides rich dresses and jewels — 
found admission into Christian households; 3 and excess and extrava-_ 4 


a 


ire, gance imply a temperate use, It is also of interest to notice that 
. Tertullian mentions incidentally ‘paintings on cemgitn 3 anc 


ate 1 Tertull. de idol. 5 i, adlegintur The ‘subject was fir 
in ordinem eonlestantionty ~ artifices Oe tl Ant. 

1 -idolorum. Comp. de spectac. 23. A deseri 
ss Christian sculptor is represented at r 
os his work on a sarcophagus assigned by a 
Rossi to aS third penis P36. 
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especial the image of ‘the Shepherd,’ which he speaks of as a usual 
subject’. 

The scanty notices of Christian Art at Alexandria are of the same Clement 
character as those in Tertullian. The language of Clement shews bea 
clearly that many Christians did not scruple to wear heathen gems; 
and when he defines the subjects which might rightly be admitted in 
consideration of their typical significance, he accepts a principle 
which is capable of a very wide application’®. 

At the same time it is evident from Origen’s eloquent vindica- Qrigen. 
tion of the spiritual service of Christians—the spiritual altar, and 
sacrifices and images of God—that no religious use was as yet pub- 
licly made of imitative Art®. Nor can it be doubted that the feeling 
of the great teachers of the African Churches was decidedly adverse 
to the pursuit of Art*, The influence of Judaism was so far prevail- 
ing. Local circumstances probably in this case checked what might 
have been expected to be the natural result_of Alexandrine thought. 


The position of the Italian, and specially of the Roman Church, The 
Italian 


seems to have been somewhat different. Among the earliest Italian Charehes. 


converts were members of noble families who brought with them the 
influence of cultivated taste, and at once found a place for the 
ministry of Art. But here again the evidence is limited in range. 
It is derived almost exclusively from paintings in the Catacombs, and 
mainly from the Catacombs of Rome; so that the simplest remains of 
Christian Art are necessarily confined in scope. They throw no 
light upon its domestic use, nor do they furnish any measure of its 
actual extent in subject or in prosecution. Moreover many of the 
paintings have been retouched at later times and some which are 


commonly reckoned among the earliest are of uncertain antiquity. pore 


In spite of these drawbacks however the paintings in the Cata-TI. Pamz- 


combs appear to give a fair representation of the character and : 

spirit of Christian Art in Italy, They extend in date over the 

whole history of the early Church, though the earliest works are 
1 id, ¢. 10 pastor quem in calice de- 3 Orig. adv. Cels. viii. 17 ff. se 

pingis. de Orat. 17. 

2 Clem. Alex. Ped. iii. 11,§ 59,p- © * Clem. Alex. Protr. i, NSO) We ees 

289 P. 
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very few, from the beginning of the second century onwards, and 


include works of the greatest rudeness and of high artistic merit. 


Cemetery 
of Domi- 
tilla. 


The earliest Roman example which is known, the decorations of 


the most ancient part of the cemetery which bears the name of 


Flavia Dowitilla, are, as it appears, a unique monument of the 


primitive patrician Church of the Imperial City. In this case it 


may be supposed that the converts had the means for readily 
securing the services of a good artist, and an impartial judge pro- 


nounces the work to be such as would not discredit a painter of the 


1 
best age’. 


closely resemble contemporary pagan works, but there are sufficient — 


traces of characteristic subjects to establish their Christian origin’. 


- Catacombs 
of St 
Januarius 
at Naples. 


Christian instruction has followed as far as he could the custom of 
his time, using freely conventional ornaments, birds and flowers and _ : 
masks, which were consistent with Christian feeling, and introducing 
subjects which marked the faith of those for whom he worked *. 


1 Mommsen, Cont. Rev. May 1871, 
! p. 170. 
a 2 Northcote and Brownlow, ii. r2off. 
ay Garrucci, Storia dell’ Arte Cristiana 
I. 19. 
3 Schultze, Die Katakomben, go ff. ; 
Garrucci, Tavv. go—98. 

Northcote and Brownlow, ii. pp. 
18 ff. Garrucci, Tay. 26. Compare Gar- 
rucci, Tavv. 13, 20, 37, 38, 88 for other 
examples of a classical type, and the 

beautiful pagan decorations of the 
tomb in the Via Latina (Parker, 
Tombs, pl. xiv. ff.). 


; be specially noticed: 
_ OrPHEUs, 


=~ 


i 


Both in general style and subject these decorations 


The decorations of the Catacombs of St Januarius at Naples 
and of chambers in the cemetery of St Callixtus at Rome are even 


more completely classical in treatment. 


 cophagus). 


The following classical oo may 


. 8. Domitilla, Northeote auf 1 Brown- 


— mm vane eee ‘hus 


The artist acting under 


The figure occurs also on a Lamp, 
De OF AS 02-2 ieee ~ ; * 

Psycue. i 

8. Domitilla, North. and Bee 335 3 
Schultze, Die Katakomben, 98. 4 

8. Gennaro, Naples. Schultze, Pade. 

v.; id. Die Kat. 8. 93. 

Compare North. and a Bs 239 (sar 


i 
_ 


Droscurt. ; 4 
Arles; sarcophagus. Le Blas, Les a 
sare. chrét, @ Arles xxiii. : 
Unysses and the Sirens. — 
Crypt of Lucina: sarcoph 
and Br. p. 240. 
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The other examples of painting in the Roman Catacombs are of Other ; 
examples. 


But the 


Christians used as 


inferior artistic merit, being provided by poorer converts. 
same general features are preserved throughout. 
far as they could the resources of popular art, and even adopted 
some current subjects which were capable of a Christian interpreta- 
tion. There was no chasm of separation between Christianity and 
Art except that which was fixed by the ordinary subservience of Art 
to idolatrous purposes’. 


The canon 


At the beginning of the fourth century, when the Christian 
of Elvira. 


Society had emerged from obscurity and begun to erect dignified 
places for worship, it was natural that Christians should introduce 


The 


famous Canon of the Synod of Elvira was evidently not directed 


into their churches the Art which had decorated their tombs. 


against a prospective or imaginary danger, but against an actual and 
probably a growing practice. There can be no real doubt as to its 
meaning, whatever opinion may be held as-to its wisdom and its 
authority. The Synod absolutely forbids the painting of pictures on 


the walls of Churches, in order to guard against the representation 


of the objects of worship’. 


(2) The healing of the woman with the 
Issue; (3) The Baptism. The last sub- 
ject is debated, but De’ Rossi’s idea 
that it represents the striking of the 
Lord with the reed is wholly at vari- 
ance with the cycle of subjects in early 
Art, and with the appearance of the 
Dove in the picture. 

The drawing seems to be singularly 
good; and the figure of the Lord is of 
a youthful classical type. Schultze, Die 
Kat. 145; North. and Br. 143 ff. 

Schultze points out that Christian 
artists borrowed ornamental figures 
from classical myths which embodied 
beliefs about the dead: a. a. O. 08 ff. 

1 Keg. Garrucci, Tavy.8,12. None of 
the groups of figures seem to shew real 
artistic merit, unless it be the Ma- 
donna in the Cemetery of Priscilla as 
interpreted in Northcote and Brown- 
low, ii. pl. vii.; yet contrast the photo- 
graph in Parker’s Catacombs, pl. ii. 


Primitive feeling shrank, most justly, I 


The marvellously beautiful group of 
the Shepherd and Sheep in the tomb 
of Statilius Taurus (B.c. 30) is wholly 
unapproached by any Christian work. 
Parker, Tombs in and near Rome, pl. 
xix. 

There are examples of decorations 
in Jewish and Mithraic tombs closely 
analogous to those of the Christian 
tombs: Garrucci, Tavy. 493 ff. 

2 Cone. Illib. Can. 36. Ne picture 
in ecclesia fiant. Placuit picturas in 
ecclesia esse non debere, ne quod coli- 
tur et adoratur in parietibus depinga- 
tur. Comp. Dale, Synod of Elvira, p. 
289 n. 

The Canon is most strangely quoted 
by Northcote and Brownlow (ii. p. 4) 
as ‘one which forbad “pictures to be 
placed in a church, or that which is 
worshipped and adored to be painted 


‘on the walls.’’’ 
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judgment 
of Euse- 
bius. 


overpowering splendour of the Transfiguration offered some pledge ’ 


_ fidolaters to carry our God about in an image.’ The images 


. ‘Saviour is God and Lord we prepare ourselves to see 


x ‘we waahae = see tiae are the pure in 
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believe, from the portraiture of Divine Persons. Perhaps there 
were already symptoms that this reserve was likely to be broken. 
So it seemed better to exclude pictures from the churches altogether 
than to run the risk of injuring the sensibility of faith. 

There was perhaps something of the sternness of African Chris- 
tianity in the Canon of Elvira. It may have been called for by 


peculiar local perils. It is therefore of more interest to notice a 


re 


similar expression of feeling from an opposite quarter. This is found 
in a letter addressed by Eusebius of Cxsarea to the Empress Con- 


stantia, which was brought forward at the second Council of Nicza. 


In this Eusebius seems to speak according to the general feeling of — 
the time. .The empress had requested a likeness (eixwv) of Christ. 
What do you mean by a likeness of Christ? is the answer of Eusebius. 
Not of course the image of Him as He is truly and unchangeably; _ 
nor yet of His human nature as it has been glorified, of which the 


and likeness. It must then be an image of the frail mortal flesh = 
which He bore before His Ascension. But such images are forbidden 
by the Mosaic Law. They are nowhere to be found in churches ; 


and it is notorious that with us alone they are forbidden, ‘Some 


‘poor woman’, he goes on to say, ‘brought to me two painted 
‘figures, like philosophers, and ventured to say that they represented = 
‘ Paul and the Saviour; I do not know on what ground. But to save 
‘her and others from offence, I took them from her and kept them 
‘by me, not thinking it right in any case that she should ae 
‘them further (cis érépous dus éxéperv), that eens not aoe like — 


Simon Magus and Mani may be worshipped by their follows 
‘But such objects are forbidden us. Since we © confess 


‘using all zeal to purify our-own hearts, that if so 
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‘images of the Saviour, what better artist can there be than the 
‘God-Word Himself '?’ 

Such judgments were however unable to stem the tide of popular A revolu- 
feeling which soon set in. The revolution in the Empire, which was ate 
marked and crowned by the conversion of Constantine, introduced 
new and perilous elements into the Christian body. The intense 
spirituality of the first ages was lost. Paganism passed not yet 
wholly conquered under the yoke of the Church. Within less than 
a century the representations of sacred scenes obtained for good and 
evil a recognised place in Christian sanctuaries. The innovation 
was not accomplished without resistance. The familiar anecdote of 
Epiphanius (7 402) is a kind of summary of the controversy. This 
zealous and rigid bishop when visiting a village church in Palestine 
found there a veil ‘bearing a fanciful image of Christ (imaginem 
‘quasi Christi) or of some Saint’, for this detail he could not 
remember. He at once tore it asunder, and-ordered the guardians 
- of the church where it hung to use it for the shroud of a pauper. 
Nor was any further remonstrance made than that he should supply 
a new one, which he did through the Bishop of Jerusalem, begging 
him to warn the priest in charge of the church not to hang there 
veils ‘ which are contrary to the Christian religion®.’ 

But in spite of such isolated action, and the traditional practice | 
by which it was supported, pictures found a recognised place in | 
sacred buildings even in the lifetime of Epiphanius. Three illustra- 
tions will be sufficient to shew how far their use was extended in the 
West and in the ‘East. Paulinus (t+ 431), who was a scholar of Paulinus. 
Ausonius and of conailde rank, devoted himself and his fortune to 
the service of the Church. He took for his special hero Félix, a 
martyr of Nola, whose grave he decorated with noble buildings while 
he celebrated his praises in a long series of poems. In one of these 
he describes in some detail the pictures with which he had adorned 
the cloister of the church®, The series’ included the events of the 


1 Huseb. Hp. ad Const. Migne, Pa- 3 xxvii. (De S. Felice carm. natal. 
_ trol. Gr. xx. 1515 ff. ix.) 511 ff. 
2 Epiph. Epist. ad Joann. Hier.§ ix. | Nune volo picturas fucatis agmine 


(iii. 390 ed. Migne). longo 


re) 


2 


3 De genesi, precor, hune orandi col- 
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history of the Pentateuch, Joshua and Ruth’. By means of these 
representations he hoped to attract and instruct the crowds of 
ignorant rustics who visited the shrine of St Felix*, Each scene 
had, as he describes it, a certain fitness for enforcing some particular 
lesson, the new creation, the offering of Isaac, the continence of 
Joseph, the overthrow of Pharaoh*, the separation of Ruth and 
Orpah*. He admits that the experiment was an unusual one’; 
and it does not appear that he introduced into his decorations any 
scenes from the Gospel history. His language indeed implies that 
he shared to some extent the feeling expressed by Eusebius as to 
representations of the Lord*. 


Porticibus videas, paulumque supina Ne maneam terrenus Adam... 
fatiges Hostia viva Deo tanquam puer of- 
Colla, reclinato dum perlegis omnia ferar Isac... 
vultu. Sit mihi castus amor, sit et horror 
1 Qui videt hee vacuis agnoscens vera amoris iniqui... 
figuris Sit mihi ab Aegypto bonus exitus... 
Non vacua fidam sibi pascet imagine id. 607 ff. 
mentem. + Nonne, precor, toto manet hee dis- 
Omnia namque tenet serie pictura cordia mundo, 
fideli Parte sequente Deum, vel parte 
_ Qué senior scripsit per quinque vo- ruente per orbem? 


lumina Moses, 


id. 537 f. 
Que gessit Domini signatus nomines ° Forte requiratur quanam See 
Tesus... gerendi 
Jam distinguentem modico Ruth Sederit hee nobis sententia pingere 
tempora libro, sanctas 
Tempora Judicibus finita et Regibus Raro more domos animantibus ad- 
orta, simulatis. 
Intentis transcurre oculis> brevis ista id. 542 ff. 
videtur 6 Hee tibi, Christe Deus, tenui faci- 
Historia, et magni signat mysteria lique paratu 
belli... id. 514 ff. Pro nobis facimus; nec enim te, 
2 Propterea visum nobis opus utile, summe Creator, 
totis Facta manu capiunt, toto quem cor- 
Felicis domibus pictura illudere pore mundus 
sancta ; Non capit. 
Si forte attonitas hae per spectacula In his restoration of the old Basilica 
mentes 


Paulinus introduced ‘the two Testa- 
Agrestum caperet fucata coloribus ments,’ but his language is very ob- 
umbra, 5 scure : 


Qu super exprimitur titulis ut lit- 
tera monstret 

Quod manus explicuit.., 
; id. 580 ff. 


tribus in spatiis duo Testa- 
menta legamus; 
Hane quoque cernentes rationem 
lumine recto, ; 
Quod nova in antiquis tectis, antiqua 


lige sensum, novis lex 
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The contemporary evidence of Gregory of Nyssa (+ c. 400) shews Gregory of 
that in some places at least the range of subjects had been already ae 
enlarged. In commemorating Theodorus he has given a description 
of a picture of his martyrdom, which in its intense realism no less 
than in its subject is foreign to the spirit of early Christian Art. 
The artist, he says, had imaged in glowing colours the heroic acts of 
the martyr, his struggles, his pains, the brutal forms of his persecu- 
tors, their insults, the flaming furnace, the blessed consummation of 
the soldier of Christ. 


upon the wall, and do great service’. 


Painting, he adds, even in silence can speak 


About the same time Asterius, bishop of Amasea, gives a strange Asrerius. 
description of popular extravagance. Men and women wore robes 
embroidered with all kinds of subjects ‘as if it were not enough to 
have the walls of their houses decorated with pictures’, The more 
pious, he adds, choose scenes from the Gospels, and think that in so 
‘Tf they follow 


‘my advice, let them sell such garments and honour the living 


doing they dress themselves in a way to please God. 


‘images of God. Do not paint Christ, for the one act of humility of 

‘His Incarnation, which he voluntarily undertook for us, is sufh- 

‘cient, but bear in thy soul and carry about spiritually (vonras) the 
‘incorporeal Word *,’ 

Not long afterwards there is evidence that still more remarkable Nilus. 
freedom was used in ecclesiastical ornament. Olympiodorus con- 
sulted Nilus (t 430) on the decorations which he proposed to place 
in a great church to be erected in honour of the martyrs. It was 


his design to represent on both sides of the Sanctuary (ieparetov) 


Pingitur ; est etenim pariter decus 
utile nobis 

In veteri novitas, atque in novitate 
vetustas. 

Compare also xxvill. 22—27. 

In the apse of the Basilica at Funda 


_ he represented the idea of the Passion 


as it is found on sarcophagi: 


Sanctorum labor et merces sibi rite 
coherent, 

Ardua crux pretiumque crucis sub- 
lime corona. 


Ipse Deus, nobis princeps crucis at- 
que corona, 

Inter gloriferi celeste nemus para- 
disi, 

Sub cruce sanguinea niveo stat Chris- 
tus in agno, 


Agnus ut innocua injusto datus. 


hostia leto, (Hp. xxxii. 17). 
1 Greg. Nyss. de S. Theod. Boece iii. 


p. 733 (ed. Migne). 
2 Hom. de div. et Laz p. 167, 


Migne (Patrol. Gr. xl.). 
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scenes of hunting and fishing, with representations of various animals 
and fish; and to erect in ‘the common house’ ‘a thousand crosses, 
and histories (ioropias) of all kinds of birds and beasts and reptiles 
and plants.’ ‘In answer to your letter,’ so Nilus writes, ‘ I should 
‘say that it would be puerile and childish that the eye of the faithful 
‘should wander over such subjects. It befits a strong and manly 
‘character to fashion one single cross at the east of the most sacred 
‘precinct (rod Gevorarov Teuevovs)...and to fill the holy sanctuary (rov 
‘yaov tov &ywov) on both sides with histories of the Old and New 
‘Testament by the hand of a skilful artist, in order that those...who 


‘are unable to read the divine Scriptures may by looking at the paint- 


‘ings call to mind the courage of men who have served the true 
‘God and be stirred to emulation of their heroic exploits’ 

In the time of Augustine the African Church had yielded to nee a 
Speaking of the Sacrifice of Isaac he says ‘that it 
was sung in many tongues, painted in many places’. And he bears : 
witness that the fashion had brought the results which earlier 
Christians had dreaded: ‘I know many’, he writes, ‘who worship 


growing fashion. 


tombs and pictures *.’ . 

The remains of early Christian Sculpture are singularly few. 
This may be due partly to the costliness of such works, and still 
more to the nature of the Art itself. 


ing was identified with idolatry. The aversion from ‘the graven | 


Sculpture far more than paint- 


image’ has perpetuated itself in the Greek Church*, and even to the 


u Nilus, Epp. iv. 61. The letter was 
brought forward at the Second Coun- 
cil of Nica. In the following letter 


de cons. evv. i. x.16, Sic omnino errare _ 
meruerunt qui Christum et apostol ) 
ejus non in sanctis codicibus sed i 


Nilus speaks of a young monk who 
recognised a martyr who appeared to 
him from haying seen him often repre- 
sented ‘in the paintings’ (é« rod mo\- 
Ades Tov Xapaxrhpa Tod aylov éml ray 
elxdvev reOeac0a). The phrase sounds 
like one of a later time. But Chryso 
a bite west m in hi 
i ork Ip 


4u ‘picture ener $s 


tis parietibus quesierunt; nec m: 
Si a pingentibus fingentes decepti 8 

3 de Mor. Eccles. Cath. i. 
novi multos esse sepulcror 
turarum adoratores. The famo 
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present time Sculpture is for the most part inspired by the spirit of 
the old world. A single ideal figure, the Good Shepherd of the 
Vatican, which seems to have been suggested by the type of the 
Hermes Kriophoros, is referred to the fourth century *; part of a 
single portrait statue, that of Hippolytus, is referred to the fifth 
century. To these two works may be added a small statue of the 
Good Shepherd found at Seville, and perhaps the famous bronze statue 
of St Peter; and the list of the extant Christian statues of the first 
five centuries is complete’. The other early works of sculpture 
are sarcophagi, one of which belongs to the third century’. 

In spite of the limited scope which sarcophagi offered to the 
artist the sculptures which they present are of great interest as 
confirming the general impressions conveyed by the remains of early 
Christian painting. The sarcophagi of Helena and Constantine, the 


mother and daughter of Constantine, are perfectly classical in charac- 


ter. 


recall the earliest wall-paintings. 


given a considerable amount of study 
to the monuments of early Celtic 
hagiology, especially of the Scoto- 
Trish school, informs me that, as far 
as his reading has extended, he ‘ can- 
‘not remember meeting with any 
‘mention of a sacred picture or image, 
‘unless it be in one passage in the 
‘Life of Brigid by Cogitosus, a work 
‘which Colgan attributes to the last 
‘quarter of the sixth century. It is 
‘there stated that in the church of 
‘Kildare, in which the body of Brigid 
‘was still lying buried in the time of 
‘the author, the paries tabulatus, which 
‘separated the eastern part from the 
‘twin nayes, was decoratus et imagi- 
‘nibus depictus, ac linteaminibus tec- 
‘tus (Cogitosus, cap. xxxv., in the 
‘Trias Thawmaturga, p. 523). But 
‘ what subjects these imagines depicted, 
‘ig not hinted: it,is possible that only 
‘ flowers, or, at most, figures of angels, 
‘are meant.’ 

1 According to Eusebius (Vit. Const. 
iii. 497) Constantine set up in the 
market at Constantinople ‘ the repre- 


The vine and wine-making which are represented on the latter 


Such objects lend themselves 


sentation of the Good Shepherd fa- 
miliar to students of Scripture (rd Tod 
Kadov mouevos otpBora, Tots dard Tov 
Gelww oylwy dpnwpévos yradpy.a), and a 
gilded bronze figure of Daniel with the 
lions. 

2 The two other figures of the Good 

Shepherd which remain (Appell, 1. ¢, 
p. 5) are hardly so early. A statuette 
of St Peter (Appell, p. 6) which was 
once at Berlin appears to be of early 
date; but is known only by en- 
gravings. 
_3 It is dated 273. See Le Blant, 
Etude sur les Sarcophages Chrétiens de 
la ville d’ Arles, p. iv; and compare id. 
pl. xxxiv. Le Blant assigns to the 
same age the sarcophagus of Livia 
Primitiva, which bears a rude represen- 
tation of the Good Shepherd between 
two sheep, a fish and an anchor: lL.c. 
Bottari, T. xxxv. 2. 

Garrucci’s fifth volume contains the 
sarcophagi. A very careful and valua- 
ble list and description is given by 
Dr Appell, Monwments of Christian Art 
-:- 1872s 


The cha- 
racter of 
the sepul- 
chral 
subjects. 
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readily to a Christian interpretation while they are not distinctively 
Christian. In other cases classical imagery is found to which a 
Christian meaning can only be given with difficulty’. But for the 
most part the same scenes are found as in the Catacombs, and they 
are treated in the same manner. The sculptor brought to his work 
the experience and the traditions of ancient art, as far as they still _ 
survived, and used them for the expression of new ideas*. 

Meanwhile Christian Architecture had made vigorous progress. 
When the persecution of Diocletian broke out at Nicomedia (A.D. 


Til. Arcur- 
TECTURE. 

303), ‘a most lofty temple’ there was one of the first objects of de- 

struction. At that time it is evident that the religious buildings of 

Christians were of considerable importance; and the church which : 

Paulinus. Paulinus erected at Tyre not many years afterwards (A.D. 313) pro- . 5 

; bably only reproduced the type of earlier works of which no detailed | : 

description has been preserved. Eusebius has fortunately given B aS 

an account of this which proves beyond question that Christians were 4 


ready to devote the costliest work to purposes of Divine worship®. _ 3 


The central door was decorated ‘with plates of bronze and reliefs’ 


(raparnypact te xadkod oidypodéros Kal roixihuacw dvayAvdors).’ 
Elaborate carvings of wood were freely used. The roof was made of 
cedar. And Eusebius taxes the powers of his rhetoric to represent 

the splendour of the effect- produced both by the costliness of the 
materials and by the beauty of the workmanship. The external 
magnificence was indeed designed, if we may believe him, to attract — q 
ee <4 passers by and lead them to enter the sacred precincts*. Tg: ‘4 . 


‘ 


1 H.g. The figures of the Dioscuri 
on a sarcophagus at Arles. Le Blant, 
pl. xxiii. pp. 38 ff. On the use of clas- 
sical details see Le Blant, l. ¢. Intro- 
duction, pp. x. ae 19. 


* Some examples shew considerable - 


artistic merit. For example | a sarco- 


Bottari, 
us f J va 


phagus in the Lateran ct Ble hee ‘ 
‘in Northcote and Brownlo eRe 


The 1 ‘pl. xvii. ; 


=e ‘ee 
nude, according to all Bat univer- 
sal custom, while Parker’s engr: 
‘taken from a photograph’ (pl. 
represents him as fully clothed 
Appell says that the figure is mo 
aegis 0 Chris tan . 

(J . ee i tian Art, p. 
_{ Buseb. ie ws av pa) 7 
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The church of Paulinus was a genuine expression of Christian Constan- 
feeling. Less stress can be laid on the evidence furnished by the eee 
works of Constantine at Jerusalem. These so impressed Eusebius 
that he suggests that they may have been prefigured by the prophets 
in their description of the New Jerusalem’. No kind of rich deco- 
ration was spared. The interior walls were encrusted with variegated 
marbles. The carved ceiling was gilded throughout. The semi- 
circular apse was adorned with twelve columns, supporting as many 
silver vases which the Emperor ‘presented as an offering to his God.’ 
And Eusebius says that he could not enumerate the other gifts ‘of 
gold and silver and precious stones’ with which the building was 
enriched’, 

The works of Constantine at Rome seem to have been of a 
similar type; and the drawings of the original Basilica of St Peter 
which have been preserved are so full of beauty that it is difficult 
not to feel that the present building has been dearly purchased by 
the loss of the greatest of his Churches. 

The development of Christian Architecture gave occasion to the Mosaics. 
first original effort of Christian Art, the application of Mosaic on a 
large scale to wall-pictures. The earliest remaining examples are in 
the Churches of St Constantia and St Maria Maggiore at Rome; and 
one of the most beautiful in the tomb of Galla Placidia at Ravenna’. 
This form of art, it is obvious, lends itself naturally to con- 
ventional representation; and it is not unlikely that the later 
Mosaics preserve unchanged the earliest types as they were suc- 
cessively fixed. 

One example deserves to be specially noticed, that on the apse of 
the Church of St Pudentiana at Rome. No existing work gives a 
better idea of the peculiar spirit and power of early Christian Art. 
The treatment is conventional without being lifeless. -~A spiritual 
purpose is dominant without destroying the natural dignity of the 

1 Vit. Const. ii. 33. in D. ©. A. ii. 6, 1328, and a large 
2 Id. 34—40. Bingham (Antiqui- coloured drawing at South Kensington. 
ties, viii. § s) has given an interesting It is excellently described in Wolt- 


-early inventory of Church vessels. mann and Woermann, Hist. of Paint- 
3 There is a drawing of this Mosaic ing, London, 1880, i. 167 f. 
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figures and the grouping. ‘The spectator is forced by the beauty of 
that which he sees to look beyond to that which is suggested’, 


Domestic 


i There are very few traces of the domestic Art of the early Chris- 
rt. 


tians, Clement of Alexandria gives a list of subjects which might 
properly be engraved on rings; and existing specimens present nearly 
all the types which he allows*, Many early Christian lamps are 
works of considerable merit*, And one of the gold coins of Constan- 
tine offers a unique and most beautiful embodiment of a Christian 
thought, 


attitude of prayer’; so, Eusebius says, he wished to express his 


The Emperor is represented as ‘looking upwards in the 


faith*, 


1 There are valuable representations 
of early Mosaics in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. See Christian Mosaic 
Pictures by J. W. Appell, Ph. D., 1877. 

Garrucci devotes his fourth volume 
to Mosaics. 

2 For the history and remains of 
early Christian glyptic Art see C, W. 
King, Antique Gems and Rings, ii. § vil, 
pp. 24ff. London, 1872; and Dr Ba- 
bington’s article Gems in D. C. A. 

A simple enumeration of the subjects 
of the small collection of early Chris- 
tian gems in the British Museum will 
give a fair idea of the general character 
of these works. 

1. A dove, olive branch and star 
(ruby). 

2. A fish, olive, pastoral staff. 

3. A fish and anchor, with the word 
ETIITYNXANOY (D.C. A, p. 714). 

4- Across, fish and dove (D. CO, A. 
Pp. 713). ; 

5. Two fish (ascending and descend- 
ing) and a bowl. 

6. An anchor between two dolphins 
with the letters a. Pp. 1. 

7. An anchor between two fish. 

8 1x@yc enclosed between two olive 
branches (sard), 

An anchor-cross with two-doves 
resting on the arms, two fish (ascend- 


ing and descending), and two palms, 


1o, Good Shepherd under an olive 
with two doves (hematite), 

11, Good Shepherd between two 
sheep; very rude, 


12. Good Shepherd with 1H xc: 
very rude, 

13. Good Shepherd, with sheep and 
two lambs, under a tree with a dove: 
very rude. 

14. Good Shepherd and Jonah cast 
out by the monster: a dove with olive 
branch: a palm and gourd with a star 
between: in the centre the mono- 
gram. 

15. Two parts: above, the Good 
Shepherd and Jonah under the gourd: 
below, an anchor, dove, branches, fish, 
figures kneeling, a figure floating 
above, 

16. A Cross, which has become a 
living tree, with a dove resting upon 
it. (This is a singularly interesting 
device.) 

17. Two sheep between two palms; 
very well executed, 

18. Chariot with two horses and 
angel, 

19. Four sheep with collars, 

20. The temptation. 

21. Cross with the Chrisma (sap- — 
phire). 

22. Palm between two branches, 

23. Palm tree, two branches and 
two birds with inscription: very rude. 

3 See Dr Babington’s article in 
D.C. A. 

4 Vit. Const. iv. 13, An engraving 
of the coin, which does not do it jus- 
tice, is given in D, C. A. Money, 
Fig. 23. Dr Babington (D.C. A. i. p. 
720) refers to an agate in which the 
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The rapid sketch which has been given of the progress of Chris- Character- 
istics of 


tian Art in different directions will be sufficient to indicate the Christian 


circumstances under which it gained finally a recognised place in atts 
Christian life, and especially in Christian worship. It was, as we 
have seen, fashioned on classical models; it inherited the use of classi- 
cal methods; it incorporated some of the familiar subjects of classical 
use'; but at the same time it embodied, even if only in an elementary 
form, the power of a new life, 
bolic, 


terpreting the invisible through the visible, of giving predominance to 


It was conventional and it was sym- 


By these characteristics it claimed effectually the office of in- 


the spiritual idea over the external appearance, of advancing from 
within outwards, from the thought to the expression. The means 
adopted for securing these ends belong, no doubt, to the infancy of 
Christian Art, Efforts which were arrived at directly and simply in 

the first stage of the new artistic life can be secured now without 

any sacrifice of the freedom or of the fulness-of the artist’s labours. 

But this fact does not deprive the earliest works of their distinctive 
meaning and importance. 

This is true both as to the Early 


aa Christi 
It is indeed necessary to Ay seer 


ventiona 


Early Christian Art is conventional, 
choice and as to the treatment of subjects. 
remember that our illustrations are chiefly drawn from the Cata- 
combs, from tombs and sarcophagi, But when allowance is made 
for the limitation of the artist’s freedom by the nature of his work, 


Emperor is represented in the same 
way. 

Some other coins of Christian em. 
perors deserve mention as illustrating 
the symbolism of Christian Art. Most 
conspicuous among these is the small 
‘third brass’ coin of Constantine, 
bearing on the reverse the words spes 
publica with the labarum, the spiked 
end of which pierces the serpent 
(D. C. A. sv. Labarum and Money, 
fig. 16). A variation of this design 
Constantine is said to have set over 
the portal of his palace (Euseb. Vit. 
Const. ili, 3). The old device of the 
phenix with the legend Felix tem- 
porum reparatis occurs on coins of 
Constans and Constantius, On coins 


of the two Eudoxias Victory is repre- 
sented inscribing the letters of the 
sacred monogram on a shield. Ona 
coin of Valentinian III., which has 
the common legend Victoria Augustt, 
Satan takes the place of the barbarian 
whom the Emperor treads under his 
feet. At last the head of the Lord, of 
a singularly dignified type, appears on 
a gold coin of Justinian II. Compare 
C. W. King, Early Christian Numis- 
matics, pp. 35 ff. 

A very complete account of the in- 
teresting Christian glass work is given 
by Dr Babington in D. C. A, (Glass). 
See also Garrucci, Tom.iii, ™ 

1 See p.-329, Mh Ty 
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in subject; 
and in 


treatment. 
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it seoms certain that other influences must have kept him within 
the narrow circle of subjects to which he confined himself. He made 
a new departure in Art, though perhaps unconsciously, and strove 
to call attention to the divine element in life. For this purpose 
it was necessary to take a few familiar subjects which could easily 
be made to express a universal spiritual truth. Scenes and figures 
came in this way to express great thoughts; and when this corre- 
spondence between facts and ideas was established in a few cases, 
a lesson of wide application was surely taught. 

Thus it is that a few subjects from the Old Testament and a few 
from the New Testament are repeated both in painting and sculpture 
with almost wearisome monotony, Among these three scenes from 
the history of Jonah ((a) Jonah cast out of the ship; (0) disgorged by 
the sea-monster; (c) resting under the gourd), Daniel between two 
lions, Noah in the ark, the feeding of the multitudes and the Raising 
of Lazarus are perhaps the most frequent in early works; and next to 
these the Fall, Moses striking the rock, the three Children in the 
furnace, Job in his distress, the sacrifice of Abraham, the ascension 
of Elijah, the adoration of the Magi, the miracle of Cana’. It 
is very remarkable that only one representation of David is referred 
to by the historians of early Christian Art’. 

The treatment of these subjects offers little variation. Jonah ig 
always represented nude, and the sea-monster seems to have been 
modelled on the type of that found in representations of Andromeda, 
Daniel, nearly always nude, stands in the attitude of prayer between 
two lions placed symmetrically. Lazarus is drawn like a mummy, 
and his tomb commonly appears like a small chapel, while the Lord 


holds a rod in hand. The Magi are dressed in Persian (Phrygian) 
costume. 


/ 
a en a 


The treatment of the Good Shepherd offers a partial pees 


1 Lists of examples of these dif. 
ferent subjects: are given in Various 
writers. It is sufficient to refer to 
Canon Venables’ articles Fresco, and 
Old Testament in D. C. A., and Mr 
Tyrwhitt’s article in the same work on 
the different subjects, See also OC. J. 
Hemans, The Church in the Cata- 


combs, Cont, Box, Oct. 1866. 

How great was the tendency of the 
subjects to become fixed is shewn by 
the identity of the decorations of two 
sarcophagi, one at Rome . (Bottari, 
xxiv.) and the other at Arles piste 
Blant, ix.). 


9 Beep. searing sual eee 
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tion to the general uniformity. In addition to the commonest type 
in which He bears the lamb over His shoulders, the Shepherd is 
represented with the pipe, and leaning on His staff, and with goats’; 
and on a sarcophagus He appears in three separate forms*®, It is 
not difficult to see the special colouring which is given in each case 
to the common thought. Elsewhere there is little change; and 
anyone who examines the work of Garrucci will feel the truth of 
the words used at the second Council of Nicwa, ‘the making of 
‘pictures is not the invention of artists but the admitted legislation 
‘and tradition of the Catholic Church %,’ 

This view as it was maintained by the artists of the Greek Chris- 
Church was necessarily fatal to Art. The conventionalism of early oaks 
work was no more than a first step in the new life. Conventionalism 
was the condition of Symbolism, that is of the simplest assertion of 
the spiritual purpose of Art. But when the end was gained, the 
provisional restriction of subjects ceased to be necessary. 

We are thus brought to the second characteristic of early Chris- 
tian Art: it was symbolic. There is no doubt some exaggeration in 
the theory, which has gained the support of De’ Rossi, that Christian 
artists worked under the direction of theologians and embodied defi- 
nite schemes of doctrine in their pictures. But it is impossible to 
study the cycle of subjects in connexion with early Christian litera- 
ture and not feel that the artists embodied thoughts which their 
religious services brought before them. Scenes in the Old Testa- 
ment shadowed forth truths of the Gospel and illustrated the reality 
of the one purpose underlying all life. By repeating these it was not 
difficult to suggest the thought of the correspondence between differ- 
ent stages in the fulfilment of the divine will, of the inner meaning 
of ordinary events, of the way in which things are set ‘one over 
against. another.’ The offering of Isaac indicated as much as the 
early believer thought could be safely indicated, in a direct represen- — 


1 Compare Northcote and Brownlow, 3 Od twypdgwv epevperis 9 Tv elkover 
ii, p. 24. Bottari, lxxviii., Ixxx., olyois adhd THs KaBoheys éxkAnolas 
xevii., ciii., cv., xiii, cxvi., exviii.,  &yxpiros Oecpodecta Kal mapddocis. Conc. 
exliii., exlv., clv., clxxii., clxxix. Nie, u. Act. vi. (Concil. viii. 1085 ed.’ 

2 Bottari, clxiii. Colet:}; cs -s 


The sym- 
bolism of 
figures 
recognised 
in the 
works. 
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tation, of the Lord’s Passion, 


The deliverance of Noah from and by 


the waters was an eloquent symbol of salvation in the Church 


‘through water.’ The four rivers of Paradise suggested thoughts of 


the streams of grace flowing to the Church through the Gospel and 


the Gospels. 


The domestic feast, and the feeding of the multitudes 


called up recollections of the provision which the Lord had made and 


still continues to make for the material and spiritual sustenance of 


His people. 


Above all the familiar figure of the Good Shepherd 


brought together the imagery of the Old Testament and the experi- 


ence of daily life, and in some degree perhaps symbolic forms of 


ancient art’. 


world was allowed its full right. 


In ‘one subject at least the imagination of the old 


The myth of Orpheus expressed 


with far-reaching pathos the faith of man in a restored order of 


creation ; and the Christian artist gladly accepted the pictured parable 


of which his faith gave the meaning. 


The reality of this symbolic meaning is placed beyond all ques- 


tion by the direct testimony of the monuments themselves, 


In 


several cases St Peter, ‘the leader of the New Israel,’ is represented 


under the figure of Moses striking the rock. Not only is the figure of 


Moses commonly given in the conventional type of St Peter, but the 


identification is completed by the addition of the name ‘Peter’,’ 


In other examples Christ Himself appears as Moses* and again as 


Abraham‘, 


Elsewhere, as when a young Christian man in the 


attitude of prayer occupies the place of Noah in the ark, the lessons 
taught by the experience of the old saints are brought down into 


actual life®, 


1 On the relation of the Good Shep- 
herd to the Hermes Kriophoros see 
Northcote and Brownlow, ii. pp. 26 ff. 

2 Compare Northcote and Brownlow, 
ii. frontispiece, and p. 180; Le Blant, 
Sare, Chrét, p. xxii,; pp. 36f, © 

3 Garrucci, lv. 2 ; xlili, 1, 

4 Garrucci, T. xliii. 1, = 

5 Tt is enough simply to refer to the 


* unquestioned symbolism of ‘the Fish’ 


(IXOYC), Except in scenes of ‘ fish- 
ing’ this figure hardly comes within 
the proper scope of Art, though it il- 
lustrates the attitude of the artist, 


Compare D. C, A.s.v. The most re- 
markable use of ‘the Fish’ which I 
have seen is in a picture from Cyren- 
aica where several distinct kinds of 
fish are combined with a figure of the 
Good Shepherd (Garrucci tay. 105 ¢). 
Fishing and Baptism are combined: 
Garrucci, vii.2. Figures of some very — 
curious gems with the ‘Fish’ are 
given in D, C, A. i. p. 713. Le Blant 
(Sare, Chrét. Intr. § 5) has pointed out 
the remarkable correspondence be- 
tween the subjects on sarcophagi 
and the historical references in the ~ 
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An illustration of a different kind is furnished by the sarcophagus 
of Bassus. On this, in the small reliefs which fill the spandrils of 
the arcade, a sheep occupies the place of the divine representation in 
the familiar cycle of subjects. A sheep receives the Law, strikes 
the rock, administers Baptism, multiplies the loaves, raises Lazarus. 
So the unity of the working of God throughout the Old and New 
Testaments is vividly brought out*. 


When the general principle is once recognised it is scarcely Symbo- 
lism of 


possible to overlook the combination of thoughts which is indicated groups. 


by definite groupings of types, such as Moses striking the rock and 
the raising of Lazarus’; Moses striking the rock and Baptism ?; Christ 
teaching in the centre, and grouped round the sacrifice of Abraham, 
the feeding of the multitudes, Moses striking the Rock, Noah, the 
three children*; and again, Orpheus in the centre, and around David 
with the sling*, Moses striking the Rock, Daniel, the raising of 
Lazarus, separated by four pastoral scenes®; yet again, the Good 
Shepherd in the centre, and around the raising of Lazarus, Moses 
striking the rock, the healing of the Blind, Job’. 
Daniel, the Good Shepherd, and Jonah cast to the whale occur in a 


In one example 


continuous picture’, 


The symbolism of Christian Art is one expression of another The re- 
serve of 


mark by which it is distinguished, its reserve. This characteristic is gary Art. 


specially illustrated by the treatment of subjects from the Gospels, 
and especially of the Person of the Lord. As early as the second 


century Gnostic sects had alleged portraits of the Lord®’. Such 


Offices for the dead. His last words 
are well worth quoting: Mais, je le 
répéte, ce qui me semble dominer dans 
le cycle des représentations figurées sur 
les tombes, c’est l’idée méme dont s’in- 
spirent les liturgies funéraires et qui 
fit mettre aux lévres du preux Roland 
ce cri supréme: O notre vrai Pere, toi 
qui ressuscitas saint Lazare d’entre les 
morts et qui défendis Daniel contre 
les lions, sauve mon 4me et protége- 
la contre tous périls (p. xxxix). 

1 Compare Northcote and Brownlow, 
ii, p. 260. 

2 Bottari, T, cxxix. 


3 Le Blant, xv. 

4 Bottari, T. lix.; Garr. xxiv. 

5 Bottari says that this is the single 
representation of David with which he 
is acquainted in early art (p. 32). May 
not the figure really be that of the 
Sower ? 

6 Bottari, Ixiii.; Garr. xxv. 

7 Bottari, xci.; Garr. xl. Other ex- 
amples are given Garrucci xliii.; xlviii, ; 
li. (Bottari, exviii). 

8 Bottari, T. clxx, 

9 Tren. i. 24, 25. 
Gems, Te Pay7 2s 


Compare D, C. A. 
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representations were foreign to the mind of the Church. They do 
not occur in works connected with the Catholic Communion till the 
fourth century at the earliest, and then in conventional types’. At 
the same time the figures of the Lord which appear commonly on 
sarcophagi shew Him as a youthful figure of a pure classical form 
It is no doubt due to the 
reverent shrinking from all representations of the Lord in His 


with no attempt at realistic portraiture*. 


human Presence that scenes from the Gospel history were with very 
few exceptions carefully avoided. 

A rude sketch of the Nativity is found upon a fragment of a 
sarcophagus dated a.D. 343°, There are representations of the visit 
of the Magi of as early a date*, Other scenes, except the Raising of 


Lazarus, are very rare and of isolated occurrence. 


The treat- In this connexion the early treatment of the Passion is of the 
aes deepest interest. One of the earliest representations of the subject 
sion. 


is of singular beauty and impressiveness. It is found on a sarco- 
phagus preserved in the Lateran and referred to the fourth century’. 
The face of the sarcophagus is divided by columns into five compart- 
ments. The two end compartments shew on one side Christ, a 


youthful figure, led by a soldier, and Pilate washing his hands; on 


1 Compare Northcote and Brownlow, 
ii. 216 ff.; Pearson On the Creed, p. 88 
note ; and the articles by Mr Tyrwhitt 
and Archd. Cheetham in D. C. A. i. 
pp. 874 ff, 

The famous statue at Casarea (Eu- 
seb, vii. 18) cannot in any case be 
regarded as contravening the general 
statement. 

I do not enter on the question of the 
date of the legendary portraits of the 
Lord. The two specimens on ‘cloth’ 
reproduced by Mr Heaphy in his work 
on The Likeness of Christ (edited by W. 
Bayliss, London, 1880), from the origi- 
nals at St Peter’s at Rome, and St 
Bartholomew’s at Genoa, are most re- 
markable works. I know nothing in 
early Christian Art at all resembling 
the former in style. Those who have 
seen ‘the Holy Face’ at Lucca speak 
of it as being no less impressive. 

2 Avery fine example is found on the 


sarcophagus of Junius Bassus. Appell, 
p. 9; Bottari, xv. ; Parker, xvii. See 
also Bottari, xxxiii, Another remark- 
able example is given in Bottari liv. 
With these may be compared the cor- 
responding figures of the bearded 
Christ : Le Blant, pl. iv.; Bottari xxi., 
Xxii., xxiii., xxv., xxviii. The distinc- 
tion which has been drawn between the 
beardless and bearded figures as ex- 
pressing the human and divine aspects 
of Christ’s Person (see Le Blant, p. 25) 
does not seem to hold good. 

3 Northcote and Brownlow, ii. 235. 

4 The occurrence of the Star in the 
group noticed above, p. 329, m. 2, seems 
to shew that that really represents the 
visit of the Magi. 

5 Appell, p. 21; Parker, xv.; North- 
cote and Brownlow, ii. 253. Compare 
Paulinus £p. xxxii, 17, quoted above, 
P- 332 2. 
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the other Christ crowned by a soldier with a crown not of thorns but 


In the 
centre is the Cross terminated by the sacred monogram encircled by 


of flowers, and Simon the Cyrenian bearing His Cross’. 


a wreath. On the arms of the Cross two doves are resting, and 
beneath are two figures of the Roman guards, one watching and one 
sleeping. So the whole story of sadness and joy, of suffering and 
glory, of death and triumph, is eloquently told. 

This representation of the Passion was widely spread, though 
without the accompanying scenes*. 

In one example below the Cross, in the place commonly occupied 
by the two guards, the Lord is represented appearing to two women*, 
In another the crowned Cross is the object of devout contemplation 
to the apostles, who stand six on each side with their right hands 
upraised, while from above out of the starry heaven a hand places a 
crown upon the head of each‘. 

Another treatment of the idea of the Passion, which occurs on 
the sarcophagus of Anicius Probus, who died in 395, is scarcely less 
beautiful. In this case also the face of the sarcophagus is divided 
into five compartments. The two on either side are occupied each 
by two disciples. In the centre one, which is wider, the Lord appears 
between St Peter and St Paul. He stands, a graceful youthful 
figure, upon a mound from which flow the four streams of the new 
Paradise: in His left hand He holds the roll of the Gospel, and in 
the right a jewelled cross’. 

The full meaning of this representation is brought out more 
clearly in other examples, where the Lord stands on the mound, and 


by Him a Lamb bearing the Cross upon its head®. The same thought 


1 This is well pointed out ‘by Le 
Blant, Sare. Chrét. p. 18. His en- 
graving p.-xxxiii. 3 is admirable. The 
smaller size and dress of the figure 
bearing the Cross leave no doubt as to 
the artist’s meaning. 

Le Blant observes that this is the 
single example in which any incident 
of the Passion subsequent to the ap- 
pearance before Pilate is represented 
in early art (1. c.). 

2 Examples are given by Garrucci, 


Tavv. 349-3533 403- 

3 Bottari, T. xxx.; Garrucci, T. cccl. 

4 Le Blant, pl. xiv. A small en- 
graving of this work is given in D. C. 
A. i. p. 108, 

5 Bottari, T. xvi. A similar group 
with the addition of two palm trees is 
found in another sarcophagus: Bot- 
tari, T, xxxv. 

6 Bottari, Tavv. xxi., xxii., 1. With 
this may be compared the rude, almost 
startling, figure of Christ throned with 


on 
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is indicated by a Lamb standing in front of the Cross; or by a Lamb 


with a cruciform nimbus which stands upon a mound from which 


issue the four rivers; and less distinctly by a Cross or the Chrisma 


between two lambs’, 


Yet more significant and touching is a representation of the 


Passion which is found on a slab preserved in Wirksworth Church, 


Derbyshire. 
floor of the Chancel. 


The slab was found some years ago buried under the 


The work is rude, and was probably executed 


by some English sculptor of the 1xth or xth century, but the design 


is of a much earlier date, and may reasonably be referred to an 


Italian artist of the vith or vith century. 


The larger portion of the slab which remains is in good preserva- 


tion, and contains scenes from the Life of the Lord, among others 


less distinct, the Nativity and the Ascension in a most suggestive 
juxtaposition, the Feet-washing and the Burial, and between these a 
symbolic image of the Passion. On the centre of a plain Greek 
Cross is laid the figure of a dead lamb. As far as I can learn the 


conception is unique®. 


The drooping head and the bent legs of the 


victim tell of death with eloquent force; and under this limited 


aspect it is perhaps allowable to present for contemplation the Dead 


Christ‘, 


No one, I think, can regard it without feeling that we 


have lost greatly by substituting a literal representation for such a 


symbol*, 


the Chrisma upon His head: Le Blant, 
pl. xxvii. 

1 Garrucci, T. ecclvi.; T. 3535. 

2 Garrucci, Tavv. 10, 303, 337).345) 
389, 393) 422, 426. 

On the cover of an Evangelarium at 
Milan are several typical scenes from 
the Lord’s Life; but there is no Cruci- 
fixion. In place of this there is a 
Lamb in the centre with a wreath : 
Labarte, Hist. des Arts industriels.., 
1864; pl. vi; Garrucci, T. 454. _ 

3 The image of the Living Lamb is 
found on the centre of the Vatican 


Cross (D, C. A. 1, 513) and elsewhere. © 


A very striking example occurs in a 
bas-relief on the Ciborium at St Mark’s 
Venice: Grim. de St Laurent, Icono- 


graphie de la Croix...in Didron’s An- 
nales Archéologiques xxvi. p. 213 (Paris, 
1869). It is said that the Face of the 
Lord is represented as the intersection 
of the arms of the Cross in the Trans- 
figuration at Ravenna: D.C. A. p. 494. 

4 I feel unable to believe that a gem 
representing the Dead Christ (D. C. A. 
i. p. 718) can be as early as the ivth 
century, : 

5 This is not the place to enter on 
the history of the direct representa- 
tions of the Crucifixion first ideal and 
then realistic. The subject is of deep 
theological importance, but it belongs 
wholly to a later period than that with 
which we are concerned here. The essay 
of M. Grimouard de St Laurent re- 
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The same spirit of reserve which led Christian artists. to shrink Repre- 
from direct representations of the Lord’s sufferings, kept them also SEA 
from representing the sufferings of His martyrs. A single painting os ded. 
in the Cemetery of St Callixtus is supposed to portray the trial of 
Christian confessors’. And a single gem, a new-year’s gift, of 
unusually good execution, which is referred to the age of Constantine, 
represents an actual martyrdom, perhaps that of St Agnes* It 
seemed enough for the most part to represent the death and deliver- 
ance of martyrs by the type of the three Children. 

In correspondence with the reserve of early Christian Art we Joyfulness 
may also notice its joyousness. The reserve was a natural conse- res 
quence of the vivid realisation of spiritual truth: the aim of the 
artist was, so to speak, to let earth speak of heaven and not to 
confine heaven in forms of earth. The joyousness was another 
manifestation of the same faith. In spite of appearances the Chris- 
tian believed that the victory over sin and death was already won ; 
and he gave expression to his conviction, The characteristic words 
‘in pace’ which marked the ‘rest’ of the believer were reflected in 
all the associations of death. The painful literalism which deforms 
many of the monuments of the xvth and xvith centuries found no 
place in the vth and vith, and still less in earlier times, The terrible 
pictures which Tertullian drew of the sufferings of persecutors, and 
the scarcely less terrible deseriptions by Augustine of the sufferings 
of the wicked were not as yet embodied by Art. No attempt was 
made to give distinctness to the unseen world. It is doubtful 
whether there are any representations of angels earlier than the 
latter half of the fourth century, and it seems certain that there are 
no representations of powers of evil, other than the natural serpent, 
till a later date. 

By that time the work of early Christian Art was ended. 


ferred to in note 3, p. 346, is a valuable 1 Northcote and Brownlow, i. pl. 8, 
contribution to the history, but by no ii, 173. ; : 
means exhaustive.  * D.C, Avi. p. 719. 
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III. 


General From what has been said it will appear that the relation of Chris- 
ee tianity to Art is that which it holds generally to life. It answers to 
ity to Art. 4 fresh birth, a transfiguration of all human powers, by the revela- 
tion of their divine connexions and destiny. The pregnant words of 
St Paul, ‘old things (7d dpyaia) passed away: behold, they have 
become new,’ have an application here. There is no loss, no aban- 
donment of the past triumphs of thought and insight and labour, but 
they are quickened by a new power, and disclosed in a new position 
with regard to the whole discipline of man. Christian Art is the 
interpretation of beauty in life under the light of the Incarnation. 
The ministry of the beautiful in every shape, in sound, in form, in 
colour, is claimed for God through man. 
The rela- The realisation of this idea must necessarily be slow, but it is 
impossible that the facts of the Incarnation and Resurrection can 
leave Art in the same position as before. The interpretation of 
Nature and the embodiment of thought and feeling through outward 
things must assume a new character when it is known not only that 
Creation is the expression of the will of God, and in its essence 
‘very good,’ but also that in humanity it has been taken into per- 
sonal fellowship with the Word, through whom it was called into 
being. Such a revelation enables the student to see in the phe- 
nomena of the visible order Sacraments, so to speak, of the spiritual 
and unseen, and free him from bondage to ‘the world’ while he 
devotes himself with devout enthusiasm to the representation of the 
mysterious beauty which it contains. The Old Testament teaches 
us to regard Creation as an embodiment of a Divine thought, marred 
by the self-assertion and fall of its temporal sovereign: the New 
Testament teaches us to see it brought again potentially to harmony 
with God through the Blood of Him who is its Eternal Author and 
Head (Col. i. 14—23). 
gs The Gospel therefore seeks the service of Art in the sensible 
asserted. proclamation of its message. The spirit must clothe itself in some 
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way, and the dress may help to emphasise salient features in that 
which it partly veils. No doubt it is true that the spirit can in any 
case illuminate that in which it is confined; but it is no less true 
that it has a necessary tendency to fashion its own shrine, even as 
the soul ‘doth the body make.’ 

The early controversy as to the outward appearance of the Lord Llustra- 
illustrates this twofold truth’. Some argued from the description of he, fein 
‘the servant of the Lord’ that the Son of man had ‘no form or wl cos 
comeliness,’ ‘no beauty that we should desire Him.’ And others se 
replied that it could not but be that perfect holiness should become ance. 
visible in perfect beauty. To the spiritual eye, we feel, there would 
be no final antagonism in the two statements. And Art by spiritual 
sympathy is able to guide the spectator to a right vision of that 
which is not naturally discerned. 

Or, to present the same thought from the opposite side, as all pee 
Art brings the ideal, in some sense, before us in a material form, end, 
and preserves for earth a definite place in the present order, so 
Christian Art is characterised by the endeavour to present ‘in many 
parts and in many fashions’ that view of Creation-wherein it is 
shewn in ‘earnest expectation’ ‘waiting for the revelation of the 
sons of God’ (Rom, viii. 19). In other words Christian Art treats 
its subject as that which has partly lost and is partly striving 
towards a divine type, not self-complete and not an end, and seeks 
to make clear the signs-of the true character and the true goal of all 
with which it deals. It is directed not to humanity and nature 
in themselves, but to humanity and nature as revelations of the “ 
Divine. 

Such an effort is obviously of universal application. Christian Christian. 
Art, like Christianity itself, embraces all life. The inspiration of the #7405, 
new birth extends to every human interest and faculty. Christian sia a ass 
Art, as Christian, does not differ from classical Art in range of 


subject but in its prevailing treatment. It will indeed happen again 


‘and again that ‘the soul naturally Christian’ unconsciously fulfils 


1 On the appearance of the Lord compare the Oxford translation of Tertullian, 
note F, pp. 252 ff. : 
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its high office of spiritual interpretation in classical works, but 
Christian Art exists by and for this. And there is nothing to which 
the office does not apply, nothing in which it does not find scope for 
exercise, The joys and sorrows and energies of men, the manifold 
forms and varying moods of nature, all have their ‘religious’ aspect, 
if religion be, as it assuredly is, the striving towards the unity of 
man, the world, and God, Music, which is, as it were, the voice of 
the society, and architecture which is as its vestment, have in all 
their applications a religious power. This Christianity affirms as its 
postulate, and by affirming determines its relation to Art. 

The fulfilment of this universal claim, as has been already said, 
will be necessarily slow, The conquest of life for Christ is gradual 
and not without reverses, New forces are not subdued without a 
struggle, and old forces, which have been subdued, not unfrequently 
rise up again in dangerous rebellion, More than once the fanatical 
iconoclasm of a false Judaism, and the sensual nature worship of a 
false Hellenism, have troubled the development of Christian Art. 
No struggle indeed has been fruitless ; but even now we cannot dare 
to say that the office of Art is frankly acknowledged, or the exercise 
of Art spiritually disciplined, 

The development of Christian Art has been gradual, and it has 
been unequal in different branches, The social Arts, if I may so 
describe them, Music and Architecture, were soon welcomed by the 
Church and pursued in characteristic forms, It is not too much to 
say that modern Music is a creation of the Church; and the con- 
tinuous and rich growth of Christian architecture up to the Renais- 
sance in types of varied beauty is in itself a sufficient proof of the 
power of the Faith to call out and train the highest genius in Art, 
The advance of painting and sculpture was checked perhaps in a 
great degree by the influence of Eastern asceticism. Both were 
treated as subsidiary to architecture, which was preeminently the 
Art of the Middle Ages; but some of the single statues of the x111th 
century contain a promise, not yet fulfilled, of a Christian Art 
worthy to crown that of Greece, Meanwhile a new style of painting 
was being prepared by the illumination of manuscripts, in which ‘not + 


~~ Py 
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only scenes and persons but small natural objects, flowers and insects, 
were treated with the utmost tenderness and care. Here again the 
Renaissance checked the direct development of the twofold promise 
over which the student lingers in admiration and hope as he regards 
at Bruges side by side the works of Van Eyck and Memling. 

The forces of the Renaissance have not yet been completely Disturbing 
assimilated. The wealth of ancient material then poured at once rau : 
before Christian Artists hindered their normal progress; but they Daissance. 
have moved since along their proper lines and the Past contains the 
assurance that ‘all things’ are theirs, 

So much at least the history of Christianity fairly shews, that 
nothing which is human lies beyond its range. It lays the greatest 
stress upon practical duties, upon ‘the good part’ of moral discipline, 
but none the less it finds place for the satisfaction of what we regard 
as less noble instincts. The single incident recorded in the Gospels 
in which the Lord received a costly offering seems to illustrate the 
principles which hallow even the simplest gratifications of sense, 

When Mary lavished the precious spikenard over the Head and The Evan- 
Feet of her Master, ‘the house,’ St John tells us, ‘was filled with peta 
the odour of the ointment.’ It was natural that the thought of the 

apostles should find expression by the lips of Judas. ‘Why was not 

this ointment sold for three hundred pence and given to the poor?’ 

*To what purpose was this waste?’ And the judgment was given: 

‘Verily I say unto you, wheresoever this gospel shall be preached in 

the whole world, there shall also this that this woman hath done, be 

told for a memorial of her.’ The fragrance was most transitory, but 

it was diffusive: the waste was most complete, but it gave clear 

witness of love, of that highest love of which the chief reward is 

that it should be known that its object inspired the devotion of 

perfect sacrifice. So it is with every work of Christian Art. It 

aims not at a solitary but at a common enjoyment: it seeks to make 

it clear that all to which it is directed has a spiritual value able to 
command the completest service’, 


1 This is the lesson of the soul in ‘Makemeacottage in thevale,”shesaid, 
The Palace of Art; : “ Where I may mourn and pray, 
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LV, 


Christianity, it has been seen, claims the ministry of Art in the 
whole field of life. What then is the peculiar office of Art? It is 
in a word to present the truth of things under the aspect of beauty, 
to bring before us the ‘world as God has made it’ where ‘all is 
beauty.’ The fulfilment of this office involves the exercise not only 
of insight but of self-control Man and nature are evidently dis- 
ordered. The representation of all the phenomena of life would not 
be the representation of their divine truth. Love therefore, a look- 
ing for the highest good of the whole, will guide and limit the search 
after beauty to which Art is directed. 

In the imitative arts, painting and sculpture, the effort to make 
visible the truth of God in man and in nature is immediate and 
direct. In the creative arts, music and architecture, the effort is to 
find an expression, an embodiment, harmonious with the truth of 
things for elementary emotions and wants. Men in society seek a 
common voice, a common home: the hymn and the temple belong to 
the first stage of the state. But in these arts there is necessarily 
more freedom and variety than in those which are directly imitative. 
The application of the general laws of Art to them.is complicated by 
many physical influences, It is best then to endeavour to determine 
the office of Art by a consideration of the imitative arts, and speci- 


_ ally of painting which is both richer than sculpture in its effects and 


Brown- 
ing’s reve- 
lation of 
failure 

in Art. 


wider in its range. 

In three most suggestive studies of painters of the Renaissance 
Browning has marked with decisive power the mission of Art, and 
the grounds of its failure. He has not.crowned the series by a por- 
traiture of the ideal artist, but it is not difficult to gather his linea- 
ments from the sketches of the other three. In ‘Fra Lippo Lippi’ 
the poet vindicates the universality of Art answering to the fulness — 
of life, and yet plainly indicates the peril which lies in this frank 


Yet pull not down my palace towers, | Perchance I may return with others 
that are there 


-Solightly, beautifully built: : When I have purged my guilecagae 


et fier a oe! 9 
1 
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recognition of ‘the value and significance of flesh.’ In ‘Andrea del 
Sarto’ he shews the power of faultless execution neutralised by the 
deliberate acceptance of a poor and selfish motive. In ‘Pictor igno- 
tus,’ the loftiest ideal and the fullest power of imagination and exe- 
cution are supposed to be combined, but the artist shrinks from 
facing a world sordid proud and unsympathising, and buries his work 
in obscurity. 

It would not be possible to describe the artist’s feeling more truly Fra Lippo 
than in Lippi’s words: Be 


This world’s no blot for us 
Nor blank: it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


So it is that for him to see the world is to see 


The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shapes of things, their colours, lights and shades, 
Changes, surprises—and God made them all... 
... paint any one, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip. 
If it be said that nature is before us, and that the artist can 
neither surpass nor reproduce it, the answer is complete: 
we're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see}... 
... Art was given for that: 


God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 


It is therefore faithless disloyalty to the Creator to seek to ‘paint 
the souls of men’ by disparaging their bodies. Even if such a thing 
as soulless ‘beauty were possible, the devout spectator would ‘find 
the soul he wants within himself, when he returns God thanks.’ 

These pregnant words describe the manifold field of Art, its pecu- 
liar interpretative power, and its moral effect, but in connexion with 
a perfect, an unfallen, world. They take no account of the sorrows 
and failures which come from ‘what man has made of man’; and the 
- circumstances under which they are spoken give powerful emphasis’ 
to the reality of that disorder in life which imposes on Art the neces- 
sity of discipline. There must indeed be no violent suppression of 
W. . 23 
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any part of true nature in the endeavour to gain the highest lesson 
of earth, but the divine meaning must be sought through the traces 
of the divine ideal, so that the artist ‘makes new hopes shine through 
the flesh they fray.’ 

Tee The failure of Lippi springs from a reaction against convention- 
ality. In the assertion of the divine glory of Nature he overlooks 
the reality of corruption. The failure and the success of Andrea 
del Sarto are of a different kind. There is in him no sense of an 
illimitable progress of Art as it ‘interprets God to men.’ ‘I can do,’ 


he says, ‘do easily, 
- what I know, 
What I see, what at bottom of my heart, 
I wish for, if I ever wish so deep.’ 


The last words give the clue to his position. He has deliberately, 
irrevocably, limited his ideal by an unworthy passion. In earth and ~ 


in heaven, as he looks forward, he accepts defeat as the consequence: 
so he chooses. He has fettered himself and strives to think that — & 
‘God laid the fetter.’ a 

But none the less he is conscious that his matchless power was 
given him for something nobler. He recognises truer greatness in 
pictures less perfect than his own, The complete fulfilment of his 
design is his condemnation: 


a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for? all is silver grey, — : "3,23 
Placid and perfect with my art—the curse! 


oo He has said of the Madonna, which was but the image of his wife, : 
" a _ It is the thing, Love! so such things should be— fete 
P a but yet looking back to the early and unsullied days he thinks, i. 
ee: me Lucrezia, how he — : A 
on could paint BS oo 
ax s 34 shh Sa One picture, just one more—the ee face, z a y 


; Not your’s this time! 
meee artist has are: of ee he has need 
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might secure, yet shrinks from the cold hard criticism of the crowd, 
‘as from the soldiery a nun,’ and chooses for his works silent un- 
noticed decay. He has failed to acknowledge the reality of his 
mission. The question for him was not how men would judge him, 
whether ‘their praise would hold its worth, but whether he had a 
trust to discharge, different from that monotonous task which he 
took to himself, painting 
-=the same series, Virgin, Babe and Saint, 
With the same cold, calm, beautiful regard. 

It might have been that ‘merchants would have trafficked in his 
heart’; but they could not have disguised the heart’s teaching. It 
might have been that his pictures would have lived with those who 


count them for garniture and household-stuff, 


but no dull eye could have extinguished the light of his interpreta- 
tion of life. The work of the artist is a battle, not without loss and 
suffering, and he must bear its sorrows, just-as-he must exercise the 
patient self-control of one who has to recover an image partly marred 
and defaced, and to keep in vigorous activity his loftiest aspiration. 

All nature, all life, so far as it can be presented under the form Beauty 
of beauty, is the field of Art. But the beauty which is the aim of ;, oe 
Christian Art is referred to a divine ideal. It is not ‘of the world,’ reese 
as finding its source or its final measure there, but ‘of the Father, as Art. 
corresponding to an unseen truth, The visible to the Christian eye 
is in every part a revelation of the invisible, The artist, like the 
poet, sees the infinite in things, and, under the conditions of his 
works, suggests it. 

So far the artist’s pursuit of beauty is limited. The boundaries Positive 


within which he is confined will not always be the same, but they 5143.46 
will always have the same relation to moral discipline. They will discipline, 


correspond with the circumstances of the time. And the discipline 


of sense has a positive and not only a negative value. It brings 
into healthy action a power of goodness which a rigid asceticism 
keeps unused and tends to destroy. In this way Christianity is able 
to give back, as has been already indicated, what was lost by the 
corruption of the old Aryan passion for Nature, All that was at 
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first referred to limited divinities is shewn to be essentially an ex- 
pression of one Divine Will. The spiritual signs may be greatly 
obscured: they may not be in every case distinctly discoverable ; 
but the assurance of the significance and purpose of the whole cannot 
but illuminate the study of every part. 

And while the field of Christian Art is in one sense limited by . 
the recognition of a spiritual destiny of all its fruits, it is, in another 
sense, unlimited. The understanding of Nature is deepened and 
enlarged with the progress of life. Every discovery as to the history 
of creation, sooner or later, places new forces in the artist’s hands. 

It may be some detail as to the formation of rocks, some law as to 
the arrangement of leaves and branches, some phenomenon of light 
or vapour, which has been more firmly seized; and shortly the 
painter’s interpretation of the landscape will offer a fuller truth. 
The instructed eye will discern the importance of some minute effect ~ 
and the artistic instinct will know how to convey it to the ordinary 
spectator’. 
“ fore For the artist has both to interpret and to embody. He has to 
andem- gain the ideal of his subject and then he has to present it in an 
podies: intelligible shape. He has to give the right effect and to call out 
the right feeling. He has, as it were, to enter within the veil, and 
coming forth again to declare his heavenly visions to men. He 
is not a mirror but a prophet. The work of the photographer may 
help him, but it in no sense expresses his aim, which is not repro- 
duction but translation. He has abdicated the office of an artist 
who simply repeats for the mass of men what they see themselves. 
The artist bids them behold the ideal as it is his privilege to realise 
it. He strives to make clear to others what his keener sensibility 7 
and penetrating insight have made visible to him, There is, as in 
every true poem, an element of infinity in his works, They suggest ; 
something beyond that which they directly present : something to be 7 


' When the Turner Collection was _—_ following effect: ‘N.B. The under-side 
first exhibited at Marlborough House, of a laurel leaf does not shine.’ It 
I remember examining a sketch-book would be interesting to know how 
which contained some studies of laurel Turner conveyed the effect which he 


bushes, At the side was a note tothe noticed. ; Se 
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looked for, and felt after, thoughts which they quicken but do not 
satisfy. So it is that 
Art may tell a truth 


Obliquely, do the thing shall breed the thought, 
Nor wrong the thought. 


This consideration places in a true light the danger of the Peril of 
popular realism in Art. There is a charm, no doubt, in being eee 
enabled to see some scene far removed from us in time or place as it 
would have presented itself to an ordinary observer; but exactly 
in proportion to the grandeur of the subject such a superficial 
portraiture is likely to be misleading. The spectator is tempted 
to rest in that which he understands at once; and the loftier though 
vague impression which he had before is lost and not assisted by the 
external details which profess to give the literal truth. Or, to put 
the truth in another light: the divine act was fitted to convey the 
divine meaning at the time of its occurrence, in relation to those 
who witnessed it, but a realistic representation could not give the 
same impression to a different age. 

This is signally the case with scenes in the Gospel History. The in serip- 
early Church by a right instinct refrained from seeking any direct ube 
representation of the Lord. It was felt that the realistic treatment 
of His Person could not but endanger the living sense of the 
Majesty which the Church had learnt to recognise. By no effort 
could the spectator in a later age place himself in the position of the 
disciples before the Passion and the Ascension. The exact repro- 
duction, if it were possible, of what met their eyes would not 
produce on him the effect which they experienced. The scene would 


require artistic interpretation in order that the idea might be pre- 


served. — . 
A great artist can alone determine what the law of interpreta- Ilustra- 
2 : ., tions from 
tion must be, and even then he will not himself always obey it. the treat- 


Two illustrations taken from the commonest of sacred subjects, the aMee 


Madonna and the Crucifixion, may serve to bring out the thought donna. 
which I wish to emphasise. In the Madonna della Seggiola Raffaelle 


has given an exquisite natural group of a Mother and Child, over- 


flowing with human tenderness, affection and proud joy, and we look 


The Cruci- 
fixion. 


ee minis- 
terial, and 
- notanend. 


1A gmall engraving ‘is given in| “fick 
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no further: in the Madonna di San Sisto he has rendered the idea 
of divine motherhood and divine Sonship in intelligible forms. No 
one can rest in the individual figures. The tremulous fulness of 
emotion in the face of the Mother, the intense far-reaching gaze of 
the Child, constrain the beholder to look beyond. For him too the 
curtain is drawn aside: he feels that there is a fellowship of earth 
with heaven and of heaven with earth, and understands the meaning © 
of the attendant Saints who express the different aspects of this 
double communion, It may well be doubted whether the Crucifixion 
is in any immediate shape a proper subject for Art. The image of 
the Dead Christ is foreign to Scripture. Even in the record of the 
Passion Death is swallowed up in Victory. And the material repre- 
sentation of the superficial appearance of that which St John shews 
to have been life through death defines and perpetuates thoughts 


foreign to the Gospel. The Crucifixion by Velasquez, with its over-— 7 


whelming pathos and darkness of desolation, will shew what I mean". 
In every trait it presents the thought of hopeless defeat®. No early 
Christian would have dared to look upon it. Very different is one 
of the earliest examples of the treatment of the Crucifixion on the 
Sigmaringen Crucifix*. In that life, vigour, beauty, grace, the open 
eye, and the freely outstretched arm, suggest the idea of loving and — 
victorious sacrifice crowned with its reward. This is an embodiment 


of the idea: the picture of Se: is a realisation of the appear. 


ance of the Passion. 

If the view of Art which has been given is correct, its primary 
destination is public and not private, and it culminates in worship. 
Neither a great picture nor a great poem can be for a single possessor, 
So it has ee at all times ee Art has risen = its highest tr trium hs 
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‘to Thy great glory, O Lord,’ it is not only an offering, but a guide 
and a support. When it appears to be an end idolatry has begun. 

The artist, we have seen, must use every fresh help and dis- ae 

covery: he must make evident new thoughts or illuminate thoughts 
which are imperfectly understood. It is clear therefore that he 
cannot follow one constant method in the fulfilment of his office. 
His work will be accomplished according to the conditions of his 
time. He will choose that mode of presenting the truth that he 
sees which is on the whole likely to be most effective. As a teacher, 
with a limited and yet most noble range of subjects, he will consider 
how he can best serve his age. Nothing short of this conviction can 
overcome the influence of fashion, or sustain that resolute purpose 
which bears temporary failure. 

I have touched only upon the highest forms of creative Art. The ree 
principles by which these are animated apply also with necessary 
modifications to the humbler types of decorative art. The problems 
which these raise are in many respects more difficult and of wider 
application than those connected with the artistic interpretation of 
nature and life. It is no affectation to speak of the moral influence 
of colours and shapes in the instruments and accessories of every- 
day life. -Here also there is room for a manifold apprehension and 
embodiment of truth. If once thoughtfulness of workmanship could 
be placed in general estimation before richness of material, a legiti- 
mate and fruitful field would be opened for domestic art. _When 
Greek Art was greatest it was consecrated to public use; and one 
chief danger of modern society is lest the growth of private wealth 
should lead to the diversion of the highest artistic power from the 
common service, and at the same time leave the appropriate labours 
of domestic art unencouraged. 

This however is not the place to pursue the questions which are Summary, 
thus opened for inquiry. It is enough to have shewn that Christian 
Art is a necessary expression of the Christian Faith; that the early 
antagonism of Christianity to ancient Art was an antagonism to the 
idolatry, the limited earthliness, of which it was the most complete 
expression ; that from the first beginnings of the Faith there were 
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strivings after an Art which should interpret nature and life as a 
revelation of God, leading the student through the most patient and 
reverent regard of phenomena to the contemplation of the eternal ; 
that the consecration of Art, involved in the facts of the Christian 
Creed, limits the artist only in the sense that a clear exhibition of 
the ideal saves the beholder from following wayward and selfish 
fancies. 

The works of the greatest masters of the Middle Ages, of the 
greatest masters of the Renaissance, and the statement holds good. 


still, shew how constantly foreign elements, fragments of the old life, 
not wholly transfigured, intrude themselves in that which as a whole 
belongs to a new order. Here perhaps traces of sensuousness, there 
traces of unlicensed satire, reveal disturbing forces in the artist’s 
soul which are yet powerful enough to make themselves felt. But it 

‘is true, I believe, without exception that the noblest works, those on a 
which we look with the deepest gratitude, drawing from them new 
powers of spiritual vision, new convictions of a spiritual world about E 


us, are those which are most Christian. 
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